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DR. WISDOM 



ON THJB 



GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH, AND CLASSIC ELEMENTS OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Thb address of Dr. Wisdom on the Anglo-Sazon part of the English 
langoage produced no ordinary sensation in the connty. It brought rich 
mines of thought to Tiew. Teachers and trustees Tied with each other in 
carrying out the plans which the Doctor suggested in it. The ministers of 
the gospel aided Uie conunon enthusiasm on the subject^ and gave themselves 
to investigation and effort The feeling, every where manifested, was some- 
what like that which a man feds when he visits, after a long travel in foreign 
parts^ his native country and paternal home. So Professor Cadmus informs 
the Association. 

After the feeling had somewhat subsided, there was a common desire to 
hear Dr. Wisdom on the other elements of the English language. Let us 
see, said they, how they were engrafted on the Anglo-Saxon. Let us see the 
English language in the origin, engrafting, resemblance, and growth of its 
several parts. These feelings were soon gratified. The Doctor cheerfully 
acceded to their wishes, and addressed them on the Gothic, Celtic, French, 
and Classic elements of our language. 

OUTLINE OF THB ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, I am happy to meet you here this evenm^. 
Ton have honored me almost too much by the respect paid to my views 
and suggestions. Bather let me say, you have honored both me and youx- 
selves in honoring the Anglo-Saxon part of our language — our mothei'- 
tongue. 

Gentlemen, allow me to refresh your minds by a Teietfttv^ift \ft twj Xwr^ 
addresa The topie must ever be dear to those wYio 6i^««>s. >i>:v& ^w^t.^ 
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language. You agreed with me in that address that the ANGLO-SAXON 
is the basis of our language — the stock on which the other elements that 
compose it haye been engrafted. These elements^ you wish to know. You 
desire a knowledge of their engrafture. 

The desire, gentlemen, is alike natural and honorable. You would not 
willingly be ignorant of the rich armory of English speech ? You would 
not be coldly indifferent to the sources from which you have received such 
rich and varied instruments of thought ? You wish to become acquainted 
with the contributions which have ennobled the English language and made 
it the glory of the earth. 

I would not^ gentlemen, unduly elevate our native speech. And yet^ I 
must praise it. like the American nation, it gathers to itself the elements 
of power from the four quarters of the globe. It is the asylum of free 
thought and song. Its various elements are points of union between it and 
all other languages^ and hold out a fresh promise of readily Anglicizing the 
mind of * the world. ^ 

But your wish, gentlemen. I return to it And yet^ I can only gratify it 
in part This address is designedly too general and popular in its character 
to meet folly your wishes. It will serve, perhaps, as a finger-post on the 
cross- ways of thought, and thus fulfil its mission. 

I mention the GOTHIC element first Next to the Anglo-Saxon, it claims 
our earliest attention. It embraces words from the German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian languages. As early as A. D. 787, the people speaking 
these languages began to make inroads upon England. Conquest brought 
them to the shores of Albion. War first engrafted their speech upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Now, gentlemen, it is to be remembered that all these 
tongues are sisters to the Saxon speech. There was a time when this 
speech was understood in Central and Northern Europe. But time, culture, 
elimate, new scenes and pursuits, have altered their features. Tlie ancient 
Goths occupied the island of Gothland and the shores of the Baltic They 
lived in contact with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. They formed the second 
migration from Asia into Europe about thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. The words from tl^is source relate chiefly to war, common 
life, and sensible things. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, and was received from the 
Celts — tribes that fonped the first migration from Asia into Europe. Thia 
occurred about fifteen liuudred years before the Christian era. They settled 
m Spain, Gaul« and Great Britain, but were doomed to yield in every place 
to the Gothic tribes. They live still in their descendants in France, Wales, 
Si^Uand, and Ireland. The words from i\\iB source are few in numlier 
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Some of them haye been retained from the ancient Celtic language ; othert ' 
have come to ua through the Latin. Some are common to the Celtic and 
Gothic tongues; others still are of late introduction, and haye been received 
from the Welsh and the Gaelic of Scotland and Lreland. They refer chieflj 
to common life, religion, and rude art 

The French element of our language is quite respectable. It was intro- 
duced at the Norman Conquest, A.D. 1066, at which period, it became at ' 
once the language of courts,* colleges^ and official life. It was spoken in 
England till the time of Edward the Third, A. D. IS21* From that tune 
Anglo-Saxon dates its supremacy. But it retained many French words ; and 
since then, has received many more through the agency of commerce^ manu' 
facturea^ and the arts. They refer mainly to law, taste, and fashion. 

The Classic element of the English language^ embracing words from the 
Latin and Greek, is of great importance. A few words from this source 
were received in connection with the conquest of Britain by Csesar, 56 B. C. ' 
During the Christian Anglo-Saxon monarchs, many words were introduced* 
These referred to the affairs of the Church. A great accession took place at " 
the revival of learning, or about the time of Henry the Eighth. Since this 
period, the learned have swelled the number to thousands. The work is 
still progressing. Classic words seem to have a charm for educated mind. 
Looking over the words from this source, we find that they refer to religion, ^ 
law, arts^ and sciences. 

These are the main elements of our language. Gentlemen, would you ask 
why we should study them ? Why ? Oh, it is pleasant to know our ancestry 1 
It must be agreeable to be made acquainted with exotic teords as well as 
exotic plants I Such knowledge is valuable. It is history and philosophy. 
Words are records^ and form the true history of a people — ^their autobiography. ^ 
Words are philosophy. Inquiring into their origin, uses, and changes, we see 
the visible workings of the soul : we trace the progress of a people in 
knowledge, manners, and the duties of life. More than this : studying them 
in groups imder the leading divisions of Uiought^ we have an opportunity 
of seeing the character and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic nations. " Language is not made, but grows.** " The 
heart of a people is its mother-tongue.** 

Let me conclude this address, gentlemen, in the words of the emi* 
nent Grimm. Speaking of the English language, he says: "It possesses^ 
through its abundance of free medial tones, which may be learned indeed, 
but which no rules can teach, the power of expression such as never per- 
haps was attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual and 
singularly happy foundation and development \\as ametv ^toin. «^ «s<qxy^ssscq% 
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alliance between the two noblest languages of antiquity, the German and 
Romanesque — the relation of which to each other is well known to be such, 
that the former supplies the material foimdation, the latter the abstract 
notions. Yes^ trulj, the English language may with good rea<K>n call itself 
a uniyersal language, and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future 
times in a still greater degree in all the corners of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modem tongue can be compared with it^ 
not even the German, which must shake off many a weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English." 
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The Literary Aasociation, relying on the Address of Dr. Wisdom, was 
about to commit the third Hand-Book of English Orthography to the care 
of the public, without a word of introduction, when it occurred to them 
that some questions would arise in the mind of the reader, which should be 
anticipated. 

The Plan of the Work, The plan of the work ia^ in the main, that of the 
other Hand-Books. The work is divided into three parts : the fibst embraces 
the MATERIALS of the words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin ; the second, their application in the formation and rue of such words; 
and the third, their etymology, so far as to trace the engrafted elements 
to the Latin and Greek, and thence to their origin in nature. The same 
topics are presented, but handled more fully. In pursuing this course, the 
Association was influenced by the importance of a judicious repetitiony and 
the advanced state of the pupil, which demanded a more thorough treat- 
ment of the whole subject 

The Variations from the second Hand-Booh, In some cases^ the Association 
has seen fit to vary the general plan. There is more system introduced. 
The terminations, suffixes and prefixes, from the various languages, are pre- 
sented together, and, as far as possible, arranged in classes. This last feature 
is one of much interest, and will render the study of the materials of 
orthography more agreeable and prosperous. The law of mind, by which 
the child picks up nouns first, then adjectives, and afterwards verbs, is given 
in fulL According to this plan, three exercises will complete each study, 
and furnish the child with the most desirable words in the language on each 
topic of thought^ and in the order in which they enter into the structure of 
sentences. 

The Claims of the Work ? This third Hand-Book has some original and 
substantial claims. They are presented in the following particulars : 

1. The child is naturally introduced to the study of English Orthography. 
In this introduction, he is led to see its relationa and eaL\Aii\». 1!Vi^^^^Sak 
■nrveyed and hounded^ 
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2. The mixed character of English Orthography is noticed and explained. 
The words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin, although na- 
turalized, retain much of their national form and structure. See p. 1*1, 

8. The engrafted elements of the English language, consisting of the dif- 
ferent national groups of words just mentioned, are carefully estimated. 
Their history is given. See p. 18, etc. 

4. The elements of orthography are pointed out and defined. Such are 
the sounds and letters of the English language ; syllables, accent and quan> 
tity. See pp. 38, 89, etc 

6. The subject of etymology is presented fully. The attention of the 
reader is called to its two forms : the historic and philosophic. They are 
illustrated. In addition to these, great care has been bestowed on the 
subject of English etymology. Simple guides are furnished, and the nature 
of the inquiry clearly stated. This is a point of interest See p. 44, etc 

6. The subject of double letters has been examined. The doubling forms 
no part of the spelling of such words as robber^ batter, mapping. It is an 
wganie necessity. See p. 92. 

7. The terminations are separated from suffixes proper. Their office is to 
express the relations of words. See p. 52. 

8. The suffixes have been investigated anew. Their national origin is in- 
dicated. They are grouped trnder the things for which they stand. Their 
form is made more simple, and their number greatly reduced, by distin- 
guishing between the true suffixes and the letters that connect them with 
the radical words. See p. 56. 

9. The prefixes have been reduced to system. They are classified, and 
all referred to motion and rest in place and time. This feature is full of in- 
terest See p. 78. 

10. The relations of suffixes and prefixes to the radical word and to each 
other are noticed. Radical words are the seeds of language. The prefixes 
represent their relations in place and time, and the suffixes furnish a history 
of their growth. See pp. 72, 87. 

These are the prominent features of the First Part The Second Part has 
some additional claims to attention. They are presented in the following 
particulars : 

1. Some seven thousand words, from the various sources from which our 
language has enriched itseli^ are arranged under the various topics of 
thought — a ready and rich vocabulary foi each subject 

2. These words are defined. As far as practicable, the primary meaning 
is given, and then the secondary. 

8. They are arranged in families. The radical word i<« given in full, and 
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in connection with it^ the suffixes and prefixes by which the child constmots 
the deriyatiYes for himself. 

4. They are divided into three great groups — nonns^ adjectiyes and yerbs. 
In this division they are presented in connection with each topic, and in 
accordance with the laws of the mind. The three necessary parts of a sen- 
tence are famished* 

5. They are arranged under the names of the nations from which they 
haye been received. By this arrangement^ we are able to see at every step 
where the old Saxon was rich and where it was poor. It forms a sort of 
history. 

6. They are also disposed under the things to which they relate. The 
child, by this disposition, not only acquires a ready and fine assemblage of 
words for every topic of thought^ but also an excellent method of thinlriTig — 
he passes methodically through the domain of language and nature. 

The Thibd Part presents the study of English words in a new and natural 
light They are referred to their origin in nature. This is their philo- 
sophic etymology. The organ of speech gives forth the word. But on 
examination, it has been fotmd that this organ is acted upon by the other 
organs of the body, by things without us and the soul within us. AU 
these aid the organ of speech in shaping voice into words. This discovery has 
led the Association to group the radical words of our language under the 
bodily organs and things in nature that gave rise to them. By this arrange- 
menty the pupil Jinds the study of etymology to be the study of the actions of 
his own bodily organs. In the beginning of the Third Part this is explained. 
See p. 800, etc. 

The Words in the Collection, The words in the third Hand-Book amount 
to over Bjsvjss thousand. In selecting them, the Association was guided by 
the wants of the mind, and the requisites of good taste. Technical terms 
are sparingly introduced. These will be best learned in connection with 
the arts and sciences to which they belong. Long abstract terms have been 
commonly excluded. JSconomy, as well as good taste, led the Association to 
overlook them, and select words more portable and effective. 

7 he National Origin of the Words, The words^ in the collection, are referred 
to their national origin. In making this reference, the Association experi- 
enced at first no ordinary difficulties. The word, it was evident, could^^ be 
traced back to the Greek, perhaps to the Sanskrit Where should we stop? 
At that language from which we directly received it. But how was this point 
to be determined ? By two principles — the fobh of the word, and the ms- 
TOET of the word. Father, for instance, could not be received directly from 
the French or Latin, because its form has not tlie clo«%«^TQ«»{a:\Afisi!^%\A *<^^ 
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French pere or the Latin pater. Langitage^ on the other hand, is referred 
at once to the French, and not to the Latin, because its form is agreeable 
with the French langage. 

The Mode of Study ? The mode of study is the same as that pointed out 
in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives. The Instructions may be 
recited in oral or toritien analyses : the Studies may be recited in oral or 
written exercises, in which the child shall JUl up all the blanks, pronounce, 
define and use each word in the exercise. A model and complete exercise is 
furnished for the guidance of the child. See p. 111. 

Wherever it is practicable, the primary meaning should be given ; as, 
insult, to leap upon. This being done, the child is prepared to understand 
the secondary meaning ; as, insult, to strike against, to hurt by act or word. 
In furnishing the primary meaning of words, the Literary Association have 
avoided all display of Latin and Greek roots, in the Second Part, feeling 
that at this stage they would only perplex the mere English pupil, while 
they could be of little use to the Latin and Greek scholar. 

j[%e Difficulties of the System and Plan of Study? The difficulties attending 
the introduction of the Hand-Book into any school must be imaginary. The 
system is practicable any where : the plan is an economy of time. Tbe 
writing of the exercises on slates^ or in blank books, engages the attention, 
and forbids an afflictive ennui It secures a correct orthography. The recita- 
tion is full of interest It is at once an exercise in reading, pronunciation and 
composition. Interest waits upon it. As one child after another is called 
up and reads a part of the exercise, the instances of the use of the words 
keep up a lively attention to the end. The progress is rapid. 

The Besults of the third Hand-Book ? The results of the third Hand- 
Book must be desirable. Studied according to the plan laid down, the child 
will have a fine knowledge of the engrafted elements of our language, and 
a pleasing method of thinking. Words^ and what they stand for, will be 
intimately imited, and all that pertains to their orthography, will be under- 
stood. The materials of sentences^ nouns, adjectives and verbs, will be at 
hand, duly disposed under the leading topics of thought. 

Combining these results, with those arising from the study of the Hand- 
Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives, the child will be well furnished with 
the materials of a rich and ready language. More than twelve thousand 
ELmc WORDS will be subject to his wilL And yet^ the study of words is 
not complete. A Hand-Book of Stnonthes, based on the same principles, 
and embracing a critical view of the orthography and history of words, re- 
mains to be taken up, and then the verbal study of our native language 
will be sufficiently thorough for almost any department of life. 
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HAND-BOOK OF ENGRAFTED WORDS 



OF THE 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

XlCBRAOINa THOfiB OF IHE 

GOTmO, CELTIC, FEENCH, LATIN, AND GEEEK ORIGIN, 

Olf TBB 

BASIS Of THE ANGLO-SAXON- 



INSTRUCTION I. 

OBTHOOBAPHT. 

Obthogbaphy, as tlie name imports, treats of ^ correct 
writing of words. Its aim is to make articulate sounds visi- 
ble, and teach by letters wtat is taught by sounds. The 
eye is made to accord with the ear, and convey the same 
information to the soul. 

Orthography, as each, is an important branch of know- 
ledge. It was brought into notice with written language. 
While language was only spoken, there was no need of it. 
The child caught the word by ear, as he caught a strain of 
music, and repeated it in happy imitation. But as soon as 
man attempted to make speech visible by the use of certain 
marks called letters, orthography arose, and has ever since 
been a part of the study of written language. Befoi^ 'tibal 
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period, it had a kind of existence in pictures and symbols. 
As these were the forerunners of our present letters, so were 
picture and symbol-writing the forerunners of our present 
orthography. (See Lingual Eeader.) 

INSTRUCTION II. 
YABmnES OF OBTHOOBAPHT. 

The first orthography, like the first language, exists only 
in its thousands of varieties. Its record is found in the 
giving of the law at Mount SinaL Its varieties are found 
every where. Each naMon Jias its own orthography ; and in 
it, is readily distinguished firom all others. As the English- 
man and IVenchman are easily known by their features, so 
their languages, even where the words stand for the same 
things, are known at once by their orthography. So it is 
with all other nations. . An instance will explain this. "We 
select the word, father. Its English, Gothic, Celtic, French, 
Latin and Greek orthography is as follows : father, voter and 
fader ^ alhair^ pire, pater, pater. 

Varieties of orthography, as thus indicated, are to be 
explained in the same way as varieties of language. The 
causes are nearly the same, and are, differences of climate, 
education, pursuits of life, objects, and the organ of hearing. 
The ear has always influenced orthography. 

The instance given above may serve to illustrate this, and 
make clear what we mean by them. It may do more. It 
may direct our attention to their importance. They are 
guides in the study of languages, and prepare us to look for, 
and find the same word in different languages, but under 
different forms. 
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INSTRUCTION III. 
BNGLISH OBTHOGBAPHT. 

Engiosh Orthography is wanting in regularity. Eules 
are almost useless. In vain we look for a iey, or method. 
The only key is the eye, fixing attention on tlie forms of 
words ; the only method is written eocercises, teaclnng by the 
sense of touch. 

English Orthography is too diverse for rules. A few in- 
stances will illustrate tibis remark. 

1. The spelling and speaMng of words differ widely. The 
words, stags, tripped, boxes, plucked, loaves, for instance, are 
pronounced as if spelled, stagz, tript, bocksez, pluckt and loavz. 

2. Letters have different sounds, "We spell city with a c and 
pronounce it with an s; toss and egg double the last letter, 
but only one of them is heard when the words are spoken. 

8. The same combination of letters often has a variety of 
sounds. This is the case in such words as bcmgh, cough, 
encmgh, plough, rcn^gh, and sough. 

4. Letters are doubled or dropped without certain rules. This 
is seen in such words as du/ness, instiffing and fuZness, skil- 
ful ; doe, foe, hoe, and go, so and motto. 

5. There are forty sounds in the English language, and only 
twenty-six letters to represent them. Four of these, c, x, q and/, ' 
are useless, since they are only substitutes for other letters. 
So we have only twenty-two characters with which to write 
the forty soimds. 

The divebsity op English Obthogbapht may be ex- 
plained. It is OWING MAINLY TO THE MIXED CHABACTEB 

OP OUB LANGUAGE, and its diverse pronunciation. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon part of our laiigaa;g& ^^ le^m^^ 
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from diflferent tribes of Angles and Saxons. It has its own 
laws. 

2. "When it was developed in England, no less than eight 
kingdoms of Saxons existed in that country, with local 
differences, greater than what we find in our own country. 

8. The Norman Conquest deluged the whole, and changed 
the entire face of things. French words were introduced. 
They have their laws. 

4. The mingling of the Saxons and French after the con- 
quest, led to many changes. The French affected, in some 
degree, the Saxon ; and the Saxon conformed, in many 
things, to the French. 

5. Early English writers paid little attention to spelling. 
They were guided solely by the ear; and this was an uncer- 

J tain guide. The same word was spelled, in some instances, 
no less than fourteen different ways. 

6. Our langvjoge is mixed; so is its orthx>graphy. It is naiur 
ral that words tcikenfrom the Oolhic^ CeUicj French, Latin and 
Qreek should retain much of their native form, and he spelled in 
some degree in a foreign land as they were spelled at home, 

^ Foreign words, like foreign people, retain their native char- 
acter, even when naturalized. 



INSTRUCTION IV. 
HI9T0BY OF ENGLISH OBTHOORAFHT. 



English Orthography arose with the written form oi 
the Enghsh language. It appeared first in the old Anglo- 
Saocon, the mother-tongue of our native speech, and differed 
widely from our present orthography. Since then, it has 
passed through many changes, and is still changing. 

A few &ctS; connected with the history of these changes, 
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may serve to shed some light on English Orthography. It 
arose with the introduction of Christianity into England, 
A. D. 596. The Anglo-Saxons had written characters or 
letters before they came to England. 

1. The first vmiers were Angh-Saocon. They had no guide 
but their ear, and in following it, were often governed by 
fimcy. There was nothing certain. The same word was 
spelled in various ways, even by the same author. The laws 
of Eihelbert were the first native prodiictions reduced to writing. 

2. Changes were soon introduced according to the pleasure of 
the writer. Eules were disregarded. Thus, we have the 
word Father, in the Lord's Prayer, spelled Fader, Faeder, 
and Fadir. As late as A.D. 1611, in the same prayer, the 
words, deits and debtors, are spelled dettes and detters. 

3. Th^ advent of the Danes into England was attended with 
many changes. They corrupted the old Saxon, and changed 
the forms of words at pleasure, especially terminations. 

4. The Norman Conquest, A. D. 1066, affected the orthog- 
raphy of the language still more. After a whUe, there ap- 
peared a desire on the part of the Saxons to Normanize their 
words, and conform to French taste. 

5. Out of the mixture of Saxon and French arose new 
changes. Broad vowels and irregular forms were preferred ; 
as, wop for wept, and dalff oi delved. Here we find the 
ORIGIN OF OUR PRESENT ENGLISH— between A. D. 1066 and 
1827. 

6. The dawn of English learning in the fourteerUh century 
brought other changes. The vowels were especially subjected 
to change. Chaucer, MandeviUe and Wickliffe represent 
this period. 

7. The maturity of the English langv^e and learning under 
Elizabeth, in the sixteenth century, added some changes. ThesA 
arose from the &ee introduction of Latia an-Si QftQ^"^crsAs^ 
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8. Recent changes. Since the time of Elizabeth, in the 
sixteenth century, the changes in English Orthography have 
been mostly of a trifling character. The matter is not yet 
settled. The dispute about the spelling of certain da^es 
of words, stUl continues. Walker and "Webster divide the 
English mind. And what is it about ? About using or 
leaving out the letters, u, e, h ; using a single or double Z, 
an 5 for a c, a a for an s ; or changing re into er, in certain 
classes of words. So English Orthography now stands. 



INSTRUCTION V. 
LANOUAOE. 



Language existed long before Orthography. Men talked 
about the loves and sorrows of the fctmily, life and death, 
buying and selling, learning and teaching, before they 
thought of writing about them. They had a spoken lan- 
guage. It was only when they thought of speaking through 
the eye, that orthography and written language arose. 

The word, langiuige, to which we now direct attention, is 
derived from the Latin word for tongue, and comes to us 
through the French. It stands for that system of sounds and 
letters by which we make ourselves known to each other — 
a system of signs by which we talk to each other through 
the eye and ear. The letters are nearly the same in all lan- 
guages : the sounds are very different. 

Language, as thus viewed, is simple, but wonderful. 
God and man are its associated authors. It is a mighty 

WORK, EXCELLING EVERY THING ELSE ON THE EARTH. It 

is greater than buildings, or machines, or paintings, or 
music, or poetry. It is a rich treasury, and contains the 
records of the history, manners, xelig^oTi aTid ^otka of ixian. 
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Such is language ; and such it is mainly by orthography. The 
spoken word perishes : the written word abides for ever. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 
THE YABDETT OF LANaUAaES. 

The languages of the earth are numerous, amounting to • 
no less than three thousand. This is a wonderfiil fact. 

All these languages are varieties of one original speech, 
existing now only in sounds and words common to them 
all. This is easily imderstood. Climate, objects, pursuits 
and circumstances change all things. We find, accordingly, 
that those animals that spread widest over the face of the 
earth; present the greatest variety. Man, in this respect, 
stands at the head of all earthly creatures. Now what is 
true of himself, is true also of his language. It presents 
great variety. 

This view is confirmed by a comparison of languages. 
Northern tongues are harsh and full of consonants : south- ' 
em tongues are soft and full of vowels. There is every 
possible grade of expression, varying ever with the country 
or the people. Our day, for instance, is the Saxon daeg 
and the German tag. 

K we enter fully into the comparison of languages, we 
find a thread of unity ^ on which are strung wonderful resem- 
blances, running through the living and dead tongues of the 
earth. The English language appears a sister in the Gothic 
or Germanic family ; and the whole family appears a sister 
branch to the dialects of southern Asia, both springing 
from the Sanskrit, the sacred language of Hindostan. 
This again is linked with the Zend^ and through it^ with the 
languages of central and ivcstern Asia. 
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History confirms this wonderful unity. All European, 
African and American tongues are readily traced to Asia. 
In the centre of this grand division, and stretching down 
to the lovely vale of Cashmir, we find the nursery of human 
y speech. There is the Sanskrit, of which we unve spoken, 
and thence went forth the Zend to stock western and cen- 
tral Asia, and the Coptic to stock Africa. 

A view of the languages of Europe will explain aU. 
Sixteen hundred years before Christ, the Celts, firom cen- 
tral Asia, entered Europe, which probably up to that time, 
had remained unoccupied by man. For centuries, there 
was but one language in Europe, and one religion, the 
Druidic, with its bleeding sacrifice, like the Christian, and 
its fiaith in the immortality of the soul. Some eight hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Teutones or Goths, from 
northwestern and central Asia, found their way also into 
Europe. The Celts fled before them, or were enrolled with 
the conquerors. The British islands now became the asy- 
lum of the Celt, and Europe a Gothic nation. To this 
people, the Anglo-Saxon belong. Of their language, ours 
is a member, being the young and promising sister. About 
the sixth century after Christ, the Slavic people came from 
northwestern Asia, and spread over Eussia, Poland and 
Hungary. Prom these three great waves of emigration have 
arisen all the nations of Europe, and from a mixture of 
their languages have been formed all the tongues spoken 
and written, living and dead, on that wonderful division of 
the globe. All the European languages are of Asiatic origin. 
Nothing is more clear than that Greek and Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon and German, are varieties, derived alike from some 
ancient original. 
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INSTRUCTION VII. 
THE XNOLIBH LANOVAOX. 



The English language is one of many. It is strong, rich 
and beautifdl among the three thousand languages of 
earth. It is not native to any place where it is now spoken, 
the word, English^ being derived from Angles, the name of ^ 
one of the Saxon tribes that passed over from Germany 
to England, A. D. 450. 

The English language is not an original one. It is a de- 
rived language, and draws its words from many sources. 
Even its form is not original. It is unlike all others in this 
respect, being very simple, and admitting a very few changes in 
its tuords. But these things constitute its greatness. It 
has shaken off the feebleness of the early lanffuaffes, and 
dropped nearly all their irregularity. ^^ 

It is a mixed language. The Saxon speech, introduced 
into England, A. D. 450, is its basis, or stock. On this 
stock, the Dane, Swede and Norwegian engrafted much of 
their native speech. The Norman followed, and put in the 
scion of French. The English were pleased with these en- 
graftures. They added strength and beauty to the old 
Saxon speech. They were pleased, and proceeded with the 
work of engrafting. Words from the Latin, Greek and 
modem languages were freely added ; and the English lan- 
guage became remarkable as a mixed form of speech. The 
work is still progressing. Commerce imports words as well 
as wares from all parts of the world. (See Lingual Eeader.) 

INSTRUCTION VIII. 
OBIOIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thp nam^ of our Iwguage can be traced «a i^ax \i^^ ^s» 



J 
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the descent of the Angles in A. D. 450. But not so the 
thing. The basis of our language is as old as that date; 
so are its changes, as seen in our grammar. But the pres- 
ent English is more recent. It arose out of the mixture 
of the Saxon and French, between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. It arose on this wise. The Saxon peasants and 
French nobles were obliged to mingle in the common aflfairs 
of life. Self-interest led the Saxon to Normanize his lan- 
guage, and the French to Anglicize his speech. Then arose 
wandering poets, and warmed the present English into life. 
The descent of the English language through the Saxon, 
can be traced to the continent of Europe. There it appears 
as a sister of the Gothic family. But Europe is not its na- 
tive place. It is of Asiatic origin. Its home is to be sought 
in the northwestern parts of Hindostan, the seat of the 
far-famed Sanskrit language — sister to the Zend and 
Coptic. 



INSTRUCTION IX. 
THB ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The word, element, in this connection, means a distinct 
part of a language. It is applied alone to mixed languages, 
like the English, and embraces the words received from any 
other language, living or dead ; as the French or Latin. 

The study of the elements of the English language has been 
too much neglected. A knowledge of them is necessary 
to a correct knowledge of our native speech. It makes us 
acquainted with our forefathers, their character and condi- 
tion. It shows us where our mother-tongue was deficient, 
and where it was necessary to borrow, in order to make up 
deficiencies. It defines great points of history, preserving 
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the records of the contact of our fore&thers with other 
nations. 

The elements of the English language, to which we are 
now directing attention, are quite numerous. There is 
scarcely any nation on earth with which we have not been 
in close contact, and from which we have not received by 
commerce, expeditions and missions, some words. The 
chief elements, however, are few. They are the Saxon, 
Gk>thic, Celtic, French, Latin and Ghreek. 



INSTRUCTION X. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT. 



The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language is something 
more than an element. It is our mother-tongue. It was the 
native speech of the mass of the English nation from the 
eighth to the tenth century aflber Christ. For a while, it was 
subdued by the French^ and survived only among the sturdy 
peasants. Policy and self-interest favored its introduction 
again to power. It came forth from retirement, and min- 
gled with the French. Commerce restored it : poetry nursed 
its new existence. 

The restoration of the Anglo-Saxon gave rise to our 
present English. The French and Latin words, then in 
common use among the people, were adopted and moulded 
according to the form and spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. So 
it became our mother-tongue. As such it still remains. 

It is a rich portion of our language, and by fex the most 
important. The words that compose it, are the words of 
home, of childhood, of nature, of the heart, of domestic life, 
of business, of definite thought and action. It is the por6im 
of our lang^tuxgfe best adapted for early education^ aud sHofuWleoer 
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form iht basis of English speech. By it, we are allied to the 
great Gormc or Germanic fsunily of languages, and the 
sacred Sansebit of Hindost&n. 



I N8TR UCTIO N XI. 
THE GOTHIC ELEMENT. 



Thb Gothic element is very much like the Anglo-Saxon, 
and naturally follows it. It embraces words from the 
German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic lan- 
guages. AH these are sister speeches to the English tongue, 
and compose the Gothic fiimily. Nothing certain is known 
of this family of languages till a short time before the Chris- 
tian era. We know that the Goths followed the Celts about 
the year 680 B. C, and drove them to the west and south 
of Europe. We know also that the name means bbave, 
and was applied by the Eomans to those German tribes best 
known to them in the latter days of the Empire. The 
Greeks speak of them in the eighth century before Christ. 
They dwelt then on the Black Sea. 

A& early as A. D. 787, some of the Gothic tribes found 
their way to England, and made a conquest of Northum- 
berland. They were known as Northmen, and in 1003, 
had possession of the whole of England. 

In this way, the Gothic element was introduced into Great 
Britain, and engrafted by war upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Commerce and social intercourse, since then, have increased 
the nimiber of words from this source, and made our lan- 
guage strong and copious by contributions from its sister 
languages. The Gothic family of languages, and especially 
the German and J4^qssiptGpTHic, connect the English with 
ih0 SamJcritf 
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INSTRUCTION XII. 
THE CELTIC ELEMENT. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, but interest- 
ing. It was derived from the CfeZfe, the earliest inhabitants 
of Great Britain. They formed the first emigration from 
Asia into Europe, some sixteen hundred years before Christ. 

The words from this source have been received into the 
English language at four different periods. Some of them 
have been introduced recently from the Gaelic of Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Cambrian of Wales, branches of the 
Celtic stock." Some of them were introduced through the 
Latin, between the Danish and Norman conquests, or be- 
tween A. D. 787 and 1066. Others are common to the Gothic 
stock, and were brought into use about the same period. 
The greater number, by far, are relics of the old Celtic 
stock which remained alive in England after the descent of 
the Angles and Saxons upon that island. They refer chief- 
ly to places, and belong to geography. In this respect, the 
Celtic bears the very same relation to the English language 
as the Indian dialects. Both exist in the English tongue in 
names of places. 

INSTRUCTION XIII. 

THE FRENCH ELEMENT. 

The French element occupies a large place in our Ian 
^age. It was received from the Norman-French, a lan- 
guage spoken on the continent, from the river Loire to 
Flanders. This language is a mixture of the Latin and the 
old dialects of Gaul, now called France. Thes^e. diak«.^ 
were chieSjr Celtic. 
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The French element, as thus explained, was partly intro- 
duced by intercourse between the Saxons and Normans 
before the Conquest. But its marked appearance in Eng- 
land dates from William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066. It 
came in like a flood. The Anglo-Saxon was swept away 
into the walks of common life. Norman-French was the 
language of courts and official life. It ceased to be such in 
A. D. 1327, and the Anglo-Saxon was restored — ^it ceased, 
but left many words mingled with the Anglo-Saxon 
speech. 

Since then, there have been many additions. New words 
have been introduced from time to time by commerce, in- 
tercourse and the arts. The practice of using French words 
and phrases in English speech, although in bad taste, has 
introduced many words into our language. This practice 
arose from the intermingling of the Saxons and Normans, 
and their attempts to understand each other. 

The words embraced in the French element have enriched 
our language. They refer chiefly to law, taste and the arts. 
Poetry owes much to the Norman-French. This element 
in our language connects with the Latin and Greek and the 
old Pelasgic of Greece. 

INSTRUCTION XIV. 
THE CLASSIC ELEMENT. 

The Classic element embraces words from the Latin and 
Greek languages. The Latin language was spoken by the 
ancient Eomans, and received its name from Latium, the 
name of their country. It is a mixture of the old dialects 
of Italy, altered somewhat by the Greek. The Greek 
language was spoken by the ancient Greeks, inhabitants of 
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Greece, and is a mixture of old dialects of tliat country. 
Both are now dead languages. 

The Latin part of the classic element 'is very important. 
It began to be introduced by Caesar, 55 B. C. For five 
hundred years, the Eomans ruled Britain, and the Latin 
language was spoken by the rulers. Only a few words, 
however, were introduced into the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Christianity brought in many. During the time of the 
Christian Saxon kings, religious teachers and lovers of 
Latin learning, introduced many Latin words. They 
referred chiefly to the church. 

The revival of learning in the fourteenth century brought 
m still more. About this time, ignorance prevailed. Monks 
kept the keys of knowledge. Its treasures were locked up 
in the Latin tongue. 

Since that revival, or the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
work of accession has gone steadily on. The learned have 
loved the classics, and introduced their thoughts and words 
freely. In the sixteenth century, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, Latin words were largely interwoven into the 
English language. 

Such is a view of the Latin part of the classic element. 
The words embraced in it refer to law, religion and the 
arts, and are useful in completing the English language. 

The Greek portion of the classic element is not so extensive 
as the Latin. Much of it came into the English through 
the Latin and French. Much of it was brought in by the 
early religious teachers of England. Other ways remain to 
be noticed. The lovers of Greek learning have introduced 
many Greek words. The progress of arts and sciences has 
brought in more. Like the Latin, they helij to Q«a^\<b^ftk 
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the materials of the English language, and make it capable 
of expressing all the thoughts of all men. 



I N 8TR UCTIO N X V. 
ENGLISH WOBDS. 

The words of the English language have swelled to 
eighty thousand, and present a mixed appearance, somewhat 
like the American nation. We can almost apply to it the 
language of wonder used by the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost : How hear we every man in our own tongue, in which 
we were bom— Celts, Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans, French, Spanish, ItaHan, Eussian, Jew, Persian, 
and Hindoo I The old Eoman and Greek are also repre- 
sented. Such is the mixed assemblage of words composing 
the English language. 

These words naturally arrange themselves in groups, 
distinguished by native features. They apply to distinct 
objects of thought. The Anglo-Saxon words refer chiefly 
to home, the heart, and sensible things ; the Gothic relate 
mainly to the same ; the Celtic appear in torn fragments ; 
the French direct us to manufactures, law and taste ; and 
the classic, to arts, sciences and religion. Such things are 
worthy of attention. 

These groups of words retain the sfpirit of the languages 
from which they have been received. They have taken the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon, but preserved their native life. 
We may look upon them as naturalized words, appearing 
at home in our native language, but retaining so much of 
the languages to which they were native as to remind us 
constantly of their origin. This is an important feature in 
our knowledge. At this point, words become history^ and 
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inform us of tlie nations with which we have been in con- 
tact, and from which we have borrowed words to make up 
the deficiencies of Anglo-Saxon speech* 

Words are history. They stand for things. The words 
composing the different elements of the English language 
record many things about the people who used them first, 
and now stand in the English language, for things which 
the Goth, Celt, Frank, Latin and Greek first saw and felt. 
Such views bring to Hght the importance of words. Their 
study is the study of man. 



INSTRUCTION XVI. 
WOBDS ABE THE BEOINKINa OF LANGUAGE. 

The whole word formed the beginning of infant speech. 
Ijanguage has not commenced in any instance as we begin 
to teach it to our children. The alphabet is unknown to 
the child. Syllables are unnoticed. The whole word caught 
the ear and early employed the tongue. Adam, we are 
told, gave names to living things. So the first language 
began on earth. So every child begins his speech. 

Words also are the beginning of every new engrafture. 
Entire words introduced the different elements that compose 
the English language. As the gardener takes a bud from a 
tree, and buds it upon a new stock, so the Anglo-Saxon has 
taken words from various languages, and engrafted them 
upon his own. The letters and syllables are but little 
regarded. He has always taken the entire word, and intro- 
duced it entire, or changed its form a little to make it agree 
with the forms of his mother-tongue. So the various ele- 
ments have been brought into the English language. 
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INSTRUCTION XVII. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF WORDS. 

WoBDS are only signs^ and can be understood best by see- 
ing or feeling the things for which they stand. In this consists 
the true knowledge of words. 

There is something more. Words are compound things. 
The spoken word is composed of sounds^ and divisions of 
sounds, called syllables. The written word is composed of 
letters, and divisions of letters, called syllables. These things 
are to be known. 

This is not all. Words have a structure, or maJce. They 
are buildings, and are composed of sounds or letters. 
This is true of every word ; but particularly so, of deriva- 
tive and compound ones. In looking at the structure of 
words, we must see how they are reared or formed from 
simple words by prefixes and suffixes. 

Words also have a history, and one that is very interest- 
ing. The origin and changes of words form its records. 
They are very instructive, and tell us much about our fore- 
fathers and the nations with whom they lived in intercourse. 
In studying the history of words, we must not overlook 
their national origin, but trace them to their Saxon, Gothic, 
Celtic, French, Latin or Greek source. An instance will 
illustrate this point. The word, tribulation, now means dis- 
tress or sorrow. It is derived from the Latin, and at first 
meant the act of separating the com from the hushs. It may 
be traced to another word, which is its root, and the name 
of the roller by which this separation took place. 

There is still another thing to be known to complete the 
knowledge of words. Words are living things. Instead 
of being skeletons of letters, or forms of empty sound, they 
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are bodied thought — the soul made visible. They are to be 
known by seeing and feeling this embodiment — the idea or 
thought expressed: 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THE SOITNDS AND LBTTSBS OF THB ENOLXSH LAKOVAOB. 

The words that compose the English language are spoken. 
In speaking them, the ear takes notice of certain sounds* 
Thus, in speaking the word, maUj it distinguishes three 
sounds f represented by the letters, m, a, n. If we examine, 
in this way, all the words of our language, we will find that 
they are all spoken by forty sounds. Some of these are 
common to all languages on the earth : others are peculiar 
to our own. This is found to be the case when we com- 
pare them with those of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. And yet, the sounds 
of languages, when they differ, are only varieties of the sarM ' 
sounds. 

The words that compose the English language are writf 
ten. In writing them, the eye observes distinct characters 
or letters. Thus, in writing the word, hope, it observes 
four letters, h, o, p, e. If we examine, in this way, all the 
written words of our language, we will find only twenty^six 
letters. These are known as the English alphabet. 

The word, alphabet, is composed of the names of the first ^ 
two Greek letters, alpha, beta, which are the same as our a, 
6. It is the name of the letters of a language orderly dis- 
posed. The order of our alphabet is not natural. The true 
order is as follows : h, a, i, u, o, e, w, p, b, f, v, t, d, k, g, 8, ^ 
z, I, m, n, r,j, c, q, x. 

Our alphabet is not a complete one. It has three great 
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1. Deficient It has only twenty-six letters to mark forty 
sounds. 

2. Bedundant. The letters, c, q, x, are. of no use. 

8. Irregular. It represents some single sounds by daubk 
letters; as in TRine, SRine] and some double sounds by sin- 
gle letters ; as in pine, jest 



INSTRUCTION XIX. 
THE HISTOBT OV THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

Thb English alphabet has a history, and one made up 
of very instructive records. It is pleasant to know where 
and how we obtained those letters in which we make our 
hopes and sorrows visible. It is desirable to be able to 
trace them to their source, and note the changes which have 
passed upon them. 

The English alphabet is inmiediately descended from the 
Anglo-Saxon. There are points of difference, however, be- 
tween them. The Anglo-Saxon contained twenty-three letters. 
Among these, are not to be found the letters, j, h, q, v, w 
and z. Among these, is found a character representing the 
sounds of ih, as heard in thin and thine. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet is derived from the Latin. We 
know not the precise time. We only know that in the 
third century, the Latin alphabet was applied to the Grothic 
languages, of which the Anglo-Saxon is a branch. 

The Latin alphabet is to be traced to the Greek, which 
was introduced into Italy by the Etrurians, about twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

The Gh'eek alphabet is not an original one. It was received 
from the Phoenician, which is the same as the Hebrew. 
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Cadmus introduced it into Greece, some sixteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

Beyond this, we look in vain for any thing like an alpha- 
bet. We find symiols, pictures, and sounds, but no letters. 
Such is the history of the English alphabet. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first or most ancient 
alphabet was not an orderly collection of simple sounds, or 
letters representing them; but a collection of syllables. 
Alphabets were first syllabic. 



INSTRUCTION XX. 
CLA88IFI0ATI0N OF THE ALPHABBT. 

The letters composing the English alphabet have points 
of resemblance and difference among themselves. These 
points are of great importance. 

They differ to the eye, while they are the same to the ear. 
This is the case with /and ph in the word, Philip. 

Some of them are simple voice, and can form wobds or 
SYXLABLES by themselvcs. These are vowels, and have all 
Skflat and continiums sound; as, a, e, i, o, u. 

Others are unable to form any word or syllable by them- 
selves. These are called consonants; as, b, c, d,f, g, h,j, k, 
I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, z. 

Some of the consonants have a close resemblance to the 
vowels, and are called liquids ; as, I, m, n, r. Their soimd is 
fiat and continuous. 

Others are called mutes, and cannot form any thing like 
a word or syllable by themselves. They are silent letters ; 

as, g, d, t 

. Some of the letters of the alphabet have a smooth sound; 

as, p, b: others have a rough one ; as, sfi, /. 
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Some of them are tharp^ and sound like a tohisper; as, Ji^ 
8, t: others sue flat, and have a natural sound; as, d, b, z. 

The alphabet, as thus classified, may be presented at one 
view. 

1. Vowels, or the letters that have a smooth, flat, continu- 
0U8 sound, and form syllables by ihemsdves: a, e, i, o, u. 

2. Liquid CONSONANTS, or those letters that have a smootA, 
flat, continuous sound, and form an imperfect syllable by 
themselves : Z, m, n, r. 

8. Mutes, or those letters that have a flat or sharp, 
smooth or rough sound, but can form no syllable by them- 
selves ; as, p, t, k, 8, J, d, g, «, / th, k, 8h, v, 

!1. Smooth and sharp : p, t, k, 9. i 1. Sharp and smooth : p, t, k, 9. 

2. Smooth and flat: b, d, g, z. (2. Sharp and roo^ : f, t\ i, $k 

(8. Bough and sharp :/,th,k,9h, (8. Flat and smooth : b^d^ g,g. 

4. Bough and flat : v, th, g, zh. \^ Flat and rough : v^th^ g^xK 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 
HOW THB VOBTY 80X7NDS ABS RSPBBSENTED BT TWENTT-8IZ LBTTXB8. 

The forty soimds which compose the spoken English 
language are represented by twenty-six letters. This is done 
in three ways. 

1. By certain letters or marks; as, rf, J, in the words, did^ 
had. 

2. By mjoMng one letter stand for two or Tnore sounds; as 
a in the words, father, fate, all. 

8. By combining two letters; as, sh, ch, and ng, in the 
words, shine, child, and sing. 

The whole subject may be presented at one view. We 
give, for this purpose, the forty sounds of the English lan- 
guage as they are actually represented. 
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I. Thb Vowel Sounds. 

1. a as in father. 

2. a as in fate. 
8. a as in fat. 

4. a as in all, water. 

5. 6 as in mete, feet. 

6. 6 as in bed. 



There are twelve vowels. 

7. i as in pit. 

8. as in note. 

9. as in not. 

10. 00 as in look, book. 

11. t^ as in twbe. 

12. u as in tub. 



II. Diphthongs. There are four diphthongs. 

1. oi as in oil. 8. t as in pine. 

2. 01^ as in lot^. 4. et^ as in net^;. 

in. Consonants.. There are twenty-foue consonants. 



1. y as in ye. 

2. 16; as in tvoe. 
8. p as in ^ipe. 

4. & as in iabe. 

5. / as in Jkn. 

6. V as in t;ain. 
7 t as in ^pe. 

8. d! as in did. 

9. i as in JcLte, 

10. g as in ^ame. 

11. 5 as in ^in. 

12. 5% as in shiae. 



18. z as in zone. 

14. 2^ as in asnire. 

15. A as in Tie. 

16. 2 as in 2ame. 

17. m as in TTian. 

18. n as in new. 

19. r as in rap. 

20. cA as in cAild. 

21. ^% as in ^in. 

22. ^ as in thine. 

23. 72^ as in siri^. 



24. j (dzh) as in join. 

The letters c, q, and x are represented by other letters : 
chj s OT k] g by hv, and a; by fe or gs. J is represented 
by dzh. 



INSTRUCTION XXII. 



PBBMUTATION AND TBANSITION OF LETTEB8. 



The sounds and letters of the Eng\isli lan^JLaigb «:t^\r3 
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no means stable. They undergo some changes in speech 
and writing, which require attention. 

The ear often takes notice of one sound substituted for 
another. The sound of t^ is heard for o and e, in the word, 
contentment. Days and boxes are pronounced as if written, 
dayz, bocksez. 

The letters also undergo some changes. Man becomes 
men, foot becomes feet, and li^ becomes lire. The letter d^ 
in the prefix, ad, becomes c, f, p, and n in the words, ac- 
cent, a/Bront, appear, annex. These changes are called ^?er- 
mutation. 

Permutation is the exchxinge of one letter for another. It 
takes place among letters of the same, or neighboring organs 
in the same language. It also takes place in order to se- 
cure a pleasant sound. Permutation is important, and goes 
fer to explain the great differences that exist in the spelling 
of words. 

There is another change in letters to be noticed. Words, 
in passing from one language into another, undergo some 
changes. One lelter is exchanged for another of the same 
class. This is called transition. 

% Transition is the eocchange of one letter for another of the sarm 
class. It takes place between different languages. Thus, the 
letter, &, in brother, is/ in Latin, and^A in Greek: brother^ 
frater^ phrater. This change arises out of variety of pronun- 
ciation, and is of much importance. It becomes a guide, 
and enables us to see the same word in different languages, 
changed only by the transition of one or more of its letters; 
as, father^ pater ^ vater^ aihair ; the English word, live^ and 
the German, fe6ew. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 
SYLLABLES. 



Thsbs are many words in the English language which 
are broken up into parts in sounding them ; as, or-der-ly. 
These parts are called syllables. 

The word, syllable, is derived from two Greek words, 
which mean to take together. If I sound the word, happy, 1 
take the sounds of h, a, pin the one case, and jp, y in the 
other case, together, and thus divide the word into two syl- 
lables. 

A syllable, in a spoken word, is a word, or so mtcch of it as 
is sounded at once. A syllable, in a written word, is a letter 
or letters representing a syllable in a spoken word. In the 
first languages, all words were of one syllable. 

Syllables are unportant. Their proper division is by no 
means an easy matter. I divide the word, agree, into two 
syllables, a-gree ; but plague is not divided. The word, 
episcopal, may be divided in two ways, e-pi-sco-pal or e-pis- 
co-pal. Which is the correct division ? Three things are 
to be our guide in this matter — ^three simple things. 

1. There are as many syllables in a word as there are 
distinct vowel sounds ; as, man, hu-man-i-ty. 

2. Compound words are always divided into the simple 
ones; as, up-on, false-hood. 

8. Derivative words almost always have the terminations, 
prefixes, and suffixes separated from the root or radical 
word ; as, LOV-er, un-GXJARD-ed. 

The ear often interferes with the third rule, and requires 
words to be divided so as to secure a pleasing sound ; as, 
big-a-my, not bi-ga-my. Good society and a good diction- 
ary will be our best guides in this matter. 
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I 

The division of words into syllables brings to view a 
point of interest. In the spoken word, we hear douihU 
sounds : in the written word, we see dcruhle letters ; as, ha^y, 
batter. These double sounds and letters are not the spelling 
of such words as they appear in. They are the two ele- 
ments which enter into the sound of every letter, and are 
known as the radical and vanish in vowels, and the vowel 
and consonantal element in consonants. Both appear in 
the written word only in the consonant ; as, latter, toppling. 
In such words, the sound belongs to both syllables; as, 
lacier, sin-ning. 

Words, when divided into syllables, have points of re- 
semblance. They are divided into classes according to the 
number of syllables they contain. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, child, 
he. A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable ; as, 
an-chor, ru-hy. A word of three syllables is called a trisyl- 
lable ; as, wo-man-hood, A word of more than three syllables 
is called a polysyllable ; as, hu-rrmn-i-ty. 

The words that compose the English language differ in 
the number of their syllables. Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
words are mainly raoriosyUahles ; the French and classic 
words are rarely of this class. They are chiefly dissyllables, 
trisyllables and polysyllables. 

INSTRUCTION XXIV. 
QUANTITY. 

Some syllables require a longer time to pronounce them 
than others, and are said to be long or short. If I sound 
the words, men and mendy which are words of one syllable, 
rrvend is longer than men by the sound of the letter, d. The 
length of syllables, as thus seen, is called quantity. 
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The word, quantity, is of Latin origin, and is applied to 
any thing that can be measured. As such, it can be applied 
to syllables, since time is required in sounding them. Quafi- 
tity is the length ofsyUoihles, as hng or short 

The quantity of syllables in English depends on the 
vowels. In every syllable, there must be one vowel, and 
this is long or short. It \a Icyng when it ends a word or 
syllable: it is short when followed by a consonant. The 
word, /lifter, is an instance; the syllable, /i, being long, and 
thexj short. 

The quantity of syllables in Latin and Greek depended 
on the syllables. The great difiference between the English 
and classical languages on this subject may be thus stated: 
In English, quantity is measured by the length of the vowel, 
and in Latin and Greek, by the length of the syllable. 
Thus, the Romans would call ar^ in arma^ a long syllable, 
while we would call it short. 

The quantity of syllables, as thus explained, is readily 
measured by the ear. To guide it, however, it may be well 
to remember that a syllable with a long vowel is long, .and 
that a syllable with a short vowel becomes long when fol* 
lowed by a number of consonants ; aa, sit, sight 

Quantity is of much importance. It gives variety to 
speaking and reading, and forms the pleasing measure tiiat 
is felt in the arrangement of words in poetry. 

like the Idaves of the fdrest when Btimmer U gr6en, 
Thftt h6st with their b&nners at siinset were s^en. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 
AOOBNT. 

If I pronounce the word, ty-rant^ there ia moie efeua^bn 
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Hixid force of voice on the syllable, ty, tlian on rant. This is 
called accent. Its sign is ^ 

The word, accent, comes from two Latin words, and means 
to sing to. It referred, in ancient times, to the jpitch of voice 
in singing or rehearsing. Its meaning now is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Accent is the elevation and stress of voice on a syllable. 

Every word of more than one syllable has an accent ; 
as, anchor, iarefoot, bere/iJ, abroad. "Words of more than 
two syllables commonly have two accents, the primary and 
secondary. This is the case in the word, (w-pi-ra-tion. The 
accent on the syllable, ra^ is primary : the accent on (w is 
secondary. 

The position of the accent is not easily fixed in EnglisL 
This is owing, in a good degree, to the mixed character of 
OUT language. Every nation has its own rules for accenting 
words. Now, since we have borrowed words somewhat 
largely from many languages, especially the French, Latin 
and Greek, our mode of accenting them will naturally be 
of a mixed character. It will partake somewhat of all these 
languages. The use of good society and a good dictionary 
should be our guides. It is commonly placed, however, on 
the root. 

The lise of accent is now to be pointed out. It is of 
much importance, and adds much variety to conversation 
and reading. 

1. It changes the meaning of words. TSmnent means a 
state of pain ; but torment means to put in a state of pain. 

2. It changes nouns, or the names of things, into verbs ; 
as, rSbely rebel ; convert, convert 

3. It determines the nature of compound words, and 
binds the single ones composing them together ; as, hSuse- 
hold-stuff, ddor-key. 

4. It exerts an influence on the orthography of words. 
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5. It determines the nature of English poetry. Poetic 
feet, or measures, depend entirely on accent. 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 
OBTHOBPT AND OBTHOOBAPBT. 



The words of the English language are both spoken and 
written, and require attention to orthoepy and orthography. 
If I pronounce a word, as, welfare^ it is an exercise in or- 
thoepy : if I write it, it is an exercise in orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct pronunciation. It relates to the spoken word, and 
determines its proper sound, accent and quantity. 

Orthoepy is seldom presented correctly in the speech of 
any one. Errors are common. Four of these require 
marked attention. 

1. Error of sound. To pronounce the word, neither, as if 
written nighther or naythcTj and not neeihur^ is an error of 
sound or articulation. 

2. JError of accent. To osi^j perfume when speaking of the 
odor of a flower, and not pirfame^ is an error of accent. 

8. Error of quantity. To say orator^ and not Srator, is 
an error of quantity and accent. 

4. Error of indistinctness. To pronounce the word, con- 
tentmenty as if written cuntintmunt, is an error of indistinct- 
ness, and one that is very common. 

This state of things need not discourage us. There are 
guides. They are found in the itsage of good society, a 
good dictionary, and the etymology of words. The flower 
anemone is pronounced by some as if written anemmony. 
Its etymology is Greek, and determines the point. It is 
pronounced anemone, as if written anemohny. 
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Orthography is derived fix)m two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It relates to the written word, and ascer- 
tains its spelling. It has ever been an unsettled subject. 
The speaking and spelling of words do not agree, and thus 
there is room for different views in matters of orthography. 
A good dictionary and the etymology of words are our best 
guides. 



INSTRUCTION XXVII. 
STTMOLOGT. 

Words have all had an origin and growth. Some of 
those which we use in daily speech are older than Egypt 
or Assyria. They were used in the cradle of the human 
race. In coming down to us from that distant past, they 
have undergone many changes of form and signification. 
Indeed, many of them are very unlike what they were 
once. 

Words, as thus viewed, present an interesting point of 
study. It is known as etymology. 

The word, etymology^ is derived from two Greek words, 
and means a true account It requires us to trace a word 
through all its changes to its origin, and give its exact 
meaning when first used. Thus, the word, hypocrite^ means 
one who appears to be what he is not. We have received 
it from the Greek through the French. It is composed of 
two words, which mean to separate under, and was applied 
to those who acted on the Grecian stage under a mask. 
This is its etymology. 

The etymology of words is profitable and interesting. 
Some knowledge of it is necessary, if we would become 
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familiar with our native tongue. It embraces three par- 
ticulars: 

1. The tracing of a word to its root or roots. The termina- 
tions, prefixes and suffixes are to be removed, and the rad- 
ical word reached. In the word, unrighteous, we take away 
the prefix, un, and the suffix, eous. The radical irord^. right, 
remains, which means that which is straight, or not inclined. 

2. The tracing of a word to its root and the language where 
it was first used. The word, hypocrite, as presented above, 
is an instance. 

3. The growth of the word frora its origin to its present use. 
The word, sacrament, for instance, is now used to denote 
baptism and the Lord^s Supper, or the communion of Chris- 
idans as tiiey partake of bread ana wine in remembrance 
of Christ's death. It was used by the early Christian church 
to denote any sacred transaction^ as the incarnation of Christ. 
WepassnowtotheEomans; for the word is of Latm origin. 
Here it was used for any solemn oath. We pass beyond even 
this, and find it in use among the Eoman soldiers. It meant 
the military oath by which each soldier bound himself never 
to abandon his standard. Once more : We look into Eoman 
law, and find the word used as the naw^ of the pledge given 
by the plaintiff and defendant in certain suits, the loser 
devoting his pledge to the use of the temple. This is its 
origin, and here we see that it meant a sacred thing, because 
it was devoted to the temple. 

Such is a view of etymology. It is the study of history 
as seen in the origm and growth of words. 

But a question of some interest arises here. Where shall 
we stop in tracing the word backward towards its source? 
In the word, mother, where shall we stop? At the old 
SaJion, moder ; Gothic, mutter; Celtic, malJuiir; French^ 
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mire ; Latin, mater ; Greek, mater, or Sanskrit, mairif At 
the old Saxon moder. And why ? Because it has come 
directly from it, and agrees best with the Saxon name of 
mother in form. We trace it only to that language from 
which we have direc^Zy received it. The FORM and history 
of the word is our guide, as in the case of mother aJreadj 
given. 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 
TWO KINDS OF BTTMOLOOY. 

The etymology, or true account of a word, which we 
have given, is historic. It traces a word, as we trace a 
river, back to its native source. Arrived at the fount of 
the river, we may pause, or proceed to examine and explain 
the rise of the river at that place. We may do the same 
thing when we arrive at the primary word. Thus poet is 
traced to the French, and thence to the Latin and Greek. 
In the latter language, it seems to take its rise, and means 
creator. This is historic etymology. 

There is another and higher kind. It is that which 
attempts to explain the fount. It seeks the fiill account of 
the origin of words. Why did they arise and take the 
forms which now belong to them ? Or if these are altered 
forms, what shapes did they take at first, and why did they 
take them ? This is philosophic etymology, as it attempts the 
explanation of the sounds, forms and meanings of words. 

It consists of two parts. The first is a comparison of 
words in various languages, in order to find their common 
origin and original form. In making this comparison, we 
are guided chiefly by consonants, for vowels are of little 
account, since they are very changeable. Consonants 
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alone can fix tlie resemblance and form of words, and 
are to receive the cHef care in the comparison. The 
change of consonants of the same, or neighboring organs, is 
common, and does not interfere with this principle. An 
instance will explain all that we have said. 

The word, father, is femiliar. I wish to find its ety- 
mology. I trace it in the German voter ot fader ; Latin 
pater ; Greek pater ; Celtic aihair ; Spanish and Italian 
padre; French j^^re; Sanskrit ^W, and Hebrew ah. 

In looking over all these forms, I find a wonderfiil agree- 
ment. They all have a common origin. All those with 
two syllables, ending in er, and W, have taken this syllable 
firom a word which means, man. The re of the French 
p6re is the same. It is a suffix ; and we remove it. Then 
they all agree in every important particular. Each becomes 
a word of one syllable, having the open A or one of its 
modifications, e or t, and the consonant B, or a consonant 
of the same organ, v, p^ / th. But what is the meaning 
of this primary word, oJ, pa, fa, ath,pe oxpif It is the 
instinctive sound of childhood calling to its source — ^the 
&ther, or man who owns the relationship. 

Etymology, as thus explained, is of great importance. 
It is not, however, very valuable as a guide to the primi- 
tive, or seed-words which God has sown in all languages. 
They have experienced so many changes of form, sound 
and meaning, in the migrations of man over the earth, as to 
make their study almost hopeless. It is valuable in guiding 
us in the comparison of words in different languages. It 
makes their study easy and instructive. So certain is this guide, 
that we may set it down as a common rule, that words that 
have the same consonants, or those of the same organ, are the 
same tvcrds, and have a common origin. Thvia^ ouic ^oxd^ 
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8ISTEB, is the same as the Gbrman sdiwester ; Latin wwr; 
French sosur ; Celtic suir ; Sanskrit atvdsri. 



INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
GUIDES TO ENGLISH BTTX0L0G7. 

The English language, as is well Imown, is a mixed one. 
It embraces words from the principal languages of the 
worid. 

Once, it was a simple language. When it was introduced 
into the Isle of Thanet, it was altogether Anglo-Saxon. It 
was Anglo-Saxon when, in 827, it became the living speech 
of England. 

Since then, a change has passed upon it. The Ang lo, 
Saxon is only the basis of the English language. Some 
forty thoiLsand words have been adopted from the various 
European languages, the Latin and the Greek, and natural- 
ized. It is like our nation. The colonies of Plymouth- 
rock and Jamestown have grown into a mighty nation ; and 
one of the forms of growth, has been the adoption rf the 
citizens of other nations. So the Anglo-Saxon has grown 
into the present English by the free adoption of words from 
other languages. 

In looking over the forty tJiousand words which have be- 
come English in this way, we wish to know their origin. 
We wish to know from whence we have adopted them, as 
we wish to know that Webster came to us from the English, 
Andrew Jackson from the Irish, the Buchanans from the 
Scotch, and the De Witts from the Dutch. 

This wish is not very easUy gratified in all cases. It is 
attended with toil and some study. In many cases, how- 
ever, the task is easy. There are many of the adopted 
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words of our laoguage that can be as readily referred to 
the languages from which we have directly received them, 
as many of our citizens can be referred to the nations from 
which they came to ns. 

Many words are readily referred to the Gothic fiunily ; as, 
dog, gruff, sod, stop, stout, mighty and sleight 

Many words are as easily referred to the French; as, 
firank, encore, ennui, escort, jolly and depot 

Many words can be recognized at once as of Latin descent; 
as, orb, globe, form, quantity, subject, copula and predi- 
cate. 

Some words are known at a glance to be of Greek ex- 
tract ; as, tome, theology, geology, euphony, anatomy and 
atmosphere. 

The greater part of the adopted words of our language 
are not so easily identified as being of Gothic, French, Latin 
or Greek origin. And why ? They are common to many 
languages ; and it is possible that they may have come to 
us from any one of the Gothic sisterhood, or from any one 
of the classic languages or their derivatives. 

To what language, then, shall we refer them ? This is no 
easy question to answer. We reply, however, to that lan- 
guage Jrom which they have directly come to us. This is the 
only simple and safe principle on which we can classify the 
adopted words of our language. What, if the word be- 
longed remotely to the Greek ! It was adopted by the Eo- 
mans and naturalized. We have received it as a Latin 
word, just as we have received the Wallaces of teland, 
although originally Scotch, as Ksh, and the Le Clercs of 
England, although originally French, as English. If we 
adopt any other principle, there is no reason why we should 
stop short in the genealogy of languages till we reach the 
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first langaage, or paxusie in the genealogy of m^i till we stop 
at the fiunilj of Eden. 

But how aie we to know firom what langoages we have 
received the adopted words of our own ? By the applica- 
tion of two simple principles — ^their fobm and ^eir histobt. 
These are our only certain guides. And they are generally 
sufficient Words, like men, have a national form ; and by 
it, they may be readily identified. TerminationS| suffixes 
and prefixes are as much French, Latin and Greek, as the 
Frenchman, Boman and Greek himself. Even where they 
are the same, they have undergone some change which 
naturalizes them to the French, Latin or Greek lan- 
guage. 

Thesameistrue to a great extent of radical words. They 
may have come down to us through the Gothic, French, 
Latin and Ghreek, from the distant Sanskrit, but in each of 
these languages, they appear in their national forms. This 
may be illustrated by the word, night : Anglo-Saxon night; 
German nacht; Celtic nochd; Latin nod; Spanish noche; 
French nuit; Greek ntias; Sanskrit nisa. 

The form of words will generally enable us to refer them 
at once to that language from which we have directly 
adopted them. I find, for instance, the word, ckntbb, in 
the English language. It is an adopted word. From 
whence? I compare it with the Greek Jcentron; Latin cen- 
trum ; and French centre. It agrees with the latter in form, 
and is naturally referred to the French language. I take 
again the word, tart, and ask from whence it has come? 
The French tarie and Danish iimrt are before us. So is the 
Anglo-Saxon teart It agrees with each of these in form; 
but history refers it to the Anglo-Saxon. Another instance. 
The word, jwibe, agrees very well in form with the Danish 
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jvya and the Frencli jus. Guided by its histcnyy ire refer 
it to the French language. 

The wordj/^rm, is one in conmion nae. From what lan- 
guage have we directlj received it? We compare it with 
tiie German ,^7rm; YremxAi forme ; Spanish jf&rmo^ and Latin 
forma. According to the first principle, it woxdd be referred 
at once to the G-erman or French, but history requires us to 
make the reference to the Latin language. The word must 
have found its way directly into our language in connection 
with mathematics. 

Such are the workings of the two principles which we 
have laid down for tradng the immediate origin of the 
adopted words of our language. The form of all such 
words is our common guide. Where this is uncertain, the 
history of the word under examination will supply the de- 
ficiency and direct us to the proper source. 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 
THB OOMPOSinOK AND DBBITATION OF WOBDB. 

Thebe are in all languages a limited number of original 
words from which all others have been formed. Those origi- 
nals, m many cases, are to be traced up to the first language. 
As God created trees whose seed were in themselves to mul- 
tiply their kinds upon the earth, so He gave man those 
names of things that have become the seed-words of all 
languages. By the aid of these, and in imitation of the 
actions of things, new original words have been added from 
time to time. The original words are about three htjn- 
PBED in number. 

From original words, found in all languages, others have 
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been formed. The formation lias taken place in two ways: 
by COMPOSITION and derivation. 

C<mvposition is iheunumoftwo or more vxrrds to form a new 
one; as, steamrboat. In this instance, the word, steam-hoai^ is 
a compound one ; and the words, steam and hodt, are simple 
ones. 

IkrivaMon is the drawing or deriving a word from its root or 
original. It applies only to derivative words. I take the 
word, affrighted^ and remove the prefix, af and the suffix, 
ei, and there remains the original word, fright. This is deri- 
vation. 

The derivation of words, as thus viewed, is just the oppo- 
site of their formation, and requires attention to termina- 
tions, PREFIXES and suffixes. Derivative words are 
formed by the addition of these : their derivation is shown 
by the subtraction of these. If the formation of words is 
illustrated by the increase of a river, flowing from a fountain 
and receiving tributary sixeams, so the derivoMon of words 
is illustrated by following the same river up from its mouth 
to its head. 

INSTRUCTION XXXI. 
TERMINATIONS. 

Words are related to each other in language. If I say, 
the boy's book, the words, boy and book, are related to each 
other as possessor and thing possessed, and the letter 5, with 
the apostrophe before it, expresses this relation. It is 
known as a termination. 

Terminations are changes in the forms of words to express 
their relations. They are found in almost all languages, and 
are of the greatest importance. They express numier, 
gender, ease, tense and person. 
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The terminations belonging to the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the English language, have aheadj been given in the 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. There are a 
few terminations in the English language still remaining* to 
be explained. These belong to the engrafted elements : 
words of French, Latin and Greek origin retain their own 
terminations, and require our attention. 

The terminations of the English language, derived from 
the Gothic, Celtic, French and classic languages, are very 
few in number. The reason of this may be stated. Ter- 
minations mark the relations of words to one another, and 
belong to Granmiar. Now, the relations or grammar of 
words, in our language, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon part, 
and is given in the first Hand-Book. 



INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
TEBMINATIONS THAT MABK NUMBEB. 

The names of single thiugs, derived from the French, 
Latin and Greek languages, are changed uito the names 
of plural things by certain terminations. These are as fol- 
lows: X, s, ES; A, -ffl, I, ES, us; A, ES, ta; im, I. 

SXEBOISS. 
FRENCH. 

Beau, a well-dressed young man. 
Bejlvx, Trell-dressed young men. 
More MoNsiEUB, Sir, a title of address to a man. 
"^ than <me, Me«siEUB«; Sirs, a title of address to men. 
J2S. MADAid^^a title of address to a lady. 

Men>AUE8, a title of address to ladies. 



S4 
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A. 

I 
ESL 
U& 



AMAinn^ a Morot tliiiig, 
Aacum^ Morot tliiiigiL 
LuLTA, a yoQiig inaeefc in ito grab itoUi 
Lakyo^ jonog inaeetB in their grab aUte. 
jffff^ Maoub^ a wiM man of Penia. 
thmn on€,MAai, wise men of Pernap 

Basd^ the feondation of a thing; 

Bn<% more than one foundation. 

ArrjJLATni^ means to seonre an end. 

ArPAHTM^ more than one means to seenre an end. 



A. 
ESL 
TA. 



pHDroianfoir, an erent that is Tidble^ 
Fbmhomeko, eyents that are TisiblOi 
jf(MV Caasa, the torning point of an i£Eair. 
than one, CBisei^ the turning points of affaira 
BoGKA, a doctrine^ or fixed opinion. 
DoeMA^ doctrines^ or fixed opiniona 



XnOXLLAinBOUB. 




Ohxbub^ the Hebrew name of an angeL 
Jfare CHXRUBtm^ the name of angels. 
than <me, Yatuoso, one who loves mnsio and painting: 
YiBTUOsty those who loye mnsio and panting. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 



TERMINATIONS THAT MARK GENDEB. 



All languages have certain ways by wliicli the names 
of males and females are distinguislied from one another. 
It is often done by using different words ; as, baj/, girl; 
beau, belle. It is commonly done by terminations. The 
name of the male is changed into the name of the female 
by the addition of a letter, or letters ; as, lion, lioness ; poet, 
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*€tess. The termination, ess, so conunon in English, was 
ceived from the French. They borrowed it from the 
sitin. It was originally Greek. 

The names of some male persons, derived from the 
rench, Latin and Greek, are changed into the names of 
males by the following terminations: es5, in^ %ne» 

BZBBOISS. 



AoTOB, a man who aets on the stage. 
^^ f^^ AoiBtfM, a woman who aets on the stage. 

* nmu!^ ^®*'» * """^ ^^ makes poetry. 

Tomeii, a woman who makes poetry. 



LATIN. 

Tbttatob, a man who leaves a will at death. 

TnxAXBM^ a woman who leaves a will at death. 
^^ f^^ADMiNiBiBATOB, a uum who attends to the affiurs of one 
^m!^ dying without a will 

AnMnnBTBATBta;^ a woman who attends to the aflSurs of 



one dying without a wilL 



( Thengnof'Qig^g^ i^ mmi ^\^q ^[ij^ deeds in arms. 

i ^ iH!^ HsRotiM^ a woman who does deeds in armsL 

\ fUMIM. 



NT. 



lOBOELLASEOVB, 

CJiXL, the name of a poor old man. 
CkaiAn, the name of a poor old woman. 
Tha tt^ </gui,TAir, the name of the Emperor of Tmrkey. 
^nm^ SuLrAH«» the name of the Empress of Tmrkey. 
Cbab, the name of the Emperor of Russia. 
CzABina, the ni£me of the Empress of Russia. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 

SUFFIXES. 

The things, wbicli words stand for, are oonstantl j chang* 
ing. They appear in new relations and new aspects. In* 
stead of representing these changes by new words, we 
commonly represent them by changes in the form of the 
radical word. I think, for instance, of the action of baking, 
and express it by the word, haJce, I may tln'nV also of the 
agent and the place where this action takes place. I can 
express them by a change in the form of the word, ftafe, 
by adding er, ery to it. Thus arise the two words, baker, 
bakery. These changes take place by snfl&xes. 

Suffioces are letters added to the end of a word to form new 
ones with new significations. They occur in aU languages, 
and are the fragments oi original words, now in many cases 
lost. 

The suffixes in the English language, like the language 
itself, are of a mixed character. They have been received 
from the Gothic, French^ Latin and Oreek tongues. The 
most of them, however, are th£ same suffixes under different 
forms, and may be happily brought together and studied in 
groups. These groups may be arranged under the objects 
to which they relate. For instance, the Gothic, er; the 
French, tier ; the Latin, or, and the Greek, ist^ er, tor, refer 
to the AGENT, or doer, and may be grouped imder this head. 

In the study of suffixes, the pupil should careftdly distin- 
guish the suffix from the connecting vowel. Thus, EaJ, lal and 
ual, as they appear in the words, corporeaZ, dictatona? and 
hsihiticalj are not dififerent suffixes from al, in the word 
finaZ. The E, I and u are connecting vowels. Consonants, 
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and even a syllable, as well as vowels, sometimes form the 
connection between suffixes and the radical words. These, 
too, must be carefully distinguished from suffixes. Thus, 
T in parenTal, and is in artisan, connect the radical words, 
parens and ars^ with the suffixes, al and an. 

The suffixes of the engrafted parts of the English lan- 
guage have been classified in the order of their meaning : 
thus, those denoting little or miniUe; the agent or actor; the 
act; the act of making ; the thing made or produced by the act; 
may or can be ; made of; pertaining to ; quality ; state or con- 
dition ; (bounding in ; ffie place where ; like. Then the com- 
pound suffixes^ and ism with its various meanings. 



INSTRUCTION XXXV. 
SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE WHAT IS LITTLE OB MIN17TE. 

The names of things are often changed into the names of 
little things of the same hind by the addition of a letter, or 
letters, ifofi, for instance, is the name of a large wooden 
beetle ; mallei is the name of a small one. 

Additions of this character are caUed suffixes, and are 
derived from the Gothic, French, Latin and Greek languages. 
They are ling ; et; ule, cu2e, c2e, el; and isk, and mean 
LITTLE or MINUTE. Thosc of Anglo-Saxon origin have 
already been noticed. 

EXBBOISB, 
GOTHKX 

UNG \ IditU. ^^^ '^ water-fowl, named from its daokmgi 
' i DvoKlinff, a lUUe water-fowl that ducks. 

3* 
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OBXHOOBAFEY'. 



I 



KE. < ZittU, I'^^i'* *l^'>V^l>^^'^^l'>^^*>7^'>™fr 



UauM, a littU beetle lor 



aoj thing. 



LAXnr. 



ULE. 

CULE. 

CLE. 

ELi 



6lobi» a round bod j. 

QiOBMle, a Z{<tf9 round body. 

AifTMATu a liying ereatore that breather 
LUtie, AsDiALeuU, m Yery liUie vaimal, 
mimUe, CkiiFii^ the Latin name lor body* 

(kmsvBeU, a Uttit bod j, as an atom. 

Saood% the Latin name for bag; not lued in iCngliJi 

Bjomd^ a liiUe bag. 



1 



IBK. i LUtie. 



the Greek name for star; not naed in EngUah. 
aJi^^Btar. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 
8XJFFIXB8 THAT DENOTE THE AGENT, OB AOTOB. 

The names of agents, in Englisli, are foimed £rom veros 
and nou/ns by certain suffixes. They are of GothiO) Erencli, 
Latin and Greek origin, and are as follows: er, ar^ard; ier^ 
ee, ewTj on^ ain; eer, or, auj ant, ent, ate, ary, ive, zen; ian^ 
tte^ist^ast. All these denote the agent, or aotob. 



BZBB0I8B. 



GOIHia 



ER. 



AB. 



ABD. 



BoB^ to seiae by force. 
BoBBer, one who robs. 
Ons «0/b. ^^^ ^ stretch ; to ntter what ia false. 
Liar, one who ntters what ia false. 
Cow, to depress; to humble bj fear. 
Ooward, one who is hxunbled by fees. 
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TBTj^ r Oab^ what is kept in a casket; monej in liand. 

OABBier, one who pays out cash in a bank. 
£K Pat, to send to ; to give what is dne. 

.-pj--^ " Otu who, Fajm^ one who is to receiye what is paid. 

AMAWtfT, one who cnltiTates an art from taste. 
ON. QjMnon^ one who eats to excess* 

AIN. (, CBartain, the leader of a troop. 

LATIN. 

igpin^ r AvozEov, the act of increasing ; a pnUie sale. 

Axjonoveer, one who sells at pnblio salesL 
Qo Aoi; to nrge ; to do anj thing. 

Aoior, one who does any thing. 

Axt, strength ; the practice of skilL 

Axnean, one who is versed in practical skilL 

EuBOPi^ a large division fai the world. 

EuBoraois one who lives in Europe. 
. _p AssiBT, to stand bj; to aid. 

'* One who, AsBanant, one who aids. 
jjj^ Adhxri^ to stick ta 

Adhxemi^ one who adheres. 

Gradi^ a step; a degree. 

QiLADvate, one who takes a degree. 
. ^ liiBSioir, the sending of anj one. 

HiBsioirafy, one who is sent ; a minister to the heathen, 
jy^ CAnnM^ one who is taken in war. 

Fdoitmm; one who rons away. 
ZEN. t GniMiS one who lives in a city. 



Ab i thm b wi^ belonging to nnmbers. 

ABixmanoMis one who is skilled in nnmbers. 
^^' Chribiv the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

Gbbibtuns one who believes in Christ 
ITE' ^^ ••**'• EModft^ one who lies in a desert 

Bulm; something produced by the touch a sacred song. 
^^' PiukXMif^ one who composes psalms. 

ASH I BirooMuu^ one who praiaes. 



eo 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 



BTJVnZEB TH^T DIKOTB THB ACT. 



Many words in the English language stand for the act by 
which a thing is done. They are nouns, and are formed 
from verbs by certain suffixes. These are of Latin origin. 
Such are ton, sion, menij ent, and escerU. All these denote the 
ACT expressed by the radical word ; as, inirude^ to thrust 
oneself in ; intnmoriy the act of thrusting oneself in. 



BZBBOIBB. 



LAnir. 



Inspect, to look into ; to examine. 

iTxePEorion, the act of examining. 
ION. Cofn>SMNATum» the act of passing senten<Mb 

*o» CoMPLKTEy to fiU ; to finish. 
"§ CoMPLETttm^ the act of finishing. 

pEBsuADi^ to nrge strongly ; to excite to action. 

pEBsuAfum^ the act of exciting to action. 

Eject, to cast ont 

EjEormen^, the act of casting out 

.^^ I ^ DsFENDtfn^ the act of continuing to hang on. 
1 "i .i*BENEV0Len^ the act of continnmg to —^ "^ — 
ESGENT. I ^ "* FhOB/eseentf the act of continmng to I 



SION. 



MENT. 






wish welL 
bloom. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVIII. 



SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THB ACT OF MAMOSQ. 

The sujBS.xes, en, er, Jy, fie, ate, itemize, ise, denote the ACT of 
making, or simply to make. They are fragments of verbs, 
some of which are no longer in use. These suffixes are 
of Gothic, Latin, and Greek origin. When added to nouns 
or adjectives, they change them into vetb^. 
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ei 



BZBBGISB. 




FY. 

no. 

ATK 



ITE. 



IZR 



IZR 



J 



ISE. 



GOTHXa 

LooBi, free ; untied. 
2b make. Looeys to make free, or untie. 

Watm*, to make, or canae to more to and fra 

LATDf. 

AiiFiJE, large, or roomy. 
Axpufyy to make roomy. 
QoToviJic, making or cansing deep. 
DoMESTio; belonging to the honse. 
2b make, DoMsaaoate, to make domestie. 
Uirm^ the Latin name for one. 
Uiri^ to make one. 

Legal, belonging to law ; according to law. 
LsoAiiM^ to make legaL 

GBSEK. 

Cheishan, one who belieyes in Christ 
Th mnk ^^'^^^^^^^ ^ make or canBC one to become a Christian. 
' Cbitio^ one who judges works of art. 
CBinoMtf, to make or pass judgment on works of art. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 
SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE THING WHIOH IS HADE OB PBODUCED BT THE ACT. 

The acts of agents are productive, and bring forth many 
results. The words wHcli stand for them are nouns, and 
are formed from verbs by a large class of sufl&xes, derived 
from the Gothic, French, Latin, and Greek languages. They 
are chiefly from the Latin and Greek. Such are the suffixes, 
er, oir; ure, age, ion, ment, ence, ile, ite or it, ive, ism, mony, 
men, al, ice, t, ode; m, me, ma, tery, omenon, al, sis, sy, se. 

All these denote the thing which, or the production 
of tbe act 



■ ZSB0Z8S. 



ER 



I 



J%gikimff Haw, to bind and hold. 
«AteA. HiLwr, the thing whidli hoUb; a rope. 



om.' 



^^ BauT^ to keep baek ; to laj iq> for fbtore nee. 
^jLui!/ RttKBYotr, the thing vhioh is resenred ; the plaee wh 



any thing is stored, eepeeiall j water. 



UBEL 

A6R 

ION. 

MENT. 

JSSCR. 

JLEL 

JTE, 
or 

rr. 

IVE. 
IBll 



MONY. 

MEN. 
AL. 

ICE. 
AJOR 



i 

I 



/ 



Obxati^ tomakOi 

Cajuawte, the thing wfaieh is made^ 

Cabet, to bear. 

Cabuo^ the thing whieh bean. 

PaoDuoQi^ to lead forth; to bring forward. 

FaoDuonofs the thing whioh is bronj^ forward. 

hmBDK, to eatch the foot ; to hinder. 

IxPMmment, the thing which hindera 

OoouB, to strike against ; to come to mind. 

Oooutauenee, the thing which ocears. 

PaojBor, to cast forward ; throw. 

PaojnoTi^ the thing which is thrown. 

"FntiU, that which is bounded. 

Deposit to la j aside. 

DBPOsi/, the thing which is laid asides* 

Obb^ a round moying body. 

Oamt, the path of an orb. 

Nabkat^ to tell as a story. 

NABKATttM; the thing which is told. 

Pagan, a peasant ; a heathen. 

Paoanmhi, the things which heathens belieye and pi 

tise. 
TaRAMiMT, a wHL 

TiBnmofiy, the thing which is giren in proof of any thi 
BnomMfH the thing which regulates. 
BmaABsi^ to redte again ; to repeat the words of anotl 
BkhbabsoZ^ the thing which is rehearsed. 
Just, straight ; right. 
Jvniee, the thing which is right. 
BBStRAXN, to hold back 
RBSTEAiNi; the thing which holds baek 
CAJfVOJffidef the attack wi^ oesmona. 
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M. 
ME. 
MA 

TERY. 

OMENON. 

Mm 

SIS. 
SY. 

SE. 



PioBUBm» the thing wbieh is to be prored ; a quastion. 

THEm^ the thing which is set; a sabject 
•^ jyooma, the thing whieh is thought ; a fixed notion. 
'^ FbAiiery, the thing which is touched to make mnsio ; a 
stringed instrument* 

'PBBxamerum, the thing which is Tisible. 

SoANiMi^ the thing which causes us to stumble ; offense. 

"BAtii, that which is set ; the foundation. 

Pox^, the thing which is made by the poet 

Egupm^ the thing whieh fails ; obscuration of light 



1 

I 



INSTRUCTION XL. 
8TJFFIZBS TH^T DBNOTB ICAT OB OAK BX. 

The suffixes, abhj thk^ iZe, we and tZs^ are of Latin origin, 
and denote tliat whicli MAY OB can be. The Gothic word, 
o&fe, meaning strong, is regarded as the root of the suffixes, 
able, ible and bJe^ since it has shaped their meaning. 

BZBB0I8B. 



ABLE. 

IBLE. 
BLEL 
ILE. 



IVE. 



LATIN. 

Aztaim; to reach to. 

AnAadUe, that may or eaa be reached. 
AoGBB, coming to ; the approach. 
AonamhU, that maj or ean be approaehed. 

DooUe, that may or can be taught 
\^^ FftAGtfo, that may or can be broken. 
AniAoi^ to draw to. 
AxTBAOittM; that may or can attract 
ExBOon^ to follow ; to perform. 
Ezbodtmm; the power that performs ; the chief ruler. 
Cbxat^ to form or make any thing. 
Csatjaitft^ that may or can create. 
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INSTRUCTION XU. 
BUmZlBB THAT DEETOTB MADS OF. 



The Gothic sufELx, an, and the Latin snjQix, crnsj are added 
nouns, and form adjectives. They signify hade of. 



BZEB0I8E 
GOTHia 



gx j Made of ^*^^» *^® ^""^ subrtance of trees. 
* f * WooDen^ made of wood. 



LATIN. 

Fibre, a fine thread. 



OUS. A Made of ^^^^^'^ made or eomposed of fine thread. 

I Cabtilaq^ an animal sobstanee softer than bone^ 

(^ OAETiLAODrott^ made or consisting of cartilage. 



INSTRUCTION XLII. 
8T7FFIXBS TBAT DEKOTB PEBTAINma TO. 

The names of many things in English are changed into 
adjectives that denote pertaining or relating to, by certain 
suffixes. These are chiefly of Latin origin, and are as 
follows : al, or, ry, ife, tne, cm^ irni^ lent and ain. Those 
of Greek origin are as follows : a^ a/i^ an^ ic and inc. The 
suffixes, an, tie and ic, are both Latin and Greek. All these 
sufficxes denote pertaining to, or op the nature of. 
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XZBB0I8E. 



AL. 

AR. 

BY. 

ILK 

INE 

AN. 
lAK. 



I 



•r 



LENT. 
AIN. 



LATIN. 

PABBNTy what produces; a father or mother. 

Pasento^ pertaining to a father or mother. 

CntoL^ a figure, every point of whose circumference is 

equallj distant from the centre. 
GiBoiJLar, pertaining to a cirde; of the nature of a drele. 
Placet, a wanderer ; one of the heayenlj bodie^ 
PLAxncTAry, pertaining to the planets. 
AHATory, pertaining to love. 
PuEBt^ pertaining to a boy. 
iNFANTt/d; pertaining to an infant 
CAJxine, pertaining to a dog. 
pAoan, pertaining to a village ; a heathen. 
QYLvan, pertaining to, or of the nature of a wood. 
Paris, the name of the capital of France. 
pABisiois pertaining to Paris. 
Chbibi; the anointed Saviour. 
CHsatian, pertaining to Christ. 
Fraud, a cheat ; deception. 
FBAxmtdent, pertaining to a fraud. 
PxBT, a stroke ; a plague. 
TEffnlerUf pertaining to a pest. 

Chapel, a hood, then a tent ; now a place of worship. 
OsMi/Unf pertaining to a chapel ; a minister of a chapel 




INK 



OBSXK. 

SoANDo/, pertaining to, or of the nature of an offense. 

Elbgt, a wail ; a mournful poem. 

ELEGioe; pertaining to a moumfiil poem. 

Christ, the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

CHBiBTian, pertaining to Christ ; a follower of Christ 

Ttp]^ a mark ; a sign or sjmboL 

Ttfm^ pertaining to, or of the nature of a type. 

Crtstai^ a clear mineral of a regular fomt 

CRTSTALLtne; pertaining to, or of the nature of crystal. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIII. 
SUfflUB THAT DDIOTB THB QUALITr. 

Thebe is a large class of words in English, that denote 
the quality of things considered in itsel£ Many of these 
are formed b j the addition of certain suffixes to verbs or 
adjectives. Fertile, for instance, means rich or firiitftQ: 
fertility means the quality of being rich. Suffixes of this 
character are chiefly Latin. They are the following : fy, o^ 
iie^ cy, ice, rt/j y, or, ism, and mony. Such suffixes denote 
the QUALITV, considered in and by itsel£ 



BZSBCISB. 
LATDC 

KovxL, recent ; perUining to wbat ii recent* 



TY. 

ATE. 
ITE. 

or. 



ICE. 

RT. 

T. 
OB. 

ISM. 
MONY 



KoYXLty, the qnality of being recent 

Skbeiv^ dear or calm. 

SxBEMi^y, the qualify of being eerenCi 

Fortune an event ; good or bad eyenta. 

FoBTUNo^ the quality of haying good lack. 

EauDt^^ learned ; the qualify of being learned. 

Radiant; emitting rays; whining. 

RADiANcy; the quality of ehining. 

Innocent, harmless. 
Q^*. iNNOOKNey, the qualify of being harmless. 
^^* ^ Jtot, right 

Jjs&tuief the quality of being right 

Bbayi^ bold ; daring. 

BnAYxry, the quality of being daring. 

Modest, restrained ; retired. 

MoDEsiy, the quality of being retired. 

Feryot, the qualify of being warm. 

Hebo, a man who follows the pursuit of arms ; a braye 
man. 

HEsoMm, the quality of being braye. 

AcBiD, sharp; severe. 
[ AcBxmony, tiie quality of being sharp or seyerei 
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INSTRUCTION XUV. 
gUFflXIBI THAT DIKODI STAn OB O OKP m OK. 

The state or condition of tlungs, in Englisli, is often 
zpiessed by adding certain suffixes to names of qualities, 
inch are the miffixes, ce^ ude^ agi^ ry^ cUe^ wm, cy, and idL 
?hese denote ihe state or coNDinoK, expressed bj the 
adicalword. Thej are of Latin origin. 



CR 



UDR 



AGE. 
RY. 

ATEl 

ISM. 
CY. 

nx 



BZBB0I8B. 
XJXDC 

YiGiLAin; watohfoL 
Yioilanm; the state of being watehfii]. 
D En tt DKH T, h a ngin g on ; eapported. 
J>EPKBn>m«ee, the state of being supported. 
ABBOBXsoxirf; growing like a tree. 
ABBosBGKwei; state of growing Uke a tree. 
QuoET, at rest 

Qsaamd^, the state of being at rest 
^ PLDnriMi^ the state of being foil. 
ExAOi; pressed ; precise or eorreet 
£xAonn«£^ the state of being ezaet 
Bond, bound ; servile. 
BoNDo^^ the state of being bonnd. 
Pexb, a nobleman. 

PxnM^ the condition or rank of a peer. 
Slays, one bonnd to another. 
SLAVify, the state of a daye. 
DooroB, a learned teacher. 
DooioBo^ the degree of a doctor ; the stata or office of a 

doctor. 
PionESSORaf^ the stata or office of a professor. 
SAYAOMm, the stata of a sayage. 
GAFTADrey, the state, or rank of a captain. 
Fniytdl the stata of being warm. 
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INSTRUCTION XLV. 
flVFrXZSB THAT DBKOTB AB0I7in>IN0 Ef • 

Thebe are a few suffixes tliat have lihe sense of fiilness 
or abounding in. They are of Latin origin. Sucli are the 
suffixes, <ms, and oae. They denote ABOUNDma in, or full 
o£ 

BZBB0I8E. 

ULTIN. 

Mountain, a high elevation of land. 

MouNTAiNotM^ abounding in moontainB. 

BiGHTEotM^ abounding in right. 

Sanguink, red like blood. 

SANauDfBMM, abounding in blood. 
•§ BoBOsnoiM^ abounding in strength. 
^^ Tkmpestuouj^ full of tempests. 

AsjBiLLAOEoutf abounding in day ; clayey. 

OAPAGiotM^ of large dimensions. 

Cutaneoim; pertaining to» or affecting the whole skin. 

Instantankoim; full of the moment ; immediate. 

ERBONBOMf abounding in, or haying the nature of error. 

Oemsnthioim; aboimding in,or haying the nature of cement 

YxBB, a word. 

YzBBOie, abounding in words. 



oua- 



OSE. 



INSTRUCTION XLVI. 

SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE PLACE WHEBE. 

The agent or person who follows any kind of business 
must have a place where he pursues it. The words that 
stand for such a place are formed from the agent by the suf- 
fix, y. The full suffix that denotes the plage where, is ry. 
It sometimes naturally denotes also the trades or kinds of 
occupations, and the things contained in the place. Audi- 



\ 
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^ for instance, is a hearer, and auditory is the place wheie 
ie hears, and the persons in it. 



BZEBOISS. 



JJlTDX, 



RY.i 



AGE. 



I 



Cutler, one who makes kniyes and other inBtrament 

CvTLB/y, the trade, plaee where, and things in it 

GaAiN, any kind of com. 

GRANAry, the place where grain is kept 
Plaee CIonbebyatob, a preserrer ; one who takes care o£ 
where. ComsERYATory, the place where things are preserred, 
plants. 

AsMory, the place where arms are kept 

NuBser, one who nourishes the jonng. 

NuBSEfy, the place where the jonng are nourished. 

Anghoko^^ the plaee where an anchor maj be cast 



INSTRUCTION XLVII. 



SUFnXES THAT DENOTE LIKE. 



Besemblakgb is sometimes expressed by suffixes ; as, en, 
tc, ile, ine, ar, cUe, y and oid. En is Gothic : oid is Greek. 
The others are of Latin origin. They did not mean tUee 
orimially. It is a secondary meaning, and arises irom com- 
pa^^^forinstance^Seans^oy; as in brazen, and 
then Wee, as in the phrase, brazen fS^ce. 



EXERCISE. 



GOTHIOL 



EN •( lAhe. ^^'^ '^ plant from which linen is made ; fibres of flax. 
( "Fuoun. like flax, or fibres of flax. 



10 
ILE. 



t 1 Like, 



Fe.ax#vs like flax, 

TJiTDX. 

CoNx, a figure like a sngar-loa£ 
CoNte^ like a cone. 
Hoart^ like an enemy. 
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INE. 
AB. 



ATEL 



oua 



Y. 



on). 



aa uumal that ereeps on its beDy. 
SnpsRTtiM^ like a serpent 
LuNor, like a moon. 
Copouar, like a cirble. 
Globi^ a round body. 
GLOBottf, like a globe. 
£y^^ Globom, like a globe. 

Saponaodboim^ like soap^ or haTing tbe nature of soapt 
Spongk, a porous marine sabstanoe. 
SroNoy, like a sponge. 



a round body, or globe, 
like a sphere^ or globe. 



INSTRUCTION XLVIII. 



OOXPOUND SUFFIXES. 



Thsbs are often more than one suffix found attached to 
a word. We often liave the first, second and third deriva- 
tiye words by the addition of tiie first, second and third sof- 
fix. Each one requires attention; but it is the last one that 
gives the peculiar idea of the word. Alphabet, for instance, 
is a compound word, formed by lihe Grecian names of a, h. 
We add tc to it, and have alphabetic, like an alphabet To 
this, we add, al, and form the word, alphabettco^ pertaLoing 
to what is like an alphabet. We add the suffix, Zy, to this, 
and form the word, alphabetical, which means like that 
which belongs to what is like an alphabet. 

Such is an instance of a compound suffibc. In examining 
its formation, we see that it is composed of simple sufiixesy 
the last one always giving the precise meaning of the word ; 
as, alphabet, alphabetic, alphabetical, alphabetical. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIX. 

THE avmim that hate xorb than orb xeanino. 

Some of the sui&xes have more tlian one meaning. Ate, 
for instance, means one who, the act of makingj quality of a 
thing, and Uhe or resemblance. Thus, gradual is one who 
has taken a degree; narra^, to make or give an orderly 
account ; tempera^ means a low degree of heat, and global, 
like a globe. 

These different meanings are easily explained. The 
suffix, in some cases, forms nouns, verbs, and adjectives : 
in others, the same word is used for the ad; and the product; 
the state and the quality ; the thing which, and the quality ; 
the place where, and the practice of some art in it. Two 
things, then, explain them : they form different hinds ofwords^ 
or words differerUly used, 

■ ZXBOISK. 

AN, ons uiho ; aa, American ; pertaining to; ts, sylvan, 

AJSTf ENT, ofM 10^0; tie, merchant : the act of; aa^ beneyolm^ : ttate of; aa^ 

pendml. 
ATEs on« toAo; aa, potentate: to make; aa^ regulate; quality; aa, Mixmaie: 

like; aa, eordate, 
THE, one who ; m, Beohal>i<9 ; to make ; aa, xmite : the thing which ; aa^ re- 

qniaitf : quality ; aa, oompoatte 
IVE^ one who; aa, capitis : the thing which ; as, relative : that may or earn ; 

aa» peratiaattML 
ION, the act; aa, comptilBum : the thing which ; aa, intimatton* 
MENT, the a«< ; aa, jndgm«n< : the thing which ; as, ejectm«niL 
AGE^ the thing which; tie, portera^« : the state of; aa, orphana^ 
GE^ the thing which ; aa, aaautan«tf .* the state of; m, vigilance. 
IBM, the thing ^^ich ; aa, CalyinMm ; the state of; aa, aayagMin : the act of; 

aa^ eritietim. 
ILE^ that may or can he; aa, fragile : the thing which ; as projectt/« ; pertain' 

ing to ; aa, infanti^ : like ; aa, pnerifo 



i! 



..i; 



: I 



,'i 
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ICE, the thing wMeh ; as, jusUce : the qualify ; 2A, oowardjet: 

Y, the quality ; aa, dewy ; like ; ba, bloody. 

BY, the quality; aa, bravefy; state; aa, slayery: the place where; 

nunefy. 
"EN, to make ; as, whit«n : made of; aa, oaken : like ; aa, golden. 



>j| IG^ pertaining to; aa, Ijrie : like ; as, spherte. 

JNE, pertmniug to; aa, crjstalltntf : like ; as, feimntne. 



AB^ one who; aa, liar ; pertaining to; aa, solar : like ; as, tabular. 
OUS^ abounding in ; as, dangeroiM : made of; as, fibroiM ; like ; aa, globoi 
ABY, one who ; aa, lapidary ; place where ; aa, libraty : pertaining to ; 
militaty. 

The suffix, ismj has various meanings, and requiree 
particular notice. These may be presented in this place. 

State, BkSBAsism, the state of barbarians. 
Quality, HvBottm, the quality of a hero ; or rather, deeds. 
J)oetrineeJ)Eiem, the dootrines of those who belieye in God as ( 
ISBL -l ator alone. 

Idiom, "HjsBBjLism, an idiom, or mode of speech among the '. 

brews. 
Art CriticMfn, the art or practice of the critic 



INSTRUCTION L. 

THE RELATION OF SUFFIXES TO RADICAL WORDS. 

The relation between radical words and sujB5xes is c 
of much interest, and should be carefully studied. It is 1 
same relation as that which subsists between a stock anc 
graji. 

The radical word, it will be remembered, is one that gii 
rise to other words. Hope, for instance, is a radical wo: 
and gives rise to the words Jwpeful, hopeless, hopelessly, a 
others. 

A suffix is a letter or letters added to a word to fom 
new one with a new meaning. Less, for instance, is add 
to carey and forms carefes*, carefessZy. 
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The words, hope and care^ in tliese instances, are STOCKS ; 
and the suffixes, fal^ less, lessly, are grafts, taken jfrom 
other words and engrafted on hope and care. As the frxiit 
produced in the natural world, is in all cases the fruit of 
the grafts, so the meanings in the world of derivative words, 
are in all cases the meanings of the sujBBixes. This may be 
illustrated. Love is a radical word, and stands for that 
feeling wliicli leads us to delight in persons or things. From 
this, I form the derivative words, lover, loving, lovingly, love- 
less, by the addition of suffixes. All these words have a 
new meaning, and this meaning is expressed by the suffixes. 
Thus explained, the relation of radical words and suffixes 
is easily understood. It is tliat of the stock and grajl, or the 
seed and the blade, stalk and ear. It is the growth of language 
(is seen in tuords. 

INSTRUCTION LI. 

PBEFIXES. 

The things about which, we think and talk, appear in time 
and place. The sun, for instance, rises in the morning in 
the east, and sets at evening in the west. 

Tbey ever appear at rest or in motion. We mark their 
appearance, and express it by words. Accordingly, we 
speak of the growth of plants. Grass grows. But this 
growth changes. Now, instead of representing the change 
by a new word, we represent it by a change in the form of 
the radical word, growth. The grass overgrows the walk. 
Over, in this case, is a prefix. 

A prefix is a letter or letters added to the beginning of a word, 
to form a new one with a new meaning; as, close, mclose. 
Prefixes occur in all languages. In some oases, they are 

4 
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prepositions or adverbs. In other cases, tliej are fragmeniB 
of words now no longer in use. 

English prefixes are nnmerons. They are also of a mixed 
character. Some of them are Gothic ; others are French ; 
some are Latin, and others still are Greek. 

They resemble each other. In many cases, the same pre- 
fix appears in aU these languages. The Greek apo, the 
Latin oft, the French a, and the Gothic of^ or off^ differ only 
inform. They are the same prefix. 

Prefixes agree in another point. They represent BESk 
and MOTION in time and place, and may be arranged in 
groups accordingly. The Latin supra^ for instance, Greek 
hyper ^ French 5wr, and Gothic over^ all signify rest or motion 
above or over something else in time or place. Thus we 
shall study them. 

They are classified thus : Those denoting motion in time 
and place; best and motion wiOiin or between objects in time 
and place ; BEST AND motion out of a place or point of tim^ ; 
BEST AND MOTION Without or beyond a place or point of tim^ 
BEST AND MOTION before or after some place or point of time , 
BEST AND MOTION ohovc or below a place or point of time, 

INSTRUCTION Lit. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION IN TIME AND PLACE. 

In and en are the same prefix under two forms. It oc- 
curs in Gothic, French, Latin and Greek, and denotes best 
and MOTION in time tmi place. 

The n, in this prefix, is frequently changed into other 
letters. In Gothic, it becomes m ; as, embitter : in French, 
m ; as, ernpanel : in Latin, Z, m, r, g ; as, iZlude, impose, 
irrigate, ignoble; and in Qreelc, 7n; as, ernphaais. It be* 
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comes m before words beginning with m, J, p ; and l^ r, j, 
before words beginning with these letters. 



IN, 

OK 

EN. 



EN. 



EZEBCISE. 



OOTHia 



Mate, a oompanion. 
-"^ ImiATR, one who lodges with another in a house, 
or Gbayi; to carve or ent on wood or stone. 
Jnto, -S^B^'^ to carre or cut into wood or stone. 
StnvKD, to lay or put into a bed. 

FRENCn. 

/ii^ Laboi^ spread out ; extended, 
or JSnuLBOE, to spread ont into larg^ dimensions. 
tfUo, JEmsoTTLSf to put into bottles. 



IN. 



In, 

or 

into. 



LATIN. 

InaABTTAKT, One who dwells in a places 
inHABiT, to dwell in a certain place. 
J^BiBE, to drink in anj thing. 
JlLmasE, to shine into ; to enlighten. 
irBiTATi^ to excite beat in body or mind. 
Jg^xjFY, to make into a fire^ 



EN. j 



GBEEK. 



7W JS^KROT, power in a person or thing ; inherent power, 
or ^DEMiG, in a country or people. 
into, MnBRABSZKf to speak with force in or on certain words. 



INSTRUCTION Llll. 



PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION WITHIN OB BETWEEN OBJECTS IN 

TIME AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, enter, inter and intrOj are different forms of 
the same prefix, and denote rest and motion within or 
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BETWEEN objects in time and place. Enkr is the French 
form, and is derived from, the Latin, irUer. It sometimes 
becomes inter. 

■XSBCISB. 
nUCNGH. 



ENTER, 

om 
INTER. 



EnUrujSiy to receiye tnMtn the hoiue and treat hoepi- 
WUhin, taUy. 

or InUrUkOKt to weaye^ or intermix threads wihin one 
***'*^*'*' another. 

/n/«r7iKW, a yiew between persons. 



LATOr. 



ENticR, i ^'A^*S7n/0roEDK, to come between parties to reconcile them. 
INTRO f hctmen, ^^^^^ ^ lead. or bring within a place; to make known. 



INSTRUCTION LIV. 

PREHZES THAT DENOTE BEST AlTD MOTION FBOM A PLACE OB POINT OF 

TIME. 

Ah or a, opo, a, and ^or off^ are prefixes of the same sig- 
nification. They denote rest and motion from a place or 
point of time. It is from the outside of the place or object 
in it. 

The Greek apo is the root of all the others. Indeed, the 
Latin oJ, French a, and Gothic of or off^ are only difierent 
forms of it. 

They undergo some changes in being placed before some 
words. P becomes ph ; as, aphelion : and ah becomes a ; 
as, avert. 

EXE BCI S E. 

GOTHIC. 



( Set, to fix or place. 



From, Qj^^^ ^^ pi^^g off /row another. 



i 
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TBXNOIL 

uIbati^ to heBtfiam or down ; to lessen. 
Avoid, to keep hWAjfrom a thing. 

LATIN. 



ABS, r Abaoo^fD, to hide from yiew. 

AB, I From. J^^jsm, &wa.jfrom; as, home. 

A I i^V-Ofit o--^^^^^^^ ^^^rn^^A^"/ disliking. 
DR dmon -^«part, to go awajfrom. 



6BEEK. 



APO, f ApouoQYf a discourse /rom; an excuse /rom something. 

OB < From, AphEU.ov, from the 
APH. L tant /rom the sun. 



OB ■{ From, ApkEuam, from the sun ; the place of a planet most dis- 



INSTRUCTION LV. 

PBEFIXE8 THAT DENOTE SEST AIH) MOTION OUT OF ▲ PLACE OB POINT OF 

TIME. 

The prefixes, <n^ a, ea; or e and efe, denote rest and mo- 
tion OUT OF a place or point of time. They refer to the 
inside. 

The cc, in the Latin ecc, and the \ in the Greek efe, are 
often dropped, and then the prefix is c alone. Sometimes 
the X becomes/; as, ^ete. 

BZEBOISB. 
GOTHia 

C Bbeak, to part or divide. 

OUT. / C>u< o/. ^^^B^ j^jj^ to |j,.eak otrf o/ a place ; to shine forth. 

FBENGH. 

A. ] (hA of, AwKJOJt, frightened wA ^jfumid; ternfift^ 
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OB 

EF. 

£a 



(hiiof. 



Excuaa^t to shut wi of 9k plaoe 
j^snfl^ a going init of, 
SfwvoT^ a flowing cnU cf, 
Eeifstxraf\ from or out frt>m the centre. 



EQ 



OK " 



£. 



.SiTLOGUx; a selection mii of; a pastoral poem. 
Eooixahsgrv^ one called mU of; a person connected with 
Qui of the church. 

JbLEPSE, a failing ottf ^; the darkening or obscuring of 
light 



INSTRUCTION LVI. 

PBEnXSS THAT DENOTE BEST Ain> MOTION WXTHOUT, OB BEYOND A PLAGE OB 

POINT OF TIME. 

The Latin prelixes, exira and ulJbra^ trans and preter, the 
Greek 2>ara and meta, and tlie Frencli tres and ow^e, in com- 
position, ouij denote beyond, rest and motion on the out- 
side of a place or point of time. 

Trans becomes tra in some cases ; as, tradition. 

BZBBOISE. 



FBENOB. 



OUT.) « ^« OirfRAGE^ to spoil fteyonrf remedy ; yiolence. 
TRES. i ^ ^4PA8S, to go beyond ; to transgress. 



ULTIN. 



EXTRA. 

ULTRA. 

PRETER. 

TRANa 



i^x/rooBDiNART, bcj/ond what is usual 
^ Ultrca&Tf one who goes beyond what is moderate. 
^ Preterm ATURALf beyond what is natural. 
^ TVanfATLANTio, beyond the Atlantic 
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PAEA. 
META, 

OB 

METH. 



ParoDoz; an opinion beyond what is troe, or appears m. 
M ParoPEBjiSK, an explanation beyond the text ; an explana- 
1^ tion which nnfolds fully a passage or book. 
P^ Jlfi^aMOBFHOSi^ to change beyond, or into another form. 

MethoDf with, or beyond the waj ; manner of arrangement. 



INSTRUCTION LVII. 

PBEFIXES THAT DENOTE REST AJXD MOTION BEFORE OR AFTER SOME PLACE OR 

POINT OF TIME. 

The prefixes, ante, pre^ pros and fore^ denote rest and 
motion before, and post^ after, some place or point of 
time. 

EXERCISE. 
OOTHKL 

( _ ilndbtoK, the iron before the£r<», or brands which support 

ANTE. -I Bifore, Awtefmussssi, the room before the chief apartment 

LATIN. 

r ^nteoKDEMT, that which goes before another. 

■^^"^^ J Before, AnteoATK, a date before another date. 



PRE. 
POST. 



FreoKDE, to go before, 
^ After, PostsoBSST, something written after. 



GREEK. 



PBOS,C Pro«THBBis» a placing before; the placing one or more 

OR < Btfore. letters before a word ; as, Moyed. 
PBO. C PfOGBAXME, something written before. 



INSTRUCTION LVIII. 

PREFIXES THAT DENOTE REST AND MOTION ABOVE OR BELOW A PLACE OR 

POINT OF TIME. 

The Latin prefix, super ; Greek, hyper ; Frencli, sur^ and 
Gothic cwcr, denote above or ovbb ; and the Latm. eufi^ ^Jld 
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sithter ; Greek, hypo ; Prencli, so or se; and Gothic under^ 
BELOW or UNDEB a place or point of time. 

One of these undergoes some changes. Sub becomes sue, 
suf, sup and sue ; as, ^t^cceed, ^t^^er, ^t^ppose and ^t^ccess. 



BXXBOISB. 



GOTHia 



OVER. 
UNDER. 



j Ooer. 
I l[nder. 



OveroouK to pass aver; to subdue. 
UnderKATE^ to rate under value. 



FRENCH. 



SUR. 



80, sue. 



0^ /SfuroHARGE, to charge over much. 

/SfurMOUNT, to mount above. 

iSojouBN, tmder or through a day ; a temporary abiding in 
Under, j^ place. 

Succovif to run under ; to come to one's aid. 



LATIN. 



SUPER. 
SUPRA. 

SUR 



Afxyue, Supers AiJjJUiLy above what is naturaL 
or over. SupraavjsD AJUEf above the world. 

/Submarine, under the sea. 

SucGUKB, to sink under. 
Under. SiigQissTy to cany under ; to hint any thing. 

fifwppoRT, to bear up under. 

/SfwOTAiN, to bear under ; hold up. 



GREEEL. 



HYPER. [Above. Bypercsanc, one who is critical above measure. 
■< ITvpocBiiE. one under a mask ; one who feigns to be what 
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I N8TRUCTION L|X . 

PRKFIXF8 THAT DBNOTB BB8T OB MOTION ABOT7T ▲ TLAXM Oft POOTT 

OF TDCE. 

Oircum, yrrib, peri, amphi and coun^ denote rest and mo- 
tion ABOUT a place or point of time. 

■XBBOISE . 



FRENCH. 



r CounixY, the land abotU a cify ; a tract of land. 

GOUN. -l Ab&uL OowidL, an assemblage of men called to oonsult about a 
I thing. 



CIRCUM'' 

OR 

CIRCU. 
AMB, ' 

OR 

AM. 



LATIN. 



OircunuAOKST, lying about or round. 
AbouL ^^'"'^^'^'^^''^ *<> ^T^ about the world. 
AmbasT, going about, surrounding: 
AmpvTATKf to cut round; to cut off. 



PERL 
AMPHI 



QBXEK. 



About 



FerioASDwa, a skin round the heart 
PerioABP, a skin about fruit 

AmphiTBRATBX, the place where one can see around; a 
Idnd of circular theatre. 



INSTRUCTION LX. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST OB MOTION AGAINST, IN PLAOE AND TIME. 

The Latin prefixes, txmtra and cb ; Ghreek, anii; Frencli, 
counter; and Gothic, gain^ denote rest or motion AGAINST, 
in place and time. Ob undergoes some changes of form. 
It becomes oc, of^ and op; as, occur, o/Fend, oppose. 

EXEBOISE. 
GOIHia 

OAIN. \ Asfomit GatneAT, to speak against 

4* 
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OOUNTEB. 



.| CkmntefTAxt, the part opposite or t^amtL 

^ OotmUrFmsMt to weigh agmiul with equal weight 



LATOr. 

CONTRA, 

OR 

OONTRO. 



OB. 



Contramm, to speak e^aifuL 
-£ OontroywxT, to torn agaitut; to dispute, 
.i Obnm, to cast t^aimt ; oppose. 
^ CeooKf to run agaitut; to happen. 

C>^KiiBx, a striking ag<nnst ; injorj. 

OpFon, to place o^otfut 



ANTL -J AaoiniL -^'*'*''^^^™''bt, one who is agaifui Christ 

( AntAMoao, against or opposite the Aretio or North. 

GATA, ( Agaifui, 

OR •< or OatoMAiTat, one who is against a Baptist. 
CATH.( down. 



INSTRUCTION LXI. 
PBEFIXES THAT DENOTB BEST AND HOTION TUBOUGH A PLAOB AND TDa. 

The Latin per, Greek dia, and Frencli par^ denote 
THROUGH, or thoroiiglily, in place and time. 

BXEB0I8B. 



( ^Through Paroov, to giye through; forgiye. 
P^ j J^ P«r^ou»T, «*n»y», and above aU. 



LATDC 



( PervAD^ to go or pass through, 

PER. i trough, p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^^^ 



GREEK. 



DIA. •] Through. JHmanoi, the measore through a oirde. 
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INSTRUCTION LXII. 

PREFIZES THAT DBNOTB BEBT AKD ICOTION FOBWABD AlTD BAGKWABD, IN 

FLAGS AlTD TIME. 

The prefixes, pro^ pros^ pur njidfore, denote rest and mo- 
tion FOBWAHD ; and retro, re and ana, BACEWABD or again. 

EZEBOISB 
GOTHia 



FOB. |^J^^i'brwARi),togoforthor/©r»«ni 



( PufLonr, to carry forth or farwofd; to steal. 

PUR. ^-^o'v^^ipttj.gOTv to go/onwrrf after a thing. 



LAmr. 



PRO. f Forward. Prouffnt, to moye forward; to adyanoe. 

RETRO. J Backward, EetrooEDB, to go backward 

^•Ei * J • EcFKAT, to strike oaatf^ or back: to do agaifk 
KJifc ja.ga%n, ^ « » 

1 Jmgedx^ to go back. 



OBBKK. 



PROS, f Forward, ProoLTnt, one who comes /onwrrf; a conyert 

J AnoLTsa, the loosing or separating a thing back to its 

ANA. yack. ^^^^ 



INSTRUCTION LXIII. 
PBBFIXEB THAT DENOTE APABT OR SEPABATIOir IN TDfB AND PLAGE. 

JOis and ««, both Latin, denote apart or separaMon in 
time and place. Dia becomes di before a consonant, and 
sometimes has s changed into// as, (f^dent 



M 
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BZBBOIBB. 



DIS. 
DBF, 

OK 

DL 

SR 
SEBU 



Apart, 



jjltou 

DinRAcr, to draw apart;, to diyide the attentioiL 

Dmpxl, to driye apart 

DtQVUB, to go apart fr(mi the gabjeot 
SeoKDE, to go aparL 
SemiaacLK, halfh circle. 



INSTRUCTION LXIV. 
PBETIZEB THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION TOGETHEB, IN TIMB AND PLACE. 

Oon and syn denote rest and motion togetheb, in time 
and place. Both undergo changes of form. Oon becomes 
cOj cog, colj com, and cor. Syn becomes sy, syl, sym, Juocta 
may be placed in this group ; it means neab, or side by 
side. 

BXEBCISB. 



LATIN. 



OON. 



JUXTA. 



OonYESOi, to come together. 
(^HXRE, to stick together, 

Thgether^^^^'^ ^™ <<>9'«^A«r. 

GoIlkot, to gather together. 
Oommx, to mix together. 
CoTBOBOBATB, to BtrengthcDL together. 
^.^^ Juxtapoemoyt a position near with another. 



GBEEK. 



SYN. 



iSfynxHESis, a placing together. 
Together. BympATBY, a feeling with another, or together. 

SglhASLK, letters taken together ; a part of a word. 



f- 
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INSTRUCTION LXV. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST OB MOTION TO OB UPON, IH TDOB AlTD PLACE. 

The preflKes, ad^ epi^ a and cm, denote rest and motion 

TO or UPON, in time and place. Ad undergoes many changes, 

and appears in the forms of ac^ af^ ag^ alj an, ap, ar, ew, at, 

and a. Para means side by side, but is commonly used for 
upon. 

EXBBGISE. 
GOTHIG. 

ON. •< 7b or upon, Okwaxd, to turn to; to adyaiiMb 

LATIN. 

AdjonXf to join to. 
AcaBXDTT, to giye credit to, 
Afro, to fasten to, 
AgQRsaa, to go to or against. 
AIlot, to assign to, 
AD. •{ To orupon, Anwsx, to bind to, 

ApFESfD, to hang on or to. 
^rsooATB, to claim to oneself 
^«SAiL, to leap upon, to attack. 
AtTWBTf to bear witness to. 
^scBiBB, to mark down to. 

GREEK. 

EPL (To or upon, j^tafb, a writing upon a tombstone. 

J Upon, ParasrrE, one who feeds by the side of another, or who 
rAKA. I ^.^ ^ ^^ jj^gg upon another. 

INSTRUCTION LXVI. 
PBEFIXES THAT DENOTE DESTITUTION OF, IN TIME AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, un, a, an and in, denote destitution of, or 
WITHOUT, in time and place. Un sometimes appears in the 
form of in. In takes the form of en.^em^ il, ig, «cA ir. 
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J 

J 



EZBBOISX. 



eoTHia 



, ^^ Unvatit to anfasten, and leaye wUhout being bound. 
UN. i or 



( wl 



IN. 



NON. 
SINE. 



^^^^ ITiiHOLT, without, or not holy. 

LATIN. 

JftAoiiTE, not aotiye ; without activity. 
^qi /mpLAOABLi; not to be appeased. 
or Ig^ovLKy not noble ; without nobility. 
viitlumL i/i^QAi» not legal 

/rBEYZRKNT, uot reTorent ; without reyerenoe. 
Not, NonESTTTT, not an entity, or being. 

SineauEXf without care ; an office without care. 

GBXEK. 



^ (,**.. ^TOM, that can fu>< be cut: without diyiaibility. 
oa i WWunO, ^ 



i\ 



J ^"^ ulfiABGHT, without goyernment or order. 

INSTRUCTION LXVII. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTE WELL OB ILL, IN TIME AND PLACE. 

Eu^ bene, male and dys^ denote well or tZ2^ in time and 
place. Eu and hene denote well ; Toale and dys^ ill or 
badly. 

EZEBOISE. 
LATDi;. 

BENE f WeU, BeneYOuaoE, a wishing 10012. 
MALE,! 

OR I i/a/evoLSNGE, a wishing f^ 

MAL. [-«*• J/oZtreat, to treat iZ/. 

GBXEK. 

ED. I Well. JBWlooibt, one who praises well, 

DYS. \ BadorillP^^^^^^°^^ ^^ ^' ®^ digestion. 
(^ 'Z>^ffraoMT, a bad or evil yoice. 
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INSTRUCTION LXVIII. 
THE BELATION OF PREFIXES TO BADIOAX WORDS. 

There is an interesting relation between prefixes and 
radical words, and one that must be understood in order to 
have a correct knowledge of either. It is the relation of 
rest and motion in time and place. 

A radical word, it will be remembered, is one that gives 
rise to other words. It does so by the aid of suffixes and 
prefixes. Able, for instance, in this way, gives rise to 
able7ie55, ably, and enable. 

A prefix, as already defined, is a letter or letters added 
to the beginning of a word to form a new one with a new 
meaning. i?e, for instance, is placed before part, and forms 
tte word, depart. 

The words, able and part^ in these instances, are radical 
words, and stand for things about which we think and talk. 
They are representatives of the things, and in language are 
treated as things themselves. They must accordingly 
appear at rest or in motion, and in some time and place. 
Prefixes commonly express these things. They point out 
the relation of the radical word to rest or motion in time 
and place. This is simple and interesting. 

It may be illustrated. The word, alpine^ stands for what 
pertains to the Alps, a range of moimtains in Europe. I 
place trans before it, and form the word, ^arwalpine, -which 
means beyond or on the other side of the Alps : cwalpine 
means on this side. Ordinary is any thing that is usual ; 
ex^oordinary is what is beyond the usual. Date is the mark 
of time, or the act of marking it. -4nfedate is the date 
be/ore the true one. lii these instances, pxefixea i^mt out 
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the relations of words to each otjier in place and time, and 
give US an interesting view of the growth of language. 



INSTRUCTION LXIX. 
ENGLISH OBTHOEPY AND OBTHOGBAPHY. 

English orthoepy and orthography treat of the spoken 
and vjritten English word. The former addresses the ear^ 
and deals in the sounds of our language; the latter ad- 
dresses the eye, and deals in the letters by which these sounds 
are written. 

Orthoepy and orthography, as thus presented, are closely 
related, and should be almost the same. But this is seldom 
the case. The speaking and spelling of English words 
differ widely. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy may be explained. It arises out of the following facts : 

1. "We have only twenty-two distinct letters to represent 
the forty simple sounds of our language. See Inst. XXI. 

2. The words of our language have come to us from 
various sources, and retain much of their national form or 
orthography. 

8. The early writers on this subject were guided solely 
by the ear, and were very careless. Many errors have 
come down to us from this source. 

4. Expedients have been devised to mark long syllables, 
and distinguish words that are sounded alike. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy, just pointed out and accounted for, has raised some 
difficulties in the way of their study. These difficulties 
require marked attention. They may be presented under 
the fdloiring heads or topics: 



i 
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1. Different sounds of the same letter. 

2. Medial sounds, or vocal synonymes. 
3 The doubling of sounds and letters. 

4. Silent letters. 

5. Accent and orthoepy. 

6. Quantity and orthoepy. 

7. Spelling. 

8. Articulation. 

9. Enunciation. 
10. Pronunciation. 



INSTRUCTION LXX. 
DIETEBENT SOUNDS OF THB SAMS LKTTBB. 

The same letter in English has often more than one 
sound. This is a serious difficulty in learning the orthoepy 
and orthography of our language. Written exercises, and 
the carefiil imitation of those who pronounce the English 
language correctly, alone can overcome it. 

The letters that impose this difficulty upon us, should be 
known, and the difficulty itself surmounted by practical 
exercises. 

1. A has four sounds ; as heard in father, mat, fate, fall. 

2. E has two sounds ; as heard in me or mete, met. 

3. I has two sounds ; as heard in pine, pin. 

4. has two soimds ; as heard in note, not. 

5. U has three sounds ; as heard in tt^be, twb, bull. 

6. W is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, 
and has the sound of weh^ as in vAn ; u in dreif;, nei^, and 
now. When followed by A, the h is pronounced before it; 
as, what, hwat; whenj hwen. 
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7. Y is both a consonant and vowel, and has the sound 
of yeA, as in ye, youth; and of e, as in city, society. 

8. C has the sound of s before e, i, y ; as in city, centre, 
cymbal ; and of k before a, o, u ; as in cake, cut, cone ; of 
sh, as in ocean, spacious ; and of z, in discern, suffice. 

9. Ch has the sound of tsh, as in church; of k, as in 
diorus, and of sh, as in machine. 

10. D has a flat sound, as in desd; also the sound of ^ 
as in crackec?, wiperf. 

11. Q has the sound of geh before a, o, u ; as in g^ave, gfo, 
^n ; and the sound of j before e, i, y ; as in ^em, gin, 
gryrate. 

12. Gh has the sound of geh, as in ghost; of / in lau^A; 
of i in hou^A; or is silent, as in plou^A. 

13. J has the sound of dzh, as in jest; of y in hallelu/ah. 

14. L has the sound of le at the beginning, and of el at the 
end of words and syllables ; as in Zull, Zip, traveZ. 

15. Q has the sound of kw, as in gueen. 

16 R has the sound of rha at the beginning, and of ar 
at the end of a word or syllable ; as in rap, far. 

17. S has the sound of seh at the beginning, and of ess at 
the end of a word or syllable ; as, sip, less ; and also the 
sound of z in days, besom ; sh in sure, and zh in vision, 
usual. 

18. T has the sound of teh, as in touch ; of sh in partial, 
and of ch in question. 

19. Th has a hard sound, as in ^in ; and a soft one, as 
in ^ine. 

20. Z has the sound of a gliding zeh, as in -^on, aone; 
and of zh in azure. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXI. 
MEDIAL BOinn>S» OB YOOAL STNOSTMES. 

The forty simple sounds of our language are not always 
represented by the same letters, or combinations. Other 
letters, in certain cases, take their place, and have all the 
features of vocal synonymes. 

Vocal synonymes are letters or corribinations of letters that have 
the same or similar sounds. They are known also as medial 
sounds, because they come between the others. 

The medial sounds, or vocal synonymes of our language, 
are quite numerous. They can be learned only by a care- 
ftd imitation of correct speakers. Foreigners rarely can 
acquire them. 

1. A, as in father, has for its synonymes, ea, au, ica and 
ah; as in heart, aunt, gt^rd, aJi, 

2. A, as in fat, has for its synonymes, aa, ai, t^a; as in 
Isaac, plawi, gi^arantee. 

3. A, as in fate, has for its synonymes, aa, ai, ay, ea, ei, cy, 
au; as in -4aron, pain, bay, great, reign, prey and gauge. 

4. A, as in fall, has for its synonymes, aw, au, o, oa, ou ; 
as in \aw, caul, cost, broad, ought. 

5. B, as in theme, has for its synonymes, ee, ea, cb, ei, eo, 
ey, OB, ze, oi, y and i; as in feet, fear, Coesar, deceit, people, 
key, fo3tid, chief, chamois, city, and machine. 

6. E, as in them, has for its synonymes, ee, ai, ce, ea, ei, 
ie, eo, oi, ua, a; as in been, again, Dcedalus, head, heifer, 
friend, leopard, conversion, victuals, any. 

7. I, as in pine,^has for its synonymes, y, ei, is, ey, oi, ui, 
uy ; as in my, height, die, eye, choir, guide, buy. 

8. I, as in pit, has for its synonymes, y, ai, ei, ie, oi, ui, ee, o, 
u; as in cyst, captain, surfeit, sieve, tortoise, guilt, breeches, 
women, hitsj. 
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9. 0, as in note, has for its synonymes, oo, aw, eaw, a>, ew, 
oa, oe, ouj ow ; as in door, hautboy, beau, yeoman, seic;, boat, 
foe, mould, show;. 

10. 0, as in not, has for its synonymes, co, ou, a; as 
George, cowgh, what. 

11. 00, as in fool, has for its synonymes, o, oe, ou, wo^ 
u; as in move, shoe, soup, iivo^ pull. 

12. TJ, as in mule, has for its synonymes, eu, eau, ew^ ieu, 
tew, ue, ui; as in fer^, beauty, dei^, adzeu, ytew, hue, juice. 

13. TJ, as in but, has for its synonymes, o, oo, eo, ib, «bu, 
oe, ou; as in love, flood, surgeon, cushion, precious, does, 
tot^gh. 

14. 01, as in oil, has for its synonyme, oy; as in boy. 

15. OU, as in house, has for its synonyme, ot^;; as in owl, 

INSTRUCTION LXXII. 

THE DOTTBLINO OF LETTKE8. 

Double consonants sometimes appear in English or- 
thography. They appear in such words as mossy, batter, 
stabbing. If we pronounce these words, double sounds 
will be heard. 

This doubling of consonants is somewhat interesting. It 
forms, however, no part of the spelling of such words as 
it appears in. The doubling of the sound is an organic 
necessity. It is forced upon us. 

If I sound the word, map, the organs of voice close at 
the seat of the consonant, p; and if I attempt to sound a 
syllable following this, that begins with a vowel, I am 
forced to repeat the p, as in mapping. This doubling of 
the sounds of consonants is represented to the eye in double 
consonants. These appear in such words as platter, soul- 
less, tatterSf rattle, cattle, pudding, smmug. 



! 
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The doubling of consonants should be carefully distin- 
guished from double consonants. Double consonants appear 
in compound and derivative words, when the root ends 
and the suffix begins with the same letter. This is the case 
in the following words : innate, unnatural, adduce, sea-port- 
town. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIII. 
{ BILENT LETTEB8. 

r 

Obthogbaphy, we have said, represents orthoepy imper- 

, fectly. Letters often appear in the written word which are 

silent in the spoken one. This is most frequently the case 

in borrowed words — ^words received from the French and 

Greek languages. 

Silent letters form one of the difficulties in orthoepy and 
orthography. This difficulty yields to written exercises in 
spelling, and the careful imitation of those who pronounce 
our language correctly. 

In addition to what has already been gathered up on this 
subject in the last two instructions, a few more particulars 
may be stated. There are a few silent letters that claim our 
attention. 

1. E is commonly mute or silent at the end of words ; as 
in mine, time, lone, fate. 

2. H is sometimes silent at the beginning of words ; as, 
Aonor, Aour, Aumor. 

3. G is sometimes silent ; as in ^aw, phlegm. 

4. B is often silent ; as in com6, deJtor, lam6. 

5. Ch is sometimes silent. It is so in dracAm. 

6. L is silent before k ; as in baZk, chaZk ; and in some 
otlier words ; as, couZd, wouZd. 

7. N is silent afiier m and 1 ; as in hymn, kiln. 

8. P is silent in some words ; as, psalm,emply ^pive^YHiiS^vi.. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXIV. 



AOOBNT AND OBTHOBPY. 



If I pronounce the word, presuTne, I lay greater stresB 
upon the syllable, sume, than on pre. This stress is called 
accent. 

Accent is stress of voice on a syllable or syllables of a ivord. 
This subject has been presented. See Inst. XXV. In addi- 
tion to what was said there, a few more things may be added 
here. 

1. The accent may be on the first or second syllable of 
words of two syllables ; as, argue, w6rship, fdolish, Har, har- 
p6on, invent, rely', attain. 

2. The accent may be on the first, second or third sylla- 
ble of words of three syllables ; as, pitiful, merrily ; en- 
deavor, replenish, disable ; cavalier, disengage. 

3. Words of more than three syllables, may have the 
accent on the first, second, third, or fourth ; as, incapacity, 
unfatherly, trigonometry, experimental, aiidibleness. 

Accent plays an important part in distinguishing a 
large class of words of two syllables, that may be nouns or 
verbs. The noun has the accent on the ^r5^ syllable; the 
verb has it on the second. 



c6nfine, confine, 
insult, insult. 
pr6test, protest. 



pr&ent, present, 
rebel, rebel, 
desert, desert. 



INSTRUCTION LXXV. 
QUANTITY AND OBTHOEPY. 



The quantity of English syllables requires more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. The time taken up in 
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uncing them differs. In some cases, it is longer than 

lers. This is quantity. 

271^ is length of time in uttering a syllable^ and is long 

rt It depends npon the vowels chiefly. It depends 

pen the consonants. 

Quantity depends upon the vowels. All vowels are 

)r short. They are long, when they are free to vanish 

; as in so, Cato, father : they are short, when part of 

sound is cut off; as in robber, bed, pit. 

LOHO TOWBLS. IBOBT TOWSLS. 

A as in father. A as in bat. 

A as in fate. 

Easinmete,) Easinbed. 

EEasinfeet) 

as in note. as in not 

00 as in fool. 

IT as in tube. U as in tub. 

e diphthongs oi and ou are long, as in boH, hot^e. 

syllables in whuJi a long vowel appears are long ; as, tooth, 

Plato. 

The quantity of syllables does not altogether depend 

e vowels. K it did, short vowels would form short 

)les. This is not always the case. The words, hin and 

:« short. They become long by the addition of d; 

antity, then, or the length of syllables, is ascertained 
-"O ways — ^by the lenjgih of the vowels^ or by the vowels 
onsonants taken together, 

INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 
SPELLING. 

ELUNG is representing a word by its proper simple 
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sounds or letters. It may be oral or written. I may, for 
instance, spell the word man^ by uttering the sounds of 
m, a, n, or by writing the letters in the following order: 
man. The latter is spelling it by writing the letters that 
represent its simple sounds. It is the only certain way of 
learning the orthography of English words. 

Oral spelling should not, on this account, be neglected 
But then it should be oral spelling. The true soimd of 
each letter should be given, not as it appears in the alphabet, 
but in the word to be spelled. Instead of spelling cMn^ 
ce, aitch, i, en, the child should spell it thus: cheh, ih, en. 
Oral spelling, conducted in this way, would have a. mean- 
ing and a use. 

The subject of spelling, as thus stated, has its difficulties. 
These have arisen from the carelessness of early writers on 
orthography, and the introduction of many foreign words 
into our language, with much of their national orthography. 
These difficulties are most readily overcome by written 
exercises. The eye soon becomes familiar with the forms 
of words. 

In these exercises we need some directions. These are 
furnished in the following rules : 

1. No rules can be given for spelling radical words. The 
ear and eye are our guides. 

2. Derivative words are subject to rules, which shoxdd 
be fidthfully committed to memory. 



THE OMISSION OF LETTEBS. 
RULE I. 



The final e of a radical word is commonly rejected, when 
the suffix begins with a vowel ; as, sale, salable. 



\ 
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KULK II. 



The final % of a radical word is rejected, when the suffix 
begins with %; as alkali, alkalize. 



BULK III. 



The final y of a radical word, when preceded by the 
Letter t, is commonly rejected before a snfiBlx beginning with 
%OTo; Bs, pnrity, puritan. 



SULK IT. 



Words ending in er or or, often reject the c or o before 
ft sufi^ commencing with a vowel ; as, victor, victrix. 



BULK T. 



Words ending in fe, preceded by a consonant, reject these 
letters before the suffix, ly; as, idle, idly. 



BULB TI. 



Words ending in ate, reject these letters before the suffix, 
cy; as, private, privacy. 



BU€.K TI . 



Words ending in ant or eni, reject t before the suffixes, ce 
and cy; nSj dependent, dependence; verdant, verdancy. 



THE DOUBLING OF LBTTEBS. 
BULK i. 



The final consonant of a word of one syllable, preceded 
by a single vowel, is doubled before a suffix beginning with 
a vowel ; as> spot, spotted ; map, mapping. 
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mULS IL 



The final consonant of any word, accented on the h^t 
syllable and preceded by a single vowel, is doubled before 
a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, occur, occurrence. 



THE OHANOINO OF LETTERS. 
RULI I. 



The final y of a radical word, preceded by a consonant, is ^ 
commonly changed into t, and sometimes into c, before a 
suffix ; as, happiness, beauteous. 



RULE II. 



"Words ending in f^ or fe^ commonly change / into v, 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, wi^, wives, mis- 
chie/J mischievous. 



THE ADDITION OF LETTEBS. 



RULE L 



Words ending in ife, take % between h and Z, before the 
suffixes ity and ities; as, able, ability. 

Suffixes frequently take a letter or letters to connect them 
with the radical. These connecting letters can be learned 
by careful observation alone. 

The rules given above will be of some use in acquiring 
a correct orthography. And yet, the whol^ subject can be 
mastered more agreeably in written exercises, the instructor i 
pointing out the principles embraced i4 them as they are i 
;^^4ed, and shoipng their ^p^licatian, i 
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INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 
AKnOTTLATION. 



Articulation is the joining of the parts of the organs of speech 
to form the meaning sounds of our langu>age. It requires us 
to attend to the position and action of the tongue, teeth and 
lips. 

Articulation requires much care, especially in the Eng- 
lish language. The mixed character of our language, and 
the various combinations of consonants, render this exercise 
a difficult one. 

Articulation requires attention to the following things : 

1. A full supply of air in the lungs. 

2. The right position of the parts of the organs of speech| 
before each sound is made. 

3. The vigorous expulsion of the air from the lungs. 

4. A deliberate, careful and forcible use of each part of 
the organs of speech — ^the glottis, palate, tongue, teeth and 
lips. 



INSTRUCTION LXXVII. 
ENUVOIATIOX. 



Enunciation is the act of throwing ovi the voice from the 
lungSj and modifying it by the tongue^ palate^ teeth and lip'i. 
It is the mode or way of giving out sounds. Thus, the 
words, lull and soothe^ are enunciated with a smooth glid- 
ing voice : pierce and perish are enunciated with a severe 
and impulsive voice. 

Enunciation deserves our serious care. It gives life and 
expression to speech. It is commonly attended with errors. 
Among these, we would direct attention to \)[v^ ic^cr^Sax^ 
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three : feebleness^ the omission of some letters and the obscure' 
ness of others. 

1. Feebleness. The air is too often expelled from the 
lungs without any energy. Feebleness marks the sounds 
that are made. To remedy this, use the t(mgv£^ teeth and lips 
forcibly. 

2. Omission of letters. The omission of letters or sounds 
IS a common error. It arises from hurry and feebleness. It 
may be illustrated. It is common to omit d in and ; / in of 
the; e in beUeve, delight, every, several, and travel. These 
are only a few instances. 

8. Obscureness of sound. The sounds of the voice are 
in many cases very obscure. One sound is run into another ; 
or what is fer worse, a sound is uttered which is unknown 
to our language. All this arises from carelessness, hurry and 
feebleness in the use of the several parts of the organ of 
speech. U is changed into u, as, moment ; a into u or t, as, de- 
fendznt; o into w, as in mother; dropping^ in ng, as, sleepin'; 
r in fer, war; sounding y like e, as cite, societc, for city and 
society; and adding r, as in idear, the lawr of. These are a 
few of the many errors that attend upon an obscure enun- 
ciation. 

Exercises in the deliberate and forcible use of the organ 
of speech, are useful in this connection. If carefully ex- 
ecuted, they will remove such errors of enunciation as have 
been pointed out. "We give, for this purpose, a few combi- 
nations of consonants : 

1. Clime, blame, flew, spleen, slew. 

2. Brew, frown, dread, spring, stray, shriek. 
8. Bold, hold, gulf, silk, toils, melt. 

4. Gleams, screams, bank, once. 

5. Barb, hark, scar, mast, corks. 

d Lisp, canstj midst, lauglvedat, ^aXk^^^\.. 
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7. Able, travel, every, several, memory. 

8. Sing'st, sings, singing, weeping, sleeping. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIX. 
FBONUKOIATION. 

JPronunciation is the act of giving the true sound of letters in 
vxyrds, and the true accent and quantity of syllables. It in- 
cludes the knowledge and practice of all that we have said 
in the last ten instructions. 

1. Pronunciation attends to the exact sounds of letters 
in words. Letters, as they appear in words, undergo some 
changes. They have different sounds. JL, for instance, 
may be a, a, aA, or aw ; as in fate, hat, father, law. 

2. Pronunciation attends to accent. Accent or stress of 
voice may be placed on any syllable. It should be on the 
right one ; as, perfume, scent ; perfume, to scent. 

3. Pronunciation attends to the quantity of vowels and 
syllables. This is a nice point, and adds much beauty to 
speech. 

To apply these principles is no easy task. Errors are 
common. Our best guides are good society and a good 
dictionary. Good society will educate the ear and supply 
models for imitation : a good dictionary will be the stand- 
ard by which we settle all doubts. It should be our table 
companion. 

INSTRUCTION LXXX. 

A 8UBYE7 OF THE MATERIALS OF THE GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH AND CLASSIC 

WORDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The materials of the engrafted elements of our language, 
are now in the possession of the pupil. If he has passed 
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over the first part with care, he is ready to pause at this 
point, and take a survey of his course before he enters upon 
the second part — the application of all the materials he has 
gathered up. 

Part of his course lies behind him. He sees, at the begin- 
ning, the steps by which he was led into orthography and a 
knowledge of its elements. Nearer lie the histories of the 
engrafted portion of his language. The subject of etymology 
is prominent. Terminations^ suffixes and prefixes rise to view 
again, arranged in groups, the ready materials by which 
thousands of words are to be formed from a few roots. 

According to the computation of some, the entire words 
of the English language, including all the scientific terms, 
amount to the prodigious number of one hundred thou- 
SAin). Perhaps, it is a better estimate, which makes them 

SEVENTY or EIGHTY THOUSAND. Some FIFTY THOUSAND 

of these words are derived from the Latin and Q-reek lan- 
guages. 

In the English language there are not more than two 
HUNDRED prefixes, suffixes and terminations; and fifty of 
these, belong to the Anglo-Saxon portion of the language. 
The whole radical words are not over ten thousand. 

It is acknowledged that there are in the English language, 
fifty thousand words of Latin and Greek extraction ; and 
that not more than two thousand of these are radical words ; 

that THIRTEEN THOUSAND of these FIFTY THOUSAND COme 

from two hundred roots, and two thousand four hundred are 
derived from only twelve roots. For instance, the Latin 
word, traho^ to draw^ forms TWO hundred and ten words, 
and /icio, to make or cfo, five hundred words. 

These statements are too striking to be passed over care- 
lessly. They point out the great importance of a correct 
knowledge of suffixes and prefixes, and their relations to 
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our language. The earnest attention of the pupil should 
be given to the materials of orthography. 



INSTRUCTION LXXXl. 
THX OOLLBCTED MATERIALS OF THE HA5I>-B00K. 

The materials of the Hand-Book of the Orthography of 
the Qt)thic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek words of our 
language are now before us. The collection is made. 

At this point, we may pause and look upon the collec- 
tion. It consists of some radical words, terminations, suf- 
fixes and prefixes, of Gothic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. With these materials more than forty thousand 
words in the English language are formed. 

From the collection, we may look back upon our course 
in making it. It is a course of discovery. Before we 
entered upon it, we were in the habit of using words, but 
knew not jfrom whence they came. Their origin and struc- 
ture were hidden things. 

Now it is otherwise. "We know that our language is a 
mixed one. We know also that the words composing it 
are of Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. So are the suffixes and prefixes. And now, when 
words Ml upon the ear about the fireside, or meet the eye 
on the printed page, we think of their descent. 

The studies on which we are about to enter will bring to 
view much knowledge of the same character. The rela- 
tions of the elements composing our language will be 
observed. The Anglo-Saxon is the basis. The Gothic 
follows, and then the French and Classic. So the structure 
of our language arose, and so it should be studied. 

The nature of each element will be learned. The Anglo- 
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Saxon, with the kindred Q-othic, relates to the heart, home, 
and the senses ; the French to law, products of art and 
taste; and the Latin and Greek to the arts and sciences. 
The blending of aU forms a rich language. 

These elements awsdt us in groups. They are arranged 
under leading topics of thought, such as home, the house, 
&mL At each step we will find assemblages of words. 
The Gothic, French, Latin and Greek appear in their 
places. Side by side, and connected with things, they^ 
appear on the printed page. At every step, we will see 
where the Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, was rich, and 
where poor, and from what sources she borrowed the need- 
ful word. Comparisons will be made, and the child, before 
he is aware, will find himself a young philologist. 



SECOND PAKT. 



STUDIES IN THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 
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STUDIES m THE ENGRAFTED WORD& 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDIES EXFLAINSD. ' 

The studies on whicli we are about to enter, relate to 
)rthography, or correct WRinNa. They respect written 
oords of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin. 
Beyond this, in no case, shall they pass. 

Such studies are not altogether unknown. The child, long 
before this work is placed in his hand, is somewhat ac- 
juainted with every thing in orthography. The sounds of 
human speech, and the letters that represent them ; words 
md syllables ; accent and qtiantity; definition and the tise of 
words, are in some degree known. He can sjDell and write 
words, separate them into parts, point out the radical word, 
prefixes and suffixes ; and in some cases, at least, trace 
them to their source. He knows these things. Still, there 
is more to be known. Johnson, and Walker, and Eeid, 
in England ; and Worcester and Webster, in America, 
bare brought to view almost all that is important about the 
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words of our language. Latham and Tbenoh have added 
much that is valuable. The fruits of these laborers are tc 
be gathered and stored up for future use. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE 800PE OF THESE BTUDIES. 

Study, in all cases, is nearly the same. It is the ploudng of 
die vwid steadily on a thing for the purpose of examining it 
Such it is in orthography. 

Disarm, for instance, is to be studied. The mind is 
steadily placed upon it through the senses of hearing, seeing 
and touch, and proceeds to examine it. The word is pro- 
nounced, written, divided into two syllables and accented 
on the second. Thus, dis-drm. It is now analyzed, or re- 
solved into its parts, the prefix, dis, and the radical word, 
arm. The sense of these is next determined. Dis means 
separation, and arm means a weapon, or to furnish with a 
weapon. Disarm, then, means to separate, or take away 
arms or weapons. The general, for instance, disarms the 
rebels. The word is of Latin origin. 

In this instance, we have the scope, or extent of studies 
in orthography. The particulars may be separately stated. 

1. Pronunciation, The word is to be pronounced with 
due attention to articulation, syllables and accent ; as, dis- 
drm-ing. 

2. Orthography, The word is to be represented by its 
proper sounds or letters, and the syllables and accent 
marked; as, tp-rant, 

8. Classification. "Words are to be divided into radicai 
or derivative, simple or compound; as, leaf, leafless; shyp^ 
shipwreck. 
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4. Formation. The formation of derivative words by 
prefixes, as, t^nldnd ; suffixes, as, rc^Aful ; and termina- 
aons, as, man's; prefixes and suffiLxes, as, t^ngainZy, de- 
aaands marked attention. Compound words are made by 
tbe union of two or more simple ones ; as, lap-dog, and 
should be analyzed. 

5. Meaning. The sense of the word is to be ascertained. 
This requires attention to every part ; as, unrighteousness^ 
which means in a state not right. 

6. Use. Words have a use in forming sentences, which 
requires notice; as. The ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment. 

7. National Origin. Each word is to be referred to the 
language from which we have borrowed it; as, auOwr^ 
a word of Latin origin. 

8. History. Words are history, and should be studied 
as such. Attention, in this case, is to be given to their 
origin and growth^ and perhaps, decay. Insult^ for instance, 
is a Latin word. It is composed of the prefix, in, which 
means upon, and suit, a radical word not used in our lan- 
guage, which means to leap. Insult means to leap upon, 
then to strike against, and now to give offense in any way. 

" The history of words is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Our very apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of 
the 'bayonet,' that it was first made at Bayonne; 'cam- 
brics,' that they came from Cambray; 'damasks,' from 
Damascus ; * arras,' from a city of the same name ; * cord- 
wine,' or * Cordova,' from Cordova ; * currants,' from Co- 
rinth ; the * guinea,' that it was originally coined of gold 
brought from the African coast so caUed ; * camlet,' that it 
was woven, at least in part, of camel's hair. Such has been 
the manufacturing progress, that we now and then send 
calicoes and muslins to India and the East •, «ceA "^^X* \!s^^ 
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words give standing witness that we once imported them 
thence; for 'calico' is fix>m Oalcut, and 'muslin' fixHn 
Mosul, a city in Asiatic Turkey." 



CHAPTER III. 
tHB USB or SUCH STUDIES. 

The use of studies in orthography cannot be hidden 
from any one. By them, orthography is known ; and by 
orthography, we can make the thoughts and feelings of the 
soul visible, and discourse on paper. The transactions of 
business can be carried on between persons separated by 
oceans. Time cannot prevent communion. The written 
word lives from age to age. 

Nor is this all. Such studies, if pursued in the way laid 
down, form a most desirable training for the mind. They 
strengthen aU its powers, and aflford much instruction 
about the people, who first used the words whicb we use, 
as well as about our forefethers, who borrowed them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE PLAN OF 8TUDT LAD) DOWN. 

The studies before us relate to orthography. The writkn 
words of Gothic, Celtic, French and Classic origin are the 
objects to be examined and known. But these are signs, 
and only useful, so far as they poiut out to the mind the 
things for which they stand. Failing to do this, they are 
like unmeaning finger-posts. 

Things, then, are ever to be kept before the mind, and 
the words which represent them, learned, if possible, in 
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their presence. It is proposed accordingly to retrace the 
steps of the child, as he passed from object to object, and 
picked up the words that form his oral speech. So let him 
form his written language. Things are the centres around 
which words are wisely grouped. 

In passiQg jfrom object to object, the mind observes a cer- 
tain order. Thbee stages op observation and gbowtii 
ABE APPARENT. These are expressed by things, quali 
TIES and ACTIONS. So thechild observed and formed his 
oral speech. So let him form his written language. Each 
study will consist of the thing or topic, and the words that 
relate to it. These words, as fiir as possible, will be divided 
into three exercises: words that stand for things, words that 
stand for gudUties, and words that stand for actions. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE MODEL LAID DOWN. 

The child learns to plan best in imitating models. They 
are to him as originals. His exercises are copies. The 
model, in the present case, consists of two parts, the study 
and the prepared study. 

THE 8TUDT. 

The study consists of groups of words arranged under 
the thing to which they relate. Three groups, when prac- 
ticable, appear. The first consists of names of things ; the 
second, oi names of qualities; the third, of nmnes of actions. 
Thus, the human mind naturally gathers up the words that 
compose language. 

In the disposition of these groups, the words are, so 
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arranged as to present to the eye tlie formoiiion of deriva- 
tive and compound words. The radical one is given, and 
following it, may be seen the oflfepring. They are pointed 
out by terminaiiofris^ suffiooes and prefixes. In addition to 
this, the child is taught the use of words, and the languages 
from which they have been borrowed. 

THE AFFECTIONS. 
GOTHIGL LATIN. 

Lovi; a leaning forward; delight in Jkiuaory, pertaining to loTe. 
any thing. 

Does the child love his parents f 
/y, linen — — 

FRINGE. GBEXE. 

AnATevr, a lover; one who delights Chabttt, love in alms; the grace o( 
in works of taste. love. 

•— ahUf ableness 

THE PREPARED S T U D T. 

AFFECTIONS. 
GOTHia LATIN. 

Love, a leaning forward; delight in Akatobt, pertaining to love. 

any thmg. Aicatobial, belonging to what per- 

A child loves his parents. tains to love. 

Lovelt, like love; amiable. greek. 

Loveliness, the state like love. ^^^^^^^^ ^^ j^^^ of ahns ; the grace 

of love. 

FSENCEL 

Ghabttabl^ that may or can show 
Ajiat£ub» a lover; one who delights favors. 

in works of taste. Charitablenebs, the state of what 

Amateurs, lovers of works of taste. may or can show favors. 

By comparing the study and the prepared study, it will 
be seen at once that the one is an outline^ and the other w 
this outline filled up. 
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•The exercise by whicli this is done, is simple, but profit- 
able. The child begins to copy the study. When he 
comes to the question by which the use of the first word is 
shown, he answers it, and shows its use in a declarative 
sentence. This course might be pursued with great advan- 
tage in the use of every word in the exercise, the teacher 
using it in an interrogative form, and the pupil in a declara- 
tive one. In this way, the two most important forms of 
sentences would become femiliar, and conversation easy. 

The child proceeds. He joins the terminations j suffioces 
BJid prefixes to their radical words, and forms derivative 
ones. These he writes out in full, and defines. While 
doing these things, he attends to the original meaning of 
words, and the languages from which they have been re- 
ceived. The study is then prepared, and all that it 
teaches, impressed upon the mind by the union of three 
senses — shearing, seeing, and touch. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THB COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The course of studies, now before us, extends over the 
written words of our language, of Gothic, Celtic, French 
and Classic origin. It will not embrace all the written 
words. Many of them are rude. Some of them are far 
from being agreeable to the ear. Others are too unwieldy 
for ordinary use. All such words are passed over in silence. 
We do not like them, and cannot regard them as proper 
materials for a chaste language. 

The aim and scope of the course may now be stated. It 
is proposed to famish the child only with comely words. 
It is proposed to do this under every lesding^ o\y^<^\» ^i 
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thought, so that he will have an agreeable and sufficient 
assemblage of words with which to think, speak or write 
about any prominent subject that is brought before his 
mind. 

To secure all this in the most agreeable way, home is 
selected as the point of departure. From this, the child goes 
forth to the wide world. His way lies among the works of 
Art and Nature. About these, he thinks, and gathers up 
words to express his thoughts. For convenience, and great- 
er ease in study, the works of man and God are divided 
into distinct topics. Such are home, man, the pubsuits 
OF MAN, NATUBE, and GoD. As the child passes over these 
in the study of the words that belong to them, he forms a 
rich language for himself, and at the same time, acquires a 
happy method of thinking. When the course is ended, he 
finds "the kindred points of heaven and home" united in 
his language. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE PLAN OP STUDY APPLIED. 

The plan of study which the Literary Association has 
laid down may not be clear to all. In view of this, the 
Association submits the following remarks, with a model of 
studying and reciting the exercises in the second Hand- 
Book. 

THE WORK TO BE DONE. 

The pupil is about to enter upon the study of some seven 
thoy^and choice words, borrowed from the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. The radical words are 
given. The derivative, he must form for himself. He 
builds up his own worJs. These are to be defined and used 
in the formation of sentences. 
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THS PRKPABATIOK. 



The preparation for this work must be ample. K the 
mpil has passed carefiilly through the first part, he has all 
he materials for his work — terminations^ suffixes and prefixes. 
le only needs the radical words and their meanings^ and 
hese are given in each study. 



THS appuoahox. 



The application of those materials may be made in two 
fays : the oral and the written. In the oral application, 
he pupil fills up the blanks in his mind: in the written ap- 
ilication, he writes out on his slate or in copy-books, the 
v^hole exercise, filling up the blanks in writing. 

The plan, in either way, may be carried out in part or 
ohoUy. 1. The pupil may fill up the blanks, aDd be ready 
o spell and define the words. 2. He may do so, and also be 
eady to see the use of each word, as the teacher uses it in a 
[uestion and he also uses it in an answer. 3. The pupil 
nay be thrown more upon his own resources, and furnish 
nstances of the use of each word in carefully prepared 
lentences. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THB STUDY. 



The study of each exercise will employ the pupil agree- 
ibly. If it is pursued orally, he takes his place and begins 
writh the first radical word, observing its spelling and mean- 
mg. He then thinks about its use, and applies it. This 
being done, he proceeds to the formation of the derivative 
words, filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling, 
oaeaning and use of each word. 

K it is pursued in the written form, he gets his slate or 



\ 
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blank book, and proceeds to write out the whole exercise, 
filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling^ mearmj 
and vse of each word, if the plan is fiiUy carried out ; if 
not, he omits the use. But such an omission should never 
occur. 

THE MODELS. 

The study, when completed, should correspond with one 
of the following models : 

HOUS& 

GOTHia Gardsit, an inclosed place for tli« 

culture of plants. 

Dwelling, the place where one lives. er 

houte, GKLTia 

-place, Lawn, an open place. 



FIRST MODEL. 

Gorma 

Dwelling, the place where we stay ; Garden, an inclosed place for the 

a habitation. culture of plants. 

Dwelling-hous^ the house where we Gardener, one who takes care of a 

stay. garden. 

Dwelling-flao]^ the place where we 
stay. 

second xodel. 

GOTHIC. 

Dwelling, the place where we stay; Teacher. — ^Has the American a neat 

a habitation. dwelling-house ? 

Teacher.— 'Is a hut a dwelling! Pupil. — ^The American has a neat 

Pupil. — ^A hut is a dwelling. dwelling-house. 

Dwelling-house, the house where Dwelling-place, the place of one's 

we stay abode. 
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Should a dweUing plaee be Pupil. — Eden was the first garden, 

f Gardener, one who takea eare of a 

dwelling-place should be garden. 

Teacher, — ^Was Adam the first gar- 

n inclosed place for the denerf 

of plants. Pupil, — ^Adam was the first gar- 

Waa Eden the first g^arden f dener. 

the pupfl proceeds from word to word, studying 
ting eacli exercise. 

THIRD MODEL. 

GOTHIC Lami^ a walk or narrow way. 

, - - A lane bordered with hawthorn is 

the place where one stays ; , , 

. ^ "^ ' agreeable. 

? , , . , , . Wainscot; a line of boarding ronnd 

s IS dear to the inhabit^ <,, 

® walls. 

, , , The wainscot in my father's honse 

•HOUSE, the house where one . , j 

^ IS very broad. 

Prop, that on which any thing rests, 
rge dwelling-honw. The prop in the cellar is strong. 

-PLACi^ the place of one s 

CELTIC. 

lofty dwelling-place. ^ , , « 

m inclosed place for the La^k. a clear place; a space of 

. 1 . cnroand m front of a honse. 

of plants. ° „. _ 

, , J J . J A rouing lawn is an ornament to a 

planted a garden eastward , ^ 

house. 

, one who takes care of a 

Trellis, a kind of lattice-work used 
loyment of a gardener is for plants or screens, 
t The trellis is made of wire. 

is way, tlie remaining part of the exercise is studied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BB CITATION. 



The recitation may be made attractive. The exercifle 
studied according to any of the models, the class is called 
out. The teacher proceeds. 

FIRST MODEL. 

Teacher, — ^Dwelling. Teacher, — ^Dwelling-house. 

PupiL — ^Dwelling; the place where Pupil. — ^DwelliDg-honse^ the home 
one stays; a habitation. inhere on^j stays. 

In this way, the recitation, according to the model, pro- 
ceeds. A spelling exercise closes it 

8X0ONDMODBL. 

Teacher, — ^Dwelling. Pupil. — ^Dwelling-honse, the honse 

PupiL — ^Dwelling, the place where where one abides. 

we stay ; a habitation. Teacher. — ^Has the American a neat 

Teaeher.^ls a hut a dwelling? dwelling-house? 

Pupil, — ^A hut is a dwelling. P«;)t/.— The American has a neat 

TtfocAer.— Dwelling-house ? dwelling-house. 

So the recitation is pursued according to the second 
model. A spelling exercise may complete it. 

THIRD H O D E L . 

Teacher, — ^Dwelling. Teacher, — ^Dwelling-house. • 

Pupil, — ^Dwelling, the place where PupU, — ^Dwelling-house, the hooas 

one abides ; a habitation. A dwell- where one abides. I like a large 

ing is dear to the inmates. dwelling-house. 

In this way, the recitation is continued to the close of the 
exerciae. 
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A recitation conducted according to the third model is 
hoih instructive and amusing. As one pupil after another 
k called up to take part in the recitation, curiosity and 
expectation are excited. No one knows when his turn 
X)mes, or what part he has to take. And then the in- 
itances ! The character of each mind is laid open — ^their 
associations and habits of thought are seen. The teacher 
;ains clearer views of their minds, and each pupil is mutu- 
Uy benefited by the labors of his class-mates, whether 
hose labors are failures or triumphs over difficulties, 
^me, too, passes agreeably. Nor is there as much of it 
equired in one of these recitations as in the ordinary ones. 
?he preparation is so thorough as to make the recitation 
asy and rapid. In addition to all this, it should be re- 
aembered that the recitation is an exercise in reading, and 
3 admirably adapted to cultivate the voice, since the 
nstances are the pupils' own thoughts, and are more likely 
o be read with proper inflections and tones than the 
houghts of others. 

CHAPTER X. 

HOME. 

The word, home, in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, French, Latin 
ind Greek, has nearly the same meaning — a closed place. It 
igrees with Eden, the first home of man. 

Home now commonly means a residence with those tve love, 
A^ such, it appears in every possible degree, and in all pos- 
jible circumstances. The homes of our Saxon forefathers 
were pagan. So were those of the Goths, French, Latins 
and Greeks. They all became Christian. The gospel 
makes true homes. 

The objects and words of home are now to be taken, u^ 
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linked together, studied, and laid up for life in connectioii 
with suitable words. 

FIRST STUDY. 
noME. 

The Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek languages 
contain no word that exactly expresses the meaning of our 
word, HOME. It means more than a house, or an abode ia 
some settled place. It refers chiefly to the abiding of the 
soul with what it loves — ^the repose of the affections. For 
this, we are indebted to the Bible. The Saxon part of our 
language alone contains words under this head. These have 
already been given in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Or 
thography. 

SECOND STUDY. 
HOUSE. 

The word, hoiise^ has the sense of covering^ and in most 
languages affords the first notion of home. Caves, tents 
and mud- walled huts were the first habitations of men. The 
city of Eome had its beginning in a village of such huts. 
The home of the first man is an exception : it was a garden 
of delights. Its name was Eden. 

EZEIiOIBE I. 
NAMES OF THIN08. 

GOTHIC. Garden, an inclosed place for the 

Dwelling, the place where we stay ; culture of plants 



a habitation. er, one who 

Were caves ever used as dwell- Lane, a walk, a narrow way. 

ings? Wainscot, a line of boarding round 

house, the house walls. 

.j:fiace, the place Pacp, that on which any thing resta 
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OELIia 



slear place; a space of ground 
t of a house. 

ISKNOH. 

a kind of lattice-work used 
nts or screens. 
>ond; a cistern for water, 
an inclosed place for rab- 

Di^ a place for walking. 

mass of day, shaped and 
for bnHding, 



-nuiker, one who 
'kiln, a place 



■houte, a house made of — > •• 

LATIN. 

TrnmanefU, a place to hold any thing; 

a dwelling-house. 
FDicn; a hedge^ wall or railing about 

land. 
BessDenee, a place where one sits or 

abides ; a dwelling. 
BAsaaHon, the act of dwelling; th« 

place where one resides. 
Eddio^ a made house ; a building. 



BXBB0I8B II. 



NAXBS OV QUALmZS. 



GOTHia 

Lollow ; not high, 
kbin a low house ! 
ist, ly, linen 



rel, or eyen surface. 

tt, ly, neM 

.oping, inclined. 



Labos, spread, of great size. 

er, est 

Spagioii^ wide^ haying much spaoe or 

room. 
Gbaio), great) splendid. 

LATIN. 



apor, moist 


VAoan^, empty, not inhabited. 


est 


TlAsaMe, that may be dwelt in. 


loist) or damp. 


ifiHABiTed^ occupied by inhabitants. 


ut 


Euaihle, that may or should be cho- 


idmitting water. 


sen; fit 


of a high price. 


STATs/y, like an eleyated sight; 


FELEMOH. 


noble. 


wide, roomj. 




,€9t 




THIRD 


STUDY. 



PABTS OF A HOTTSE. 



BBY part of a liouse has its use and interest. In olden 

a 
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times these were very simple. It is so still in many coun- 
tries. It is also otherwise. The rooms in some buildingi 
in Europe amoxmt to the nxmiber of tkree hundred. 



BZBB0I8B 

NAMES OF THINQ8. 
QOTBSD, WBX&KJSL 

Window, an opening to admit air. LATnci^ a eoyering of lath. 
Had the ancients windows in their Jamb, a supporter; the side piece of 
houses! a door or fire-place. 

• -6/ttu( a screen or cover Pan^ a square of glass for a window 

-frame^ any structure for a Sash, a window-frame. 

^— -glast, panes of glass for maker^ one who 



f 



scuh, the frame for Niche, a nook or recess in a waD. 

Shutteb, a defense, or coyering for a Lintel, the head piece of a door or 

window. window-frame. 

Shingle, a thin board for roofing. Wicket, a narrow gate or door. 

Raii^ a bar ; a piece of timber extend- Parlob, a room in a nunnery where 

ing from post to post tjje nuns spoke ; a reception room. 

Lobby, an arbor; an opening before a Balustrade, an indosure for stoirs, 

'^^™- altars and balconies. 

Dairt, the room where milk is set for q^j^^^^ ^ eovered wing of a house ; 

cream. , , ^ 

a place where works of art are 



'tnaid, the woman who 



kept 



Vane, something extended ; a shp of ^ ,, , 

, . ^ 1. • V i-u CoEBipOE, an or)en gallery round s 

wood or iron for showing how the , ., ,. "^ 

. , , , building, 

wind blows. -, i ^ . .-, ^ . 

Jdalcont, a platform outside of awm- 

OBLTic. dow. 

Panel^ a piece of wood inserted into 

Gabret, a tower ; the room next the frame 

*'^^^' ,. , 1 . ,, Chamber, a room in an upper story. 

Lath, a thm board to support the ^ -j 

* *^ — — — ^ -mata, a woman — — . 

^ ' , , Pilasteb^ a square column, or half 

Corner, the space between the meet- q^^ 

ing of the walls. , ^ ^ 

... _ latin. 

Gable, a fork ; the triangular part of 

the end of a )^ouse. I^okto/, the ^rame-worl^ of a door. 
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!i^ the projection that ]>order8 Rxoua, an opening out of a room. 

ieiling. Ckllab, the room under the home. 

% a room for books; some- DoBMi/ory, a place or room to sleep 

3 an entire house. in. 

in, one who — — Closxt, a private room or reoenL 

, a little tower; an deration Eziebiob, the ontsida 

building. Interiob, the inside. 



FOURTH STUDY. 

jfUiDS OF HOUSES. 

ERE are yarious kinds of houses, distinguislied mainlj 
igniiude, style and use. Egypt and India, in ancient 
, reared mass\ve structures ; Greece excelled in beauty, 
resent, we find in our own nation, the style of all 
ries. The taste of the Egyptian, Greek, Saracen, and 
^e of Elizabeth, adorns the same neighborhood. A 
baste in houses is a means of instructing the nation. 

EZEBCISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGa. 

GOTHia g r « 

Pbison, a plaee of confinement ; a 
small eoTenng; a mean house. . .|^ 

lany of the Irish live in huts f 

csLTio, Bastile, an old French castle con* 

a lodging house; a house verted into a prison. 

of rough boards. Dungeon, a close, dark prison, for- 

omething stretched; a lodge "^^^^^ connected with castles. 

*^ -««««« PiLLOET, a frame of wood where 

) 01 canvas. , , 

criminals are punished. 
FRENCH. Manor, a country gentleman's house ; 

a cone-like hut; a rude cot- a fine mansion. 

Chateau, {shat-iOf) a castle. 
cage or cell ; a house for crimi- Palace, a large house ; the residence 

of a king or noble. 
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Knmsi^ a Iioiim Cor do^ Omai^ a house, or room, where M 

OoADML, a place of defense in or near ness is transacted. 
aeitj. Domicilii a mansion, or dweDing* 

place. 
FoBTREss, a stronghold; a place of 
AoADDCT, a a groTe at Athens ; a higli defense. 

sehooL Stabu^ a fixed place; a house for 

Hospiiai^ a honse for strangers; a cattle, 
house for the infirm and poor. Mansion, a dwelling ; a large honsa 

BZBBGI8B II. 

HHOB or QUAUXnPB. 
OOIHro. LATIN. 

KAsty, wetk filthy. CbmFoam^ made of parts; a style ol 

e r, est ^— - bnilding diade np of the lonisn 

Qinaie, pertaining to the Ooth; hay- and Corinthian, 

ing pointed arches and dnstered InTuxoate, folded in ; full of windinga 

columns. /Simpu^ without folds; plain. 

TiOHT, dose^ admitting little air. er, est, y 

er, est 



VBENGH. 



GBXEK. 



-^^S^ open to air, spacious. Gaxotai^ of the nature or style of 

Anoien^ old, of olden times. Greece. 

Modern, recent^ of late times. GoBiNiHian, pertaining to Corinth; a 

NoBLi^ stately. delicate order of building. 

er, est J>oiue, pertaining to the Dorians; a 

Roto/, belonging to a king. simple and strong style of iMdld- 
PaiNCE/y, like a prince, in the style of ing. 

a prince. Ionm^ pertaining to the lonians ; a 

Plain, even, without ornament slender and majestic order of builds 

er, est ing. 

FIFTH STUDY. 

BELIGIOTTS HOITSES. 

Beligious houses have received marked attention in all 
countries and ages. They have stood as sacred things among 
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abitations of men, instractiiig the world. The temples 
dia and Egypt were once their glory. The temple of 
Qon was splendid. Greece made the abodes of her 
beautiful. Christians, too, have taste, and have reared 
lent buildings to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
3hes are monuments of taste, as well as houses for 
hing, prayer and the other ordinances oi the Christian 
on. A noble edifice is instructive. 

BXBBOIBB I. 
VAMMS OF TBDXQB, 

GOTHia Tabebnaou^ a moyable bonding; a 

n indosed seat in a chnrclL place of worship. 

the Saxons chnrches before Content, a place where monks or 

ej conquered England f nnns reside. 

YBESCH. Vestbt, a room attached to a church. 

,1. 1. Altab, a high place for sacrifice: a 

a house where monks or nuns ^ , ^, '^ ' 

I sacred table. 

\ . . . • „ J. r Pulpit, a raised place for reading the 

a basin containing water for ,^ , , « , , , 7^^ 

Word of God and preaching, 
asm. '^ ^ 

z, • house where Mohammed- ^■"'f i a>i "»tom.«»t; *!»« ^^^ 

, . ^ J wmd mstrument of music 
worship Grod. 

HR& a place where the dead _, ' _ _ 

Fani^ a temple; a place sacred to 
se> _ , 

L expanse ; a building for , ■, , . , . 

, . *^ CoteEDBo/, belonging to a chair or 

latin. ^^^ * ^® ehief church in a diocese. 

:, a hood ; a place of worship. BAPnsTery, the place in some churches 

EB, a house inhabited by monks ^^^^ baptism is administered. 

nns. 

BXBBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALXTIES. 

FBXNGS. Saore(( Separated from what is com* 

nm( furnished with cushions. mon ; holj. 

abU, made sacred by religious ly, nesa 

loriea. MoNAs^tc^ pertaining to monks or nuna 
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LAmr. J)€mi3Assd, deyoted to Gk>d; eonsa- 

crated. 
GMAxedf fdmifihed with seats. 

ProFXSEd, jnade common ; treated 

with Tiolence. OaBiBTtaM^ pertainiDg to Christ. 

Pagan, heathenish, gentile. JSccLESLhstical, pertaining to the 

Uhf ism church. 

ChtmmctLATEd, made sacred hj rites; MonkmA^ monastic^ somewhat like a 

dedicated to sacred nses. monlc 

SIXTH STUDY. 
FIJBNITUBE. 

The word is of Frencli origin, and means wJiat is put on. 
It includes all things necessary for the convenience and com- 
fort of housekeeping. The Saxons called such things house- 
hold-stuff. 

Furniture, in ancient times, was very rude. The mat or 
stool was the common seat. Now it is rich in the extreme. 
Country cottages are better furnished than the palaces of 
many ancient kmgs. Man is advancmg in taste. 

BZBBCISE I 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

GOiHia RooKEB, t. the curved wood on which 

_.,,,. a chair or cradle rocks. 

Jug, «. an earthen TCBsel for holdmg Nick, ^ a notch cut in any thing. 

Uquors. , , , ^ . Ladlb, a bowl with a handle to lift 

Were jugs used by the Saxons! fluids 

PiTCBEE, *. an earthen vessel with a ^^^^ ^ ^j^^^. ,„ i„,t^^^„t fo, 

^P^^ . opening or breaking flax or wooL 

Tub, 8. an open vessel formed with 

staves and hoops. «^».,^ 

OELTIO. 

Hoop, s. a band of wood or metal 

for binding stayes. Mattebss, <. a bed stuffed with moflS 

PoKEB, s. an iron bar for stirring a or hair. 

fire. Prong, «. the tme of a fork. 
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Tankabd, «. a drinkiiig yeesel with a 
cover. 

Gbidibon, 8. a grated yessel for broil- 
ing meats. 

Pdc, 8. a pointed instniment made of 
wire. 

Spoon, an ntensil made of wood, 
horn or metal, with a bowl and 
handle. 

Basksiv a yessel made of twigs. 

8, -maker 

FRENCH. 

C^AiB, a high platform; a kind of 

Beat. 

1^ le88 «- 

man» one who presides in a 

oompanj. 
BmtKAU, a table ; a chest of drawers. 

' — X, more than one 

SmxET, 8, a small kitchen yessel 
QoBLMSt 8, a drinking yessel without 

a handle. 
Basdi, 8. a hollow yessel like a dish. 
Poiv «. a metallic yessel for the 

kitchen. 
TowKi^ 8, a cloth for wiping the 

hands. 
Napkin, jl a cloth used for wiping 

the hands at table. 
Oaxna, «. a small bottle for holding 

yinegar. 
Galdbon, 8. a yessel for heating 

liquids; a great kettle. 
GoucB, 8, a bed. 
Brush, <. an instrmnent for cleaning 

things. 
Cushion, 8, a stnffed bag for a seat 
Tabi^ 8. a flat surface ; an article of 

fiimiture. 

r,doih^book,bea,land,talk^ 



Match, a combustible body used to 
light a flre or lamp. 

Range, i. a cast-iron apparatus for 
cooking. 

Screen, i. anj thing that cuts oS, as 
heat 

Ohaligi; a cup or bowl; a sacra- 
mental cup. 

Gase^ 8, something closed; a box or 
coyering. 

harden, to harden the outer side. 

8,ed, ing 

Lamp, <. that which shines ; a yessel 
used for burning fluid to giye 
light 

GHANDELter, that which giyes candle- 
light; a frame with branches to 
hold candles. 

FuBNAGi; an arched place for fire ; a 
place where strong fire may be 
made. 

LATIN. 

Soutt/0, «. a dish-like pan. 
IlTENsi/, any yessel made for use. 
FENDer, a defense round a fire. 
GANiBT«r, a small box or case. 
Gabfet, a coyering for floors and 

stairs. 
Piotur]^ a painting. 
— — '■frame, -gallery — 



Baroscope, that which discoyers 
weight; an instrument for finding 
the weight of air. 

Barometer, an instrument for mea- 
suring the weight of the atmos- 
phere. 

ie — — 

Thermometer, an instrument for mea- 



suring heat 



ieal 
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IXBBCI8I II. 



KAXK OF QUALnXBB. 



Goxma 

DowNy, partaking of down; soft. 
SuGBi^ weak, feeble. 

«r, ett 

Glxtmbt, short and thick, awkward. 
ly, ness 

OELTIOL 

Limber, eaailj bent^ pliable. 

n e$8 

Fldibt, weak, alight 

FRENCH. 

SuLLMe^ soiled or clouded. 
Uh , not 



Safi^ free from danger. 

ty, ly, nest, -guard, -keeping 

PionnuEBQUi; the pleasing beauty o' 

a picture. 
ly, nesa 

LATIN. 

TABULar, pertaining to a table ; like i 

table. 
SoLar, pertaining to the son. 
— — — -icunp • 

GREEK. 

CoRAi^ made of coraL 

ine, — 

Astro/, belonging to a star. 
lamp 



SEVENTH STUDY. 



THE FAMILY. 



The family naturally succeeds the furnislied house. The 
word denotes an assembly^ and is applied to any number of 
persons living in one house under one head. It is also ap- 
plied to the nation, church and human race. 

Marriage gives rise to the family. The gospel sanctifies 
and elevates it. Wherever the gospel comes, there woman 
is honored and children trained in virtue. 
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XIB0I8B I. 



NAICB OF FBBSOMB AND THnrOL 



€K>THIGL 

that which quiets; a Bong 
)e8. 

rery mother a lullaby t 
)isy censure, 
lajthing for children. 
Mn, -shop. 

mnch little talk, 
inch talk to little purpose. 
Loise or confusion, 
k sudden start or humor, 
boy, the young of man, an 



my 



iahly, ishneaa - 
nale child. 
if ishneaa, hood 



OELTIO. 

fi^,quarrelling; a kind of fight- 

f 

a wild caper. 

89$, state of being lucky ; en. 
ent of good. 

noise, boisterous confusion. 
i family ; a race or tribe. 
i/>, the office or rank — 
ton^ a man who — ^— 
a bundle of sticks used for 

FSKNOB. 

h% male parent. 
-, a gpreat 



9, a woman of common rank. 



DAMse^ 9, a diminutiye of woman ; a 

mis& 
Banqu^^ a little seat ; a feast 

j^ er, -room, -hou9e — ^— 

HoBBT, a stick; or figure of a horse 

on which boys ride. 

horte, a wooden — 

Per, a a little thing; as ababe^ dog or 

lamb. 
Patsemitt, fathership. 
Matbbnitt, the relation of a mother. 
FaATxainTT, the quality of a brother, 

brotherhood. 
Unolk, a brother of one's father or 

mother. 
Aunt, a sister of one's father or mo 

ther. 
Nephkw, the son of a brother or sister. 

Gfrand , the grand ^^— 

NnoE, the daughter of a brother or 

sister. 

Orand ^ the grand 

CoTTSiN, the son or daughter of an 

unde or aunt. 
Reuaive, one connected with us by 

blood or marriage. 
ReLKTion, a person connected with us 

by blood or marriage. 

LATIN. 

Faiolt, a household. 

Matron, an elderly married woman. 

ly^hood 

Ifn , not like 
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Ihfah(, that which speaks; a little 
child. 



-«, He, like, ey 



QiKL, a female child. 

German, a brother; a first cousin. 



Obfhan, a child who has lost one cr 

both parents. 
9^ age 



IZBBCISB II. 



VAMXS OF QUALITIK& 



OOXHICb 



WiOKKD, declining firom what is rig^t ; 
haying an eyil nature. 
Do wicked persons live out their 
liyest 

ly, new — — 

Shabby, little, mean and dirty; 

e r, ett, ly, nes9 ■ 

TflBiFTy, prosperous; also, frugal . 

er, eet, ly 

WoBTHy, possessing worth, yirtuous. 
e r, est, ly, new ■■ 

OELHO. 



J^EBT, smart) brisk, 
r, est, ly, ness 



ntKNOH. 



Rich, wealthy. 
er, ett - 



FoBxiaN, of another nation. 

e r, neaa • 

Bast, smooth and flowing. 

■ e r, est, neee ■ 
PatxenoZ, pertaining to a father, fa- 
therly. 

— h — 



Matebno/^ pertaining to a mothei^ 

motherly. 

ly 

Featebno/^ pertaining to a brothfli^ 

brotherly. 
iy 

LATDT. 

Pioxm, godly, or honoring^GodL 

'ly, -minded ^— 
Poob, needy. 

■ e r, est, ly, "house, -laws > 

Ofdlent; rich or wealthy. 

ce 

TlojxoBable, of high rank, much e^ 
teemed* 

— y, ness ■ » ■ 

"SATtve, pertaining to the place of 

birth. 
FAMniar, pertaining to a familj; easy 
in conversation. 

^y, % — — 

OHEiBTuin, pertaining to Christ 
Zkalou«, full of warmth or ardor. 
•ly - 



I 
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IXIBCI8I III. 



XAlOEi OF AOnOMB. 



CKyiBia 

Whdifeb, to cry with a low, broken 

Toice. 

Ib it mazilj to whimpert 

edfing 

Waii^ to weep audibly. 

ed, ing, er 

JjoLL, to soothe or quiet. 

ed, ing, ingly 

X>ozi^ to take a light sleep. 

4 ing 

Pa3v to stroke with the fingers. 
ing 



.L,~9,edt%ng- 



HiXBB^ to still or caloL 

edging 

Haivkkb, to long after; to desire 
strongly. 

edging 

TaxpkB) to meddle lightly with. 

« t ing, er 

Dkub^ to touch or beat. 

e d, ing 

JxKB, to rail at 
ing 



Prater to talk much, but to little purw 

GKLTIO. 

Bbao, to swell out; to boast of one's 

sell 

ed, ing, er 

BiGKEB, to fight by throwing any 

thing. 
edfing 

FBXNGB. 

Ghai; to talk in a prattling way. 

«, ed, ing 

Banquet, to treat with a feast 

», ed, ing 

Cbt, to utter a rough sotind. 

es, ed, ing 

Beraoi, to draw back ; to go to bed. 

e, ed, ing 

ReTRVscE, to cut off; to curtail. 
-es, ed, ing, ment 



FoKDLi; to caress gently. 

d,ing 

Dandle, to moye up and down, as an 
infjftnt 

d, ing 

BouNGDB^ to spring out, or back. 

8, ed, ing 

Scold, to find fault noisily. 

8, ed, ing 

Prattu^ to talk much on little things. 
$,ed,ing,0r 



FuBNiBB, to supply with what is need- 
fuL 

e8,ed,ing 

Gabnisb, to adorn, or set ofL 

68, ed, ing 

Ufi e d 

SuLLT, to soil in any way. 

68, ed, ing 

NoxjBiBH, to feed or tend. 
■ ee, ed, ing — — 
NuBSi; to feed with food. 
8,ed,ing 
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LAXDT. 

ProYWK, to Dee beforehand; to snp^ 

pi J coming wants. 

», ed, ing 

ProTKJT, to cover over ; to guard. 

1, ed, ing, or 

AduoKisH, to give warning to, to teach 

by warning. 
e», ed, ing 



Adoaxt, to dress, to set ofL 
8, ed, ing 



School, to teach agreeably. 

9,ed,ing 

CatecHiss, to sonnd down, or teaeb 
with the voice ; to inatmct by ^ajMs- 
tion and answer. .' .; < 

M,d,tng ^.^ 



NINTH STUDY. 



FOOD. 



Food is a prime interest. It is the first care of the house- 
hold. In the early ages of the world, it was supphed 
abundantly in the fruits of the earth. Flesh was not eaten 
till after the deluge, A. M. 1656. Food is now a luxury. 
Commerce brings to our tables the productions of all ch- 
mates. But luxury in food is attended by a dread retinue 
of diseases. 



BZBBCISB I. 



NAIOGB OF THXNGS. 



Gorma 

Cake, a small flat mass of baked 

dough. 

Did the Saxons use leavened 
cakes t 
Bun, a kind of cake. 
CsuLLEB, a curled cake boiled in fat 
Slice, a thin broad piece of bread or 

meat 
DuMPUNG, a mass of boiled dough. 
Flapjack, a pancake, or apple-puff. 



Dregs, the sediment of liquor& 
Muffin, a spongy cake, baked on a 

griddle. 
SouBKBOUT, cabbage preserved in 

brine. 
Pickle, any thing preserved in salt^ as 

a cucumber. 
Tabt, an acid pie. 
Wine, the fermented juice of grapes. 

merchant^ -glass, -bibber 

Game, animals taken in the chase. 
Snack, a bite ; hasty repast 
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Qbk, (from Geneya^) a distilled drink 
soented with oil of jumper or- tmv 
pentine. 

OXLTia 

CuBTABD, a compoimd of flour, milk 
and ^gs^ sweetened and baked. 

Rammkbt, a jellj made from oaten 
meaL 

Pudding, that which swells; food 
made of flour or breads milk and 

FRENCH. 

a 

FtAYOB,the qnality which we taste. 

less 

Sayob, what affects the taste. 
y, iness 



-,not 



OovFB, a berry nsed in making a 

drink ; a certain drink. 
Ghooolate, a paste made of the kernel 

of the cacao. 
SuGAB, a sweet substance obtained 

from the sugar-cane or maple. 
Gbckl, food made of boiled meaL 
JuMBLi^ a ring-shaped cake. 
Omkuet, a pancake of e^s. 
Taste, the flavor perceived by the 

tongue. 

less 

PoRTEB, a dark-brown malt liquor. 
Grease; animal fat. 
Cut, a part cut off. 
^ let 

Leaven, a mass of sour dough. 
Flour, the part of groimd grain which 

is eaten. 
PrffiEBVEB) fruit or vegetables laid 

up for future use. 
Beep, the meat of the cow tribe. 



Mutton, the flesh of sheep. 

Yeai^ the flesh of a oalU 

Pork, the meat of the swine. 

Gmm, a drink made of apple juice. 

barrel 

Batter, that which is beaten ; a mix- 
ture. 

Fricassee, a fry; a stew made of 
chicken cut in pieces. 

Claret, dear wine. 

Chahpagne, a sparkling wine from 
this part of France. 

Salad, raw herbs dressed with vine- 
gar or oiL 

Saugdb; a mixture eaten with food to 
improve its flavor. 

Sfioe; an aromatic product of some 
plants used in cooking. 

y, iness ^— 

Fmanee, a small allowance. 

Ragout, a sauce for exciting appetite. 

LATIN. 

PoTA^ton, a drinking or draught. 

"NirnameHt, that which nourishes. 

Deoootion, drink made by boiling. 

Inw&iony a drink made by extract- 
ing, as tea. 

6bnooo^ton, the change that produces 
maturity. 

FERMEN^o^ton^ a change produced 
by the atmosphere in any sub- 
stance, as wine or beer. 

Crust, something hard ; the outside 
covering of any thing ; a piece of 
bread* 



-y, tness 



Diet, food ; manner of living as laid 

down by a physician. 
Feast, a rich repast partaken with 

guests. 
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mortal, fhe food of the gods ; alio 
"SwotAM, the drink of the gods ; a any thing pleasant to the taste saA 

pleasant drink. sAiell. 

iifiiBBOfliA, that whieh makes im- ■ ■ ■ g/ ■ 



BZBBOISB II. 

KAim OF QUALrnXB. 

OOTBSO, LATOr. 

SaANTT, narrow, small, or little. Obudi^ raw, not cooked. 

Was the meal scanty t nets, ity 

Staler settled* tasteless firom age. Vuixoent, sharp^^as an acid. 

r,^ cy 






OSLTtiX 



Crisp, easilj crumbled, 
r, est, ness •< ■ 



Daditt, nice, pleasing to the taste. Sumptuoii^ very costly or 6iq;>ensiTS. 

ly 

rexNGB. Abstemzous, withdrawing^ sparing Ib 

diet. 
MxTSTT, mouldy or sour. , ^ 

JjEAYENed, made light by fermenta^ ' 

tion. 

_. ORBXK. 

Un 

Gbxast, oily, imctaons. Gastbig^ pertimiing to the digestiTV 

•ly, new ■ ■ jnice of the stomach. 

FLAYoaedy scented so as to a£fect the SAoasAa{n«, pertaining to sugar, 
taste and smelL 



SZBBOISB III 
NAXEB OF AOnOITB. 



Gorma — — ee^ tng 



Mash, to break mto a confosed mass. CauiCBLx, to break mto onmib& 

e df tng ^ «> *i*ff 

Can you mash an apple t Suoe^ to cut into thin pieoea. 

Lack, to need or want ; to be desti — «, d, ing ' ■ 

tute ot 
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StUBS, to eook in an oyexL 
i,eiing 



TASOf to perceive by the tongae. 

», ^ ing — 

; to boil gently. 
, «di ing 



"BoJL, to cook in boiling water. 

», ed, ing, er 

ParBBOiL, to cook oyer coals. 

^«t ing 

PoAOB, to cook eggs by warm water. 

es, edt ing 

QaAFP, to drink off 
», ed, ing ■■ 



LiATBir to nuM^ or make light by 
leaTfliL 

9,ed,img 

Gkoo^ to swallow greedify; to eram. 
9,d,ing 

LAinr. 

Fbt, to cook in a pan dressed with 
fat 

t^ed^ing^-pan 



Fkbm0r^ to change a body by the ae^ 
tion of the air, or any acid sab- 
stance. 

j^ 4 ing 

llAsnoATi^ to chew or braise with the 
teeth. 

■ j; d) ing, ion < ■ ■ 
Some, to remove what rises to the sor- iHonr, to dissolye food in the sto*> 



faeein cooking. 
■s^edfing 



Oui; to part^ to separate into pieces. 

B,ing 

Skasok, to make sayory by salt and 

spices. 

8, 4 ing 

SpKa^ to flay or with spice. 

»,d,ing 

FresERYEf to season with sugar for 

fdtarease. 

9,d,ing 

InruBE, to poor in ; to steep in liqaor 

withoat boUing. 
$,d,ing 



mach. 

•9,od, ing, ion 



Dm, to liye in a certain way as to 
food. 

», «4 ing 

Fkast, to eat rich provisions ; to dine 
Bomptaoosly. 

«,«d; ing 

DeoooT, to prepare by boiling. 

•, ft^tn^r 

ConoooFf to digest or torn food into 

chyle. 
8, ed, ing 



AbBSJJK, to keep from, to forbear. 
9 , ed^ ing • 



TENTH STUDT. 



OLOTUUIO. 



GliOTBDD^G is a necessary want, and follows hard upon 
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food. What shall we eat, and what sail we diink, au^ 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? are daily questions. ^'-^ 
Clothing was once simple. We read of aprons of ^%^p 
leaves and coats of skin in Eden. Now, we hear of shawls 
valued at fcur hundred dollars. Commerce ministers to the .9! 
tastes and feshions of men in this respect Clothing has * 
become one of the luxuries of life, and, like all luxuriefl| ^ 
brought with it disease and folly. ^1 



EZBBCI8B I. 



NAms or 1HING6. 



GOTHia 



Muir, thick gloves ; a cover for the 

hands made of far. 

Are mafi used in warm conntries t 
Skiki; the lower part of a garment. 
SsniT, a loose garment worn next the 

body. 
Flounok, a narrow band of doth 

sewed to a skirt 
JzBKiN, a coarse jacket. 
Fob, a pocket for a watch. 
Flap, tiie part of the coat firom the 

hips downwards. 
Gabtbr, a string or band to tie the 

stocking. 
Ruffle, a puckered article of dress. 

OELTIG. 

Ruff, a piece of plaited linen worn 

round the neck. 
Gown, a woman's outer garment 
Apeon, cloth'or leather worn on the 

front of the body. 
Tass^A a fringe ; a hanging ornament 



Ribbon, a narrow web of silk. 
Loop, the doubling of a string. 
Flannel^ wool ; clothmade of wooOen 

yam. 
Plait, a fold, as in the bosom of a 

shirt 
Tuck, a fold made round a skirt 
SrocKiNa, a garment for the foot and 

leg. 
Tbowsebs, a loose garment extending 

from the waist to the ankle. 
Google, a kind of spectacles used to 

cure squinting. 
Clog, a wooden shoe. 
Clasp, a hook for fastening any thm^r^ 

as clothes. 

FRENOH. 

Festoon, a tie; a garland or head 
dress. 

CosTUMi^ custom ; a mode of dress. 

Gabb, looks ; and then dress as it ap- 
pears. 

Guise, appearance; and then dreti 
like another. 
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r, ornament ; any dotliing. 
a covering for the head, 
a kind of gloye for the hand, 
lat which coyers; an outer 
)nt. 

a shoe that extends to the 

t 

a kind of half boot 

fragment ; a loose width of 
hanging from the shoulders. 

a bud or knob; an article 
ading a yest or coat 

a ring; an instrument to 

dress, 
long gown. 

bat which makes us straight ; 
mts for the body. 
, clothing or dress. 
€nt, garments or clothing. 
', an ornament for the wrist 
an ornament of loose threads, 
a feather worn as an oma- 

coyer for the facet 

top or roundness; an oma- 

wom on the head by kings. 



Chaplet, a wreath for the head. 
Vest, a body or waist garment 

ure, garments or clothing. 

Busk, a piece of steel or whalebone 

worn in stays. 
Gusset, an angular piece of doth. 
Patten, a wooden shoe worn to keep 

the inner shoe from the ground. 
PmwiG, a small wig or coyering of 

false hair. 

LATIN. 

CoLLAB, the neck; something worn 

round the neck. 
FbontZ«^, a band for the browa 
Signet, a sign or seal. 
Cinotube, a belt or girdle worn round 

the body. 
VESTmen^, clothing ; outer dress. 
Sack, a square doak; a loose outer 

garment 

GSEEK. 

TiABA, a kind of turban or crowiL 
Sandal^ a shoe consisting of a sole 

bound to the foot 
Zone, a girdle or waist-band* 



BXEBOISB II. 



NAMES OF QUALITIES. 



Gorma SLoyEN/y, like what is careless; loose 

and disorderly, 

formed of lines of different Loose, free, untied. 

L er, estf nets, ly -— ^ 

. black or dark color. TmT, neat^ snug in appearance. 

of a high price ; ezpensiye. cr, est, ness, ly 

r, est Uh , er, est 



ill made ; badly formed. 
! bent or carved. 



OELTia 

FuMBT, thin; oi \oo«ft \«s^;qx^. 
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LATIN. 



Fixe, thin, delicate. 



TLvsrie, pertaining to the 
simple or coarse. 



BKAU^/M/,haTing qualities that please. Dkooboim, decent^ or suitable. 

Nkat, dean, not tawdry. ^y 

er, eatf ly 

8uiTa6^ that which becomes a per- 
son. Obnate, adorned, beantifnL 



B z B B o I s 



III . 



VAKn OF ACTIONS. 



OOTHICL 



Oediple, to draw together in dose 

folds. 

Do ladies crimple their collars t 

d; ing 

RxTFFLE, to contract into plaits. 

B, ed, ing, er 

Muffle, to cover or dress warmly. 

d, ing 

Tighten, to make dose. 

edf ing 

Rayei^ to tear out^ or xmweaye, as a 

thread. 

e d, ing 

Deok, to coyer, adorn. 

Sf ed, ing • 

Uh ed 

Dangle, to hang loosely. 

«, ed, ing 

Garter, to tie with a string or band. 
■ », ed, ing — — 

OELTia 

Darn, to mend with a thread. 
ed, ing 



Plait, to pnt in folds. 

ed, ing — ^— 

Clasp, to fasten with a hook or diipk 

s, ed, ing 

Uh , to unfasten 

-«, ed, ing 



TAsexL, to adorn with tassels. 
9, edging 

ntBNGQ. 

Bbttsh, to clean by bmshing^ 

dothes. 

M, ed, ing 

Screen, to separate or keep o£^ 

cold. 

8,ed, ing 

Dress, to deck the body. 

ee, ed, ing 

Mask, to coyer the face. 

», ed, inff 

Robe, to adorn with a long gown. 
«, ed, ing 



.■ — 



jEn , s, ed, ing 

Equip, to furnish, as a soldier. 
», ed, ing, ment .- 
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^InBK, to dress with elegance. Gbowk, to inyest with a erowiL 

Sf edf ing ^ wt ing 

DuQxnsEf to conceal by an nnnsnal Yest, to clothe or coyer the body, 

habit or mask. «, «4 *»V 



^ tdy ing Di , to take off 



Plumb, to set or adorn with feathers. <, «t tii^ 



-^ edf ing Suit, to fit ; to dress well 



Un J to take oflf «, «4 ing 

», ed, ing 

^rsANOK, to set in order. 

Sf edf ing, ment ^cfoRN, to deck beautifollj. 



LATIN. 



Dm , s, ed, ing, ment », ed, ing, ment 

^pPAREL, to dress. Frr, to adapt to a person. 

1, ed, ing s, ed, ing 

Fbingb, to adorn a garment or piece AdAir, to fit one thing to another, 

of fomiture with a fringe e, ed, ing ^— ^ 



■4, ed^ ing Uh ed, not 



TWELFTH STUDY. 



AOnON AND SBBT. 



Eest, like sleep, is broken by the wants of action. 
Man is bom for action and strife. To do, is the purpose of 
the soul ; and when the dust falls upon the coffin-lid, this 
is the experienced watchword of eternity. It is welL 
Action properiy directed leads to honor and health, and 
fulfils the command of God. 

BZBBCISB I. 
NAICEB OF THINGS. 

Un , not 



OOTHia 



Shsiek, a sharp shrill crj of fear. 
Look, that which falls or happens. Sleep, relaxing of bodj and mind. 

Is luck the name of Proyidence t Doze, a light sleep. 
ff, inatj; t'fy, Um — ^ er — '• 
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Dump, i. dnmb^ gloomineML 

uik, itkljf 

Bomrci^ a leap or spring. 

GELIfGl 

Haf, what comes taddenlj; fortane. 

IBKNOB. 

Trouble^ «. that which distorbe; an 
affliction or sorrow. 

£a8k» rest in a quiet state. 

y, er, est 

Un f not 

Chancer that which befalls unexpect- 
edly. 

LATnr. 

Axmorif the act of doing ; any thing 
done. 



Qdik; rest; state of a thing nit 
motion. 

ude, ut 

YiGiLaiiee, state of being watehfiiL 

OeacKBjenee^ the act or state of \lt 
coming. i 

RemKBoue^ the act or state of hf |^ 
coming again. 

AdsEBxance^ the aet or state of deaf* 
ing ta 

ConwLXjet%ee, the act or state of flow- 
ing together. 

Ohennacy, the state of fixedness. 

Leaor, that which wearies; work. 



Enxbot, force, or aetire power. \ 

Vatxsl, a ceasing from action for a 
time. 



BXBBCISB II. 



KAIOEB OF QUALITIES. 



OOTHia 



Rash, hasty, without deliberation. 

g r, est, ly, nees 

QuxEB, odd, singolar. 
• er, estf /y, ness • 



Habsh, rough, severe. 

er, eatf ly, ness 

Drowsy, heavy with sleep. 

ly, ness 

Lazt, not disposed to action, inactive. 
ly, ness 

OELTIO. 

Brisk, lively, spirited. 



QuiKr, still and secure. 

Uh , not — 

Bbavi^ daring. 
«r, est, ly, ery — 



•er, est, ly, ness 



LATIN. 

YiGiLanf, continuing to be watchful 

Oh%Tin<Ue, set in opinion. 

Mdtb, dumb, without the power of 

words. 

ly, ness . 

PuBLte, pertaining to the peopk; 

common. 
ly, ity 
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ript; then belonging to a Comic; pertaining to nurlk 

o^ ally 

®***»- TraqU, pertaining to agoad; monm- 

srtaining to an organ. fuL 

allff al, ally 

ertaining to a period; at Framtm; pertaining to a roah; ray- 

ie& ing. 

ly 



IXBBOIBB III. 
VAIOB OFACfnOMB. 

GOTHxa Shbzkk, to utter a Bhrill erj of fear. 



«, ea, ing 



3 feel with the hands ; to g^j^^^ ^ ^j^.^^ ^^^ ^^^, suddenly. 

edily. ,; ed, ing 

e to grapple any thing I ^j^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ suddenly. 

inff . 8, ed, ing 

to moye or scrape with Btabtu^ to cause to move suddenly. 

ds ; to crawl on the hands. %^ ed, ing 

, ing Shuddib, to shake with fear, whirl. 

make efforts to do any », ed, ing 

Troubli^ to stir up ; to annoy. 

, er Sf ed, ing, er 



d Stop, to arrest or hinder. 

aving s, ed, ing, er, age 



dden enussion of breath. Dash, to strike violently. 

mit breath suddenly. ee, ed, ing 

tg, er Dbowse, to make heayy with sleeps 

) hang loosely. s, ed^ vig 

ing ■ Dozb; to sleep lightly. 

> vary from what is right s, ed, ing 

d, ing 

ich any thing. frjbnoh. 

ng ' ^BRmoE, to lessen, as a book. 

> reach to ; to be the prop- «, ed, ing, ment — 

one. Uh ed, not 

ed, ing Fix, to make stable; 

move round swiftly. ee, ed, ing — — 

d, ing Uh , ee, ed, ing 
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QoiTB, to thake or trembLa 

t,ed,inff 

Qon; to leaye. 

LATDT. 

Erb, to wander from the way. 

ei^ ed, ing, or . 

Yxz, to irritate or make angrj. 

ei^ ed, ing, <Uum 

TncPT, to draw to an eyil act 
1, ed^ ififff <Uum 






Labob, to weary with effoffcr 
work. 



GBJEEEK. 



MiMip, to ape, or imitate. 



Pbaotibe, to act or make. 

1^ edging 

Pause, to cease from action foE 

time. 
9, edging 



CHAPTER XI. 



MAN. 



Man, very early in life, becomes the absorbing objeofc of 
thought As soon as the child has learned to look upon 
hcMne, and the things of home, he fixes his young eye and 
heart upon man. Man, in those who love and wait upon 
him, has his chief attention. From these he proceeds to 
notice the visitor and the stranger, teaching us that there is 
something within him directing his regards to man as the 
lord of this world. Thus it is written concerning God: 
" The earth hath he given to the children of men." 

Man is now to be studied, and the words that relate to 
him, gathered up and stored away for daily use. 

THIRTEENTH STUDY 






HAN. 



Man, at the present time, appears in great variety upon 
the earth. He differs in color , fomij size, intelligence, religion 
and civilization. It is only the difference of variety. The 
Bible and true science declare that man has a common 
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md that his first home was in Central Asia. There 
it one billion of men at present on the eartL 



EXEBOISB I. 



NAMES OF FERBOMB AND XHINCW. 



GOTHIC, 

erson of dull mind, 
ces slow of mind f 
stic ; a rude person. 

shiiess 

^rson held in bondage. 
I tall slender youth, 
strolling woman, 
an inhabitant of some 

pid fellow. 

e who doats, one impaired 

\ who wanders. 

idden start of the mind ; 



Babon, a nobleman of the third de 
gree. 

e ti ^ et, ial 

Count, a nobleman of tiie second de- 
greet 
e at 

VU ^ a nobleman of a low de- 
gree. 

Dandt, a silly fellow ; a coxcomb. 

Coward^ one who wants courage to 
meet danger. 

/y, linen 

SojovKs, under or through a day; a 
short stay. 

e r 



i, ieally 

lump, 
a hump-back. 



cncLTia 

% lazy person ; one giyen 

in idleness. 

freeman. 

lieayy idle down. 

ne who works clumsily. 

le who brags. 

old withered person. 

rRENCH. 

, a buffoon dressed in 
ored dothes. 



Bbau, fine and handsome; a well 
dressed man. 

ty 

Belle, a well-dressed lady. 
Sot, sire or lord. 
MoNSiEUB, Mr., my sire. 
Messieubs, more than one— — 



I>UFE, one easily led astray. 
Fool, blunt or Toid of sense. 
•iaJf, ishly, Uhness 



Chum, a chamber-fellow. 

TBAYEL/er, one who yisits foreign 

countries. 
Mien, the look, or air. 
InDTVTDval, a single person. 

ly, ity 

fJLkster, the gr^'dter who guides; the 
man who .uanages. 
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UxKuUr, the leu who guides; the .fiiiMraiani;one^omoTMl>Mk 
one who aerrefr a countrj. 

Yorary, one deyoted to any seni* 



LAXDT. 



6BEBK. 



BoT, a male ehild ; a yonth. 

t Mh, iikneMt, hood 

6iBi« a female ehfld; a young wo- ^^pcefCLE, one sent; a person nil 

saw the miraeles of Christ 




ishneUfkood 



-9, ship 



Asa; strength, praetiee of skilL 

i st, uan 

Idioi; a natural fooL 
PotsoN, an indiyidnal man. 
-al, ally, alUy 



Mncte^ one who imitates another. > 
Mabttb, one pnt to death for adhtt" 
ing to his eanse. 
Sf dom ■ 
Cnxie, pertaining to a dog; a sod^ 



Daaij^f a follower ; a learner. 

MiBKB, a miserable or eoyetons per- Patbio^ one who loyes his country. 

son. i sm 

fy ^eooMPiiiaE, one joined with anotiM 

EuiOBorUf one who quits one coon- in crime. 

try for another. 



XEBOIBE II. 



KAICBS OF QUALXTIS& 



OOIHIOL 



Odd, singular in manner. 
Are some men odd? 

er, est, ly, ness 

Rash, hasty. 



-er, est, ly, ness 



Spruce; nice and trim. 
Plump, fat and round. 
e r, est, ness — 



Gruff, rough and stern. 
-er, est, ly, ness 



BusHT, thick and spreading. 
CuBLT, of a crispy nature. 
Mkik, mild and soft in temper. 
er, est, ly, ness 



QuEEB, odd and notionaL 
-er, est, ly, ness 



Paltet, mean and low. 

Sleek, smooth and eyen, as the hair 

er, est 

Stout, strong and lusty. 

-er, est, ly, ness 



Slendeb, thin and delicate. 

er, est, ness 

Sluggish, of an idle heayy nature. 
ly, ness 

Tall, high in stature. 
er, est — 
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lishlj loTing. 
if ly, nest 



amooUi and flowing; as 



FBENGH. 

itired and gentle. 

y 

iy,y 

rorthy of loye. 

ne88 

»ty and showy. 



uBpicions of riyalry. 
se and open. 

ness 

y and sportive. 

f, ety, neaa 

. of mirth, 
ir and open. 



morons. 

ist, /y, ness, ery 



SANGunn, ruddy with temper. 

— — — OKI 

LATIK. 

MuNDieen/, greatly generous. 

ly 

Pious^ godly, honeflt in honoring 

God. 
ly 



Im- 



-.ly 



MAsonun^ pertaining to a man. 
Ymnsine, pertaining to a woman. 
GLxrrrovous, given to ezcefldye eat- 
ing. 
SENTmirr, haying power to notiee. 

GREEK. 

Blumt, dull and rude, 
-er, estf ly, neu 



CrNt'c, of the nature of a dog. 

. a/, ally — 

CHBisTtan, of the nature of Ohrist 
— like^ ly •> 



EXEBOISE III. 



NAMES OF ACTIONS. 



GOTHia 



)k or crave. 

ly one beg in this country? 
W*, ar, edy ing . 

rage, to wander in mind. 



; tng, er 

x> speak mutteringly. 

ed, ing, er 

to make a hollow noise ; 
k with discontent 
^ed,ing,er 

7 



Fumble, to stop, to feel along. 

«, edf ing, er 

Lttli^ to throw down and quiet 

— — B, edy ing 

LoLi^ to lean, to lie at ease. 

«, ed, ing, er 

LorrEB, to be late, stay behind. 

i, ed, ing, er 

Wagi^ to lay, to bet 
-B, ed, ing, er 



Haste, to hurry, to urge forward. 
«, ed, ing, en • 
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SquANDxSjto spend wastefollj. 

1^ ed, ing, er 

Rad^ to Touae, lift up. 

i, edging 

HuNcs, to throst with the elbow. 

M, ed, ing 

&OBT, to play or make merrj. 

*, edt ing 

StriiTj to walk proudly. 

•, ed, ing 

Sn; to rest in a certain posture. 

ffing 

Sat 

Wajl, to cry ont^ to lament 

§, edging 

Geumbl^ to murmur or growl with 
discontent. 

», edging 

BLUNDxa, to move blindly, to err. 
1, ed, ing, er 

CaELTIOL 

Blab, to speak without thinking. 

Do children blab tales ? 
8, ed, ing, er 

« 

FRKNOB. 

SojOTJKS, to tarry under or through a 
day ; to make a short stay. 
8, ed, ing 

CompRJSE, to include, as a discourse 
in few words. 

8, ed, ing 

Travel, to visit foreign countries. 

— : $, ed, ing 



Teavah^ to toil or labor withpi^ 

. », «^ ««^ 

DeuEAX, to behave, to conduct corf 

1^ ed, ing 

Blaxi^ to censure, find fault 

1^ ed, ing, able, ably 

Flatter, to soothe by praise. 
», ed, ing, er 

LATDT. 

JSkiORATi^ to quit on^ country for 

another. 

»,ed, ing 

/fiiMiORATi; to move back into one's 

coimtry. 

— 8, ed, ing 

CsNsuai; to find fault with any onCi 

8, ed, ing 

ConFiDx, to put trust in another. 

8, ed, ing, ent- 

jSHgage, to enlist, or hire. 
-8, ed, ing, ment 



jSHraox, to excite to fury. 
8, ed, ing 

GRSEKt 

Theorize, to speculate about thioga^ 

to guess about truth. 

8, ed, ing 

Scheme, to hold, to project deeigiifl or 

selfish plans. 

8, ed, ing 

Pore, to look steadily, to ezaminft 

peeringly. 

f ^ '8, ed, ing 
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FOURTEENTH STUDY. 

THE BODY. 

E body of man is a wonderful structure, and requires 
care. Pure air, wholesome food, fit clothing, the free 
f water and agreeable employments, are necessary to 
rve health. The finest bodily forms are still found in 
near the site of Eden. This is a remarkable &ct. 

EXBBCISB I. 
NAlfKB OF THING& 



Gorma tnaua 



ie Umb by ^hich an animal ^"-^^ » «>^** ^"^J* ''''^^^ <"«^ 

uUf tUar, vloua, tdaUon ■ 

he legs form instmmente of S™«. the baok-bone of an animaL 
)tion? ^ 



be manner of walking. <^^ marrow 

the depressed part of the body. ^^^^ *^at which is driyen, a beating 

of the heartii 

OKLna ation^leu 

that part of the body that is Ccnc^ the onter skin. 

;ed by our clothes ; part below Tkndon, a bnndle of fibres by which 

•ibs. A mnsde is joined to a bone. 

FBKNGH. AbooRBESTf that which sncks np ; a 

le cheek ; the bones in which "^^^^ o^ the body. 

«eth are fixed. IjiQAinent, that which binds or nnites. 

^ BrtATure, the standing height 

; a fleshy fibre, and also the 

n of motion. «»«™- 

a thread; a fine part of the _ ,, . ^, , . 

of the body. ^**^ * ®™^ passage m the skin. 

ous 



OU8 



Nery^ an organ of feeling. 
LATDT. Qug^ cualy 



fe^ a smooth elastic substance, DtaPHBAOM, the breathing musde. 
r than bone. Agony, anguish of body or mind. 
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EZEBCISE II. 



NAMJCS OF QUALHIEB. 



OOTHia 



Plump, tkick, unhandj or fleshy. 
Is a health J child plump ? 

tf r, eatf nest- 

Stoct, strong 

-tfr, est, fy, ne$8 



LiiSTT, bulky and strong. 

tfr, est, ly 

Strong, severe, endued with power. 

er, est, ly, nest 

Stubdt, hardj and strong, 
-er, est, ness, ly 



RAKtfA, dissolute and wicked. 

/y 

Gruff, rough and surly. 
ly, nets 

OELTIO. 

SLUGOtxA, dull and inactiye. 
ly, ness -— ^— 

FRENCH. 

Feeble, weak, without much power. 

er, est, ly, ness 

JnFiRM, not sound, weak. 
: — ary, ity 



Hardt, advancing forward, resolute 

er, est, ness, hood 

Livid, black and blue. 

iiess . 

Puny, small and feeble. 

LATIN. 

MusouLar, pertaining to the musdes^ 

strong. 
Vigorous,- full of bodily strength. 

ly, ness . 

RoBus/, firm and strong. 



•4iess 



CoRTvletU, having a gross body. 
JuGULar, pertaining to the neck. 
Yrroi^ belonging to the life. 
Us 

GREEK. 

PhtsicoZ, pertaining to nature ; also 
to the body of man. 

PLETHORtc, pertaining to fulness, over- 
charged. 

CHOLERte; pertaining to bile; easily 
excited to anger. 

Melancholic, pertaining to black bile; 
given to gloomy forebodings. 



EZEBCISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnONS. 



GOTHia 

Die, to sink, perish. 

Does the soul die ? 
«, ed, ing 



Gasp, to open the mouth wide for 
breath. 

8, ed, ing 

Orough, to cringe or stoop down. 
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-«, ed; iriff 



Slake, to quench thirst 

«, ed, ing 

Sprawl, to lie outspread. 
•«, ed^ ing^ er 



Crawl, to creep as a worm. 

edf iiifff er 

Trip, to fall by strikiog the feet; to 
move lightly. 

Sy ed, ing, ingly 

Jump, to leap or spring. 

«. ed, ing 

Gulf, to drink eagerly. 

», ed, ing 

Sprain, to burst, to weaken a joint 

8, ed, ing 

Mangle, to cut and tear the body. 

8, ed, ing 

Stagg^t, to reel to and fro. 

», ed, ing 

SiiivRR, to shake with cold or fear. 

8, ed, ing 

FiDOBT, to move about in startsi 

8, ed, ing 

Strip, to take ofi^ to unooveR 
1, ed, ing 

OfiLTia 

WriqgU, to move the body quickly to 

and fro. 
8, ed, ing 

FRENCH. 

Maim, to hurt, to deprive of the use of 

a limb. 

Can we maim the body 

1, ed, ing 

Gormandize, to eat greedily 

8, ed, ing 

Pant, to breathe shortly, to palpitate*. 
«. edf ing » 



ReyivKt to live again, to come to life. 

i, ed, ing 

/SuroHAROE, to overload the stomach. 

«, ed, ing 

Dance, to move orderly to music. 

9, ed, ing, er . 

Stanch, to stop from flowing, as blood. 
ea, ed, ing 

latin. 

PerspiRE, to breathe through ; to throw 

off the fluids of the body through 

the skin. 

8, ed, ing 

Axiviate, to g^vc or invigorate with life. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

GircuLkT^ to carry round ; to move 

around, as the blood. 

8, ed, ing 

DisLooKTz, to put out of place, as a 

bone. 

8y ed, ing, ion ' 

MuTiLo/tf, to cut off a port of the body. 

«, ed, ing 

Ressawsnate, to raise life again, as after 

drowning. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

ReLAx, to loosen again. 

e8, ed, ing, ation — ^— 
iStfSPiRE, to breathe. 

8, ed, ing, cLtion 

8ufv\3%tL, to overspread, as with vapor 

or tincture. 
8, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

Ache, to experience pnio. 

8, ed, ing 

Agonize, to distress with extreme pain, 

to torture. 
8, ed, injf 
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FIFTEENTH STUDY. 

THB HXAD. 

The head is the noblest part of the body. It differs in 
form and size in different varieties of the human race. The 
Japhetic is commonly the finest form. 

The fisice is the noblest part of the head, and seems formed 
to converse with heaven. The Greeks named man after his 
erect countenance : the Latins spoke of his divine face. 

EXEBOISE I. 
KAIOS OF THINGS. 

GOTHia Hum, the soand of bees. 

^ ed^ ing • " 

Skull, th^ bone that incloses the 

brain. CELiia 

Is the skull strongly made? ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

SOALP, the skin on the top of tiie head, g^^^^ ^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^.^ 

CuEi, a twisted part of the hair. 3^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ protuberance. 

— y 

Whisker, the hair of the cheek. fbxnge. 

Smilk, a pleasing and lighted change Tbbbs, an outer curl of hair. 

of feature. Vision, the act of seeing. 

Blush, a glow of face expressing g^y 

health, joy, or shame. Mien, look or appearance of the face. 

Flush, a heated glow produced by a Grimace, a distorted air of the face. 

rush of blood. j^^^ the cheek; the bones in which 
Blear, sore and watery, as the eye. the teeth are fixed. 

fr, est , f^fffig^ the bone 

Haw, a stop or stumble in speaking. \^jBage, the countenance. 

8, ed^ ing 

Glanoe, a ray of bright light Aung latin. 

from the eye. Palate, the roof of the mouth. 

Glari^ bright and piercing. al 
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SxTTURB, the knitting or seam of the PoBTure, that is placed ; position. 

bones of the head. JSxPBsa&ion, the act of pressing ont; 

Manih6/0, that which chews ; the jaw. the meaning of the face. 

Temple, the front side of the head les8 

above the eye. YzATure^ that which is made ; the east 

Squalob, fonlneFS. of the face. 

GvsTure, that which is borne ; a mean- Gust, taste, relish. 

ing motion of the body. -ftd 

Obbit, the roxmd cayi^ in which the Cranium, the skulL 

eye is placed. "LnntAment, the outline of the fei^ 

Aspect, the look of the face. tures. 



BXBBOIBE II. 

KAMEB or QUALITIES. 
OOTHia rRBNGH. 

Slt, artful or cunning. Hideoub, frightful to see. 

— tff, esty /y, ne88 ly, ness 

SuLLEir, set, silent and gloomy. YisuoZ, pertaining to the sight. 

/y, neu Puwy, small and feeble. 

'HAQoardt lean and rough. Tawn^, of a yellowish dark oolor. 
ly DEMURE, sober and downcast 



Sleek, smooth and eyen. ly^ nets 



-er, eitf ness Paij^ whitish, wanting in color. 



GLOssy, smooth and shiny. ly^ ««jt, er, ert 

e r, eU, ne$9 

Wet, twisted or turned on one latin. 

side. 

AuBTEBi^ stem and rigid. 'NaboI, pertaimng to the nose. 

ly, nese, ity Squal^ foul and dirty. 

SnafpmA, crusty or peevish. 'DzstmI, belonging to the teeth. 

(y, fKM MoLar, haying the power to grind, as 

the molar teeth. 

<^"<^ Batons full of bae 
SuB/y, like sour, sullen and snappish, /hane, not full, empty or meaningless; 

Sbbile^ sharp and piercing. AxoeiU, burning or warm. 
•r, eet, ly, neea li/ 
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Dolk/u/, gloomy sod sad. 

/y, ne»a 

Morose, pout and Bnllen. 

/y, nets 

Ocuuzr, pertaining to the eye. 



qRwnc. 



SroioaZ, belonging to a stole; not 
moTed bj paaaion. 



EXBBOIBE III. 



NAMES OF ACTnONS. 



GOTHia 



MuMBU^ to mutter doselj. 



Smilk, to cause the featnree to change Hum, to utter the sound of bees. 



with pleasure. 
Do infants smile ? 
-*, ed, ing 



Blusii, to redden in the face with joy 
or bhame 

c«, «(/, ing 

Flush, to redden heatedly in the face. 

c«, edf ing 

Glance, to dart a ray of light sud- 
denly. 

a, ed, ing 

Squint, to look obliquely or cross- 
wise. 

«, ed, ing 

FsECKLK, to have the face spotted, as 
by the sun. 

8y ed, ing 

Bleab, to make sore and watery. 

«, edf ing 

Glark, to look fiercely. 

x, edf ing 

Curl, to twist the hair in ringlets. 

5, edf ing 

Vn , to take out. 

-ftf edf ing 



CaAUNOii, to <*rush harshly with the 

teeth. 
-S td, ing 



J, ed, ing 



OELTia 

Shout, to throw out the yoice fore* 
ibly. 

«, edf ing • 

Toes, to lerk or throw. 
eSf edf ing 

FBENGH. 

Ga&gli^ to roll water in the throat 

with noise. 

8, edf ing • 

Frown, to show anger by contracting 

the brows. 

«, edf ing 

Pout, to push out, as the b'ps. 

«, edf ingf er 

Munch, to chew by large mouthfhls. 

e8f edf ing 

DeoBYf to cry down. 
-€8f edf ing 



DissEVELf to suffer the hair to hang 
loosely. 

*, edf ing 

FaizzLi^ to crisp, to curl the hair. 

8f edf ing 

Grate, to rub or grind, as the teeth 
«, ed, in g 
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LATIX. OBJCEK. 

MASTica^, to grind with the teeth. m« » - n ^i ^ 

f . Trick/c, to flow gently, as tears. 

«, edy tfwr, ton , . 

*, ed, %ng — — — 

2)evouR, to eat greedily. 

*, edy ing 



SIXTEENTH STUDY. 
THB TBUNK. 

The trunk includes all tlie body, except the liead and 
limbs. It incloses the heart and lungs: the former, the 
fountain of the blood ; the latter, the organ of breathing. 
These two vital parts are guarded by a frame of bones. 



EXEBOISE I. 

NAMES OF THINGS. 

GOTHIC. ToNsi/, a gland-like body at the open- 

ing of the throat. 
Sheuo, a drawing np of the shoulders. Stomach, a bag-like vessel in which 
Groin, the depressed part of the ^^^^ ^ digested. 
body, where the thigh and trunk ^^^ ^^^j^. ^^ ^^^-pipe. 

™ CELTIC Cell, a hollow like a bag, containing 

some substanc^ as air. 
"VTaist, the part below the riba^ », vlar 

where the girdle is tied. Spine, the back-bone. 
- -coat, -hand al 

trench. gebek. 

Trunk, the body without the limbs. Stebnuh, the chest bone. 

Um » IH'aFHRAOM, the breathing muscle: it 

liOBE, a part of the lungs. separates the chest from the belly. 

Bronchia, two branches of the wind- 



latin. 



pipe extending into the lungs. 



Scapula, the shoulder-blade. ^ 

y^voEbra, a joint of the back^bone. Labtnx, a whistle; the up^r^artof 
" ■ g^» «<« the wmd*pi]^ 
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QuyroB, the opening of the wind- Cht^ juice; a milk-like fluid, pre* 

pipe within the larynx where Toice pared firom chyme, 

is formed. BHeen, a spongy yiscns under thi 

Epi , that which coyer*—— lower riba 

CiiTfiu; juice; food after digestion. 



BXBBOISB II. 
HAIOS OF QTXALniEB. 

oorma Fagio^ belonging to the face. 

<• iv J. 11 • iu • L OomoBecU, belongiDg to the body. 
Sunn, dun «idan.U in the mist K,.^oom. wft and weak. 
SueHT, feebly built^ delicate. ^ 

waxKCB» ViBom» thick and stid^. 

tfy 

Biom, stiflf and not easily bent Tobpid, without power oi motion. 

t/y, fi€M Callous^ hard and stiflf as an nicer. 

Putrid, in a state of dissolution. Peotobo/, belonging to the breast 
ity 



gbeieb:. 



LATIN. 



GASTBtc, pertaining to the stomaeh. 
DoBSoZ, belonging to the back. CASDiae^ pertaining to the heart 



EZBBOISB III 

KAxn OF Aonoirs. 



LATIN. ifiHALB, to draw luto the lungs. 

-9, edfing 



jDtOEST, to separate in the stomach. j ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ation 



*» «i *^t •o'* iSdSPiKE, to draw air into the lungs.' 



-8f edf ing, (Uion 



Uh — — «f 

In ■ ■ tion 

"PALpitate, to beat gently, as the heart gekkk. 

* ^ **^' "~T . . Chtmi/^, to change into chyme. 



IH'sLooa^ti^ to put out of place or joint ^^ * ^ ation 

B, todriy< 
-9, edging 



, ea^ tng, ***** Throb, to driye or beat> as Ihe pulsei 

Lacero^^, to tear, as the nesn. 



■9, edf infff ion 
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SEVENTEENTH STUDY. 

THE LDGBB. 

The limbs are the branches of the trunk, and are divided 
into two classes, the upper and lower. The lower limbs 
are formed for motion : the upper limbs are made for action. 
So wonderful is the structure of the hand, a part of the 
upper limb, that Sir Charles Bell has written a work on it 
to prove the existence of God. 

BXEB0I8E I. 
NAMn OF TmNCHS. 

GOTHia OILTia 

HuGBXi; the hip ; a bunch. Sook^^, a hollow place, as tiie socket 

Haye yoa ever known a huckle- joint of the thigh. 



back? 



FRENCH. 



Sfeain, alooeeningof the joints. j^^^ ^^ . j^. ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Lbo^ the lower limb from the ankle Tj^nea. 



to the knee. 
Tip, the end of any things as the 
finger. 



Haunch, the thigh or hip. 

LAXDT. 



Slap, a blow with the open hand. Palm, the inner part of the hand. 

AoiLt^y, power of quick motion, 
nimble. 

BXEBOISE II. 

NAIOB OF QUALTmS. 

GOTBia OKLTia 

-. . , NiMB^, light and quick in motion. 

Hastt, eager, qmck. . 

e r, ett. Iff ' ' ^ 

Fuon; swift of pace. 



LATIN. 



-0r, ut, ly, nets FmoBoI, beloii^piH^^X) VlbA^S^:^!^ 
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SuKK, steady, safe. Dkztkb, the right 

er, ett, ly ous, al, ity 

-footed /y, ness -^— 

AcTtM; livelj, nimble. Rafid, quick of motion. 

ly ly,ity 

In , not 



EZEBOIBB III. 
NAICBS OF AOnONS. 

GOTHia CKLTia 

Spbaix, to loosen the joints. Clasp, to inclose in the handa 

Did you ever sprain your foot ? #, ed^ ing 

«, ed, ing 

Skip, to leap quickly and successively. frknoh. 

a, ed^ ing Joint, to form with joints. 

Swing, to move to and fio, as the «^ ed^ ing 

arms. Bound, to move forward by leaps. 

-9 J edf ing • s, ed^ ing 



Swat, to move wavingly with the JE^mBRAOE, to inclose in the arms af- 
hand. fectionately. 

», ed, ing -«, ed, ing 

Twirl, to move round quickly. Pinch, to press hard between the 

Sf ed, ing • fingers. 

Tbakp, to tread with the feet. es, ed, ing 



», ed, ing Push, to drive against with pressure. 

Thbum, to play forcibly on an instru- es, ed, ing . 

ment with the fingera 

• MuJ -•*.« LATIN. 

•8, ea, ing • 

Plod, to move heavily or slowly. lAunLaie, to cut off a limb. 

8, ed, ing 8, ed, ing . 

Fumble, to grope about with the InrLAMX, to set on fire, to heat the 

hand. blood-vessels. 

8, ed, ing, er «, ed, ing, ation 

Trip, to strike the foot and stumble. i2«LAx, to loosen, as the joints. 

8, ed, ing e8, ed, ing 

Tip, to strike lightly. Ossify, to form bone. 

ed, ing es, ed, ing, ccUion 



Slap, to strike with the open hand. P^AMBULa/«,towalk through or about 
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EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

8TATB8 OF TIDi BODY. 

HEALTH AND DI8BA8B. 

body exerts a constant influence upon the mind. 
oughts and feelings are shaped and colored by health 
sease. A sound mind commonly inhabits a sound 

To promote health, air, water, food, clothing, action 
3t are necessary. 

EZEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

GOTHia ViGeVf a sore in the soft parts of the 

body. 

i swellins under the ear. m^ ? .1 xi i- 

. ° . TuBEBc/tf, a pimple on the skin; a 

lumps dangeroas f « ^ <• 

, , ° , . , ... small tuber, 

t loud, convulsiye breathing. -^. 

, . X , . IntKASK, disturbed rest disturbed 

B, a convulsive, catching , . . 

.. i..^ ■. 3 LASsrrudie', state of losing; a relaxed 

» Fpots ; a disease of the body ^ ^ * ^i. 1. ^ 
,^. * . "* state of the body. 

. is infectious. « ^ . t _ixi- j» 

,^ , ... . -_ SympTou, what happens with dis- 

that which vexes ; sickness • • j. x. i? j. 

ease, an indication of disease. 

) stomach. „ jj j. j.* * 

Spasm, a sudden contraction of a 

OELTia muscle, 

iroxysm, or painful twisting 

- ^>0^y- LATIN. 



TuMOB, a swellmff. 

FBXNOH. _ . „ ^ . 

Bile, an inflamed tumor. 



Ef yellow ; a disease marked duetf -atone 

yellowness of the eyes and Deofst, an unnatural collection of 

water in any part of the body. 

a disease marked by great eal, cally 

uid high pulse. DeBVuUy, want of power, w^«bVik«ii^ 

tMh • Fistula, a speciea ol 'dVoet. 
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CononnoM, an nnnatoral collection 
of blood in any part of the body. 

ikyLAMMATioN, a redness and swellings 
attended with a feyerish pain. 

Lkthaegt, an nnnatoral deep. 

Cum; restored health. 

Ab&anBt a going from; an opening 
containing pus. 



pAuy, a suspension of the use of any 

part of the body. 
pLBUBisy, an inflammation of the in* 

side of the chest 



Spasm, a drawing of the mnsdes* 

odie 

Rhxum, a flowing ; a disease of the 

mucons glands. 
Rhkukatisii, a disease affecting th« 

joints and mnsdes of the body. 

. — tie 

Abteoka, a disease of respiration. 

tie 

Gangbemi; a mortification of li^ng 

flesh. 
Coucv a severe pain in the bowels. 
Nausba, shipHdckness» giokneas of the 

stomach. 



SZSBOISB II. 



NAKK OFQUAUXDEB. 



OOTHia 

QoAXMuh, somewhat sick at the 

stomach. 
Fbight/W, full of alarm, dreadful 
Flabbt, hanging loose. 

lyy nesa ■ 

Gaunt, thin and lean. 

FRBNOB. 

TEin>EB, soft^ sensitiye to the touch. 

er, esty ly 

SBNSiTtv6^ easily excited by touch. 

-ly^ ness 

Round, full and plump. 

LATIN. 

CuRATt««, tending to cure. 
CvRkble, that may be cured. 

In ■, 

liAXATtw, tending to loosen. 
FEBBtle, that which is feyerish. 



Laoteo/, belonging to milk or chyle. 
CoftGEBTttM^ tending to an unnatural 

collection of blood. 
inFLAiocATOBT, partaking of unnatn- 

ral heat and fever. 
MoBToZ, belonging to death. 

ly^t ity 

Fetid, offensive to the smelL 
FiBTULatM^ haying the nature of an 

ulcer. 
Cadaveboim^ full of the expression of 

a dead body, deadly. 

GBZSE. 

CAUs^ttf, corroding or burning flesh' 
GHBONte, partaining to time, of sois^ 

duration. 
HEOTtc; habitual, affected with ferei*' 
.^DEMicv upon the people, affectiog 

great niunbers. 
RiOKST^ diseased with ricketa. 
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X1B0I81 III. 



MAIOB OF AOnONS. 



QOIHIOl 



o breathe audibly and con- 

ely. 

ainfiil to cougbf 

j4 ing - 

WBXSCHt 

fret the skin by mbbiog. 
; ing 

cut deep, or wound. 
^itiff 

LATIN. 

heal, to restore Boundnees. 
i, itiffi able — 



DeioKM, to mar or alter the natural 

shape. 

«, ed; ing 

"NAXJSEote, to become dok at the 

stomach. 

», ed, ing 

inrLAMx, to excite heat nnnatnrally. 

M, edt ing 

TJiokBote, to turn to an nicer. 
9, edt ing 

GBEKK. 

Caiitkrizb, to sear with fire or hot 
iron. 

«, ed, ing 

AoHK, to suffer pain, 
ed; ing 



NINETEENTH STUDY. 



THE SBNSlEaS. 



s senses are five in number, and may be regarded as 
enues of knowledge. Throngh them, the sotd and 
Drld are constantly communing with one another, 
education should be carefully conducted. 



SX1BBGI8B 
NAMIPB OF THINGfl. 



GOtEICt 



VBXSOB, 



the sense by which we per- Touob, the sense of feeling. 

od(H!a Does toach ^ye us a knowkd^ of 

lU a nsefiol Bense f formt 
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SKZfSi; the inBtrumdnt bj which ani- YiBRATum, the act of trembling, that 
malfl notice external bodies. produces sounds. 



ation, U99, ibU, ibility, hly Color, a quality of light, the hm 

PerwmtE, sweet odor. of bodies to the eye. 

er, ery Um, ist : — 

Fraobanccl the emitted odor of anr 

LATIN. ., . '' 

thing. 

Vi8xofi» the act or faculty of seeing. V • 

Is the yision of man as strong as the Suh&TAsce^ that which stands under; 

eagle's? something real 

-Um^ ary, Ut gkeee. 



Odoe, scent or fragrance. TaEMBLtw^r, the shaking or yibrating 

0U8 of a body. 

SoENT, that which affects the smeU. Does the ear giye us the tr^nblingi 

-t, less of sounding bodies ? 

Form, the outline or shape of any ly 

thing. Clang, a sharp metallic sound. 

l ess or — 

BXEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

GOTma Delicious, highly pleasing to the 

Harsh, rough to the touch or ear. taste. 



Are the sounds of thunder harsh f 'y» **^** 



■er, est, ly, ness SENsifc/tf, that may be known by the 

senses. 
SALtn«, of the nature of salt. 



OELTia 



Shrill, a sharp piercing sound. Ymible, that may be seen. 

Is the sound of a steam- whistle y 

shrill ? Visuo^ pertaining to the sight 
cr, est^ ness Sensuo/, pertaining to the senses. 



1 



4y, ity 



FRENCH. 

AoRi^ sharp and pungent to the latin. 

taste. Yupid, flat and lifeless^ 

Are pickles acrid? Is saltless food vapid? 

ness ly, ness, ity 

/nsiPiDy not affecting the tasteful, PALATA&Ze, that which affects th^ 

tasteless. palate or taste agreeably. 

■ fyf iijff «^w ' ^^ 
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iting or priekiiig to ike YiBRATory, that vibrates. 

FRAOBon/; the strong odor of any 
lat may be touched. thing. 

8 /y 

lat may not AuMiory, that has the power of hear* 

)elonging to the touch, ing. 

OLFACTory, haying the power of smeD. 
it may be heard. GusxATory, having the power of taste. 

?M SuBSTAixtial, belonging to what exists. 

it may not /y, ity 

which affects the taste^ 

GREEK. 

ess Optic, pertaining to vision, as the 

laving the power to pro- optic nerve. 

ad& Xg the optic nerve delicate ? 
M, lif al 



EZEBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

oonna Was it believed that kings cured 

diseases by touch? 
►eep ; to gaze steadfastly. ^^ ^ .^^ 

thief gloat on plunder ? jj ^ * ^ 

^ PerFVVE, to scent with sweet odor, 
erceive odors. ^ ^ .^ 

ing 

LATIN. 

CELTia Scent, to smell or perfume. 

..-,..,. n Can Indians scent each other! 

feel a thrilling sound. . 

I ear tingle with trumpet- Z! * ^ V^ "TI .„ , 

^ ^ Vibrate, to tremble, or osculate. 

*, edf ing 



' . ,. . Quiver, to shake or tremble. 

a, edy ing 



at a distance. 



TRENCH. 



GREBR^ 

Clang, to make a sharp shrill sound, 
perceive by the sense of Do cymbals clang ? 

— «, ed, ing 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THX SOUL. 

The soul is tliat part of man tliat thinks, feels, wills and 
acts responsibly. It is known by various names, as the 
mind, spirit, heart, will, and conscience. 

All souls or spirits are properly divided into two classes: 
the godly and the ungodly. 



z S B I 8 



VJJOa OF THINOS. 



I . 



GormOi 

Drbam, something thought out in 

partial sleep. 

What is the theory of dreams f 
SooBN, proud contempt. 
ful, fully, er 

FBXNGH. 

Bkautt, that which pleases and re- 
fines; an assemblage of graces. 

Tbanoe, a passing over; a state in 
which the soul seems to leave the 
body. 

GRANDtfur, the quality of greatness. 

Foible^ a weakness or whim. 

InYKsrion, that which is discovered. 

ReveriE) a dream ; loose thinking. 

LATnr. 

DeuBiuii^ a wandering in mind ; a 

raving. 
Mania, madness, disorder of mind. 
c, one who is disordered in 



mind. 



•al 



InspjRAtion, the inbreathing of God; 

• the operation of God*s Spirit on 

prophets and apostles. 

LEvrry, lightness of temper. 

QuEsy, a searching into ; an exami- 
nation. 

inQUiBT, a searching; a question. 

Notice^ observation. 

Talent, a balance, and then a facvltf 
for any thing. 

«, ed 

FACTLt^y, quality of being easily p1I^ 
sued, easily done. 

ConTEMPTf despising, treating with 
disdain. 

QuAUTT, what belongs to a substance. 

ImproYiDenee, not seeing before, with- 
out forethought. 

Temperament, state of the aiind tf 
marked by some quality. 

Opinion, the judgment of the mind. 

ObuYiOTx, forgetfulness. 

CKEJ>enee, reliance on testimony. 

Study, a fixing the mind on a suh* 
ject to examine it 

— — ott«, oudif 
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t, continnance in bearing ilia. J^ast, a ttanding ont of oneself; 
, a wandering of the thoughts. a high trance. 

•fibsTATtc, pertaining to 

^THUBiAtffi, indwelling of a diyine 
NiA, disorder of the mind in spirit ; moved to order bj diyine 
oint things. 

p, one who JSVithubias/i <^ partaking 

-al , al, aUy 



BZEBOISE II. 
NAMBB OF QUAUma. 
OOTHIG. CONTEMP^MOIM^ foll of disdaio. 

somewhat like a slave ; ser- 2)e8Pioa6/e, that' s Wd be despised ; 

vile. 

r, nMs AhnoKRerU, of a -nature to be hated, 
r, bowing or flattering. ^^ 



leath in place, dejected. ceube, raw, or not mature. 

tty, nets, ly 

Cooentf a driving or urxpinff onward. 

FRENCH. , 

i, without knowledge. /mBEcixE, not strong ; feeble in mind. 

4y, ee ity 

w in place or nature. /wstructiw, power to see into; im- 

'9i, ly, nesa mediate power of thought 

lo/, not belonging to matter. ^y> ***** 

e, power to come into ; Pui»*^«i childish, 

at discovery. Volati7c, lively, fickle in mind, 

asily done; working easily. ConTEMFLnHw, given to close think- 
ing. 

jj^TDx. DespovverUf cast down, or dejected. 

Credulous, apt to believe .without 

of the nature of a slave; evidence. 

ig. In , not ■ 

, ity /noENious, begetting what is skilful. 

M^ or hatefuL Respovsiblef that may respond or 

i, ly, neu account to another ; answerable. 
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EZIBCISB III. 
NAIOS OF ACnONS. 



GOTHKL C7<m'ncMN, to despise, to sli^t M 

DoTK, to err, to be delirious. mean. 

Does the soul dote ? *» ^ *^ 

* ed, ina 2>«dain, to think unworthy. 



DuEAjf, to think while partly asleep. '* ^ ***^ 

- / ^ fj, DeepvsE, to view as inferior; to treifc 

Hanker, to long or hang upon a thing uiMaimui y. 

with desire. ^ ^ *'^ 



- gj -„^ AbuoB, to hate extremely. 



SooRN, to despise or slight. ** ^ *"^ 

, ^ if^g DejECT, to cast down, or sink the 

CaiNGi; to bow or fawn. *P"^ 

1^ edging s, ed, ediy, ing, ion 

Start, to move suddenly by impuUe. ^^» ^ ^.^ *^* "^'^^ o"* * «^^i^ 

, . for examination. 
n, ed, mg . 

c«, edf %ng 

OM-Tia /nguiRE. to seek into, to examine. 

Qrudge, to murmur ; to give or take *» ^ *"9 

unwillingly. KoncE, to note carefully 

«, ed, ing *» ^ *^9 

Un ^ not ■ 

''^^^- i)«8P0ND, to cast down, deject 

Craze, to crush ; to disorder the mind. a, ed^ ing 



-«, ed^ ing, y, inest Dmtinqdish, to point or prick; to 

Wait, to linger on the way; to stay separate one thing from another. 

expectantly. «», ed, ing 

«, ed, ing^ er Un , 

^«TONisH, to Bti*ike dumb with sudden Stulti/^, to make foolish. 

fear. ««, ed^ ing 

-«A, edy ing ObnsiDER, to plan together ; to fixth« 



SrupE/y, .to make dull ; to blunt the mind upon any thing, and weigh it 

mind. », ed, itig 

tf», edf ing 

GREEK. 

latin. 

YiLifi/f to make vile or contemptible, Theorize, to speculate. 
e^ edf ing «, ed^ ing 
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i, to separate ; to judge the Tkrm, to name. 

of men. 9, ed, ing 

?, ed, ing 



TWENTY-riRST STUDY. 

THB INTELLECT. 



intellect is that paai; of the soul that thinks, reasons 
lows. It is commonly known as the mind. The 
;t produces knowledge. 



EZEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 



CELTia Memot^, the power by which we re- 

' . tain the knowledge of the past 

the power of discovermg the R^^^^i^^ the power of recalling 

ig of .things, and drawing ^^ ^^^ 

,, -, -_ ConcEBtion^ the power of forming 

ue, ably, ableneas .j . . v i.xi-« 

' ^' ideas, or perceiving an absent thing. 

""» a/, ally 

P2EN0H. AbtfiRkotion, the power of withdraw- 

ing a part of a thing, and examin- 
I, a change in the sonl pro- \^ |^ 

by an impression on the /nTELLEor, that part of the soul that 

understands. 

r, the power by which we wo/, ually 

re ideas. ^^EaaAxion the wandering of the 

mind. 

LAWN. 

PENETRATton, the act or power of 
Ion, the power of giving form perceiving clearly. 

Mitions. i)epBESsi(m, a sinking of the Spirits. 

Viion, the power of taking AccKETAtion, the act of receiving; 
f any thing, as a sensation. a reception. 

7fi» the power of noticing and Argument, a reason offered for or 
ng sensation to something against a thing. 

it us. aiiw^ aftvelif ^— 



( 
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I>0aaum, the aet of euttiiig off; aeon- gxxee. 

eliuioiL 

CcmiooTT, the power of the mind ^>^ '^ image, a thought 

that leads us to seek new things. ^t ^^^^y 

CbfiGLUsioa, the act of ahntting np; FANOT,that power bj which the min^ 

the result forms image& 

Bx 



XBBOIBl II. 



KAXn or <|DAIITI». 



GELTIOL 



DvLLf heayj and stupid. 

er, «•<; west 

Gloomt, sorrowful and dark, 
t / y, ine8» 

FRKNCB. 

SKssUiffe, power to reoeiye impres- 
sions. 

neaSf ly —^ 

Sisf stio/, pertaining to the senses. 

/y, ity 

SxNsnoiM^ abounding in what is sens- 
ual 
RATioxa?, pertaining to the reason. 

^y, t<y 

It Jy 

Srupte^ dull and heavy. 

ly, ity 

Sensate, -haying power to know by 
senses. 

LATDT. 

Memto/, pertaining to the mind. 

It/ 

Sane, 'sound. 

ity 



lMAQTs<Uive, haying the nature of id 

agination. 
Percxptive, haying the nature of per 

ception. 
ConoKPtive, haying the nature of eon* 

ception. 
Acrive, the power of actmg^ liyely. 

ly, ity 

In , 



FANoi/tiZ, abounding In fancy. 

ly, neas 

ReiENrivef power to hold agam; 

power to remember. 
SpEOULATtv^, giyen to theorizing; oi 

thinking generally. 

'y 

InQvismve, giyen to research or in 

quiry. 
CuRioiTS, desirous to see what is nei 

or unknown. 

ly 

ObyioTJs, in the way; open to th 

mind. 

ly, nes8 • 

Rahono/, belonging to the mind. 
?y, i^ 



-, not 



Iiv , ity 

jDioTtV, like a fool. 



Ir 

ObrvsEf blunt or dulL 
ness, ly 
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■ XEB0I8B I II. 

NjkMXB OF Acaom, 



VBXNGB. DimAOT, to draw apart^ to diyide 

the thoughts, 
to form any thing in the g^ ^4 ing 

g » . JUooLLscT, to recall the past 

compare, to decide. Z ^ *^ *^^ 

Fancy, to form mireal imageep 



' draw conclusionB^ and find ^^ ^ *"^ , , . , 

ning of things. i2mjccr, to bend back; to think air 

d^ing tentiyely. 

8, ed, tng, um 

i^^TQf, Swiptot, to see under; to have a 

slight opinion. 
give force to sensation. j^ ^ ing 

edf ing, ary i)cpiiE8S, to sink or cast down the 

D, to take hold of a things spirits. 

8*tlOn. g^ ^^ {fig 

-%, ed, ing DecwE, to cut off; to conclude. 

to notice any thing, as our ^ ed, ing 

ns, and refer them to some- Spujculati^ to see through ; to con- 

ithout us. gi^gj. a thing in the mind. 

', ed, ing ConcLUDE, to shut up, to draw to an 

D place under ; to lay down ^^^^ 

«, ed, ing 

ed, ing jg^ ^ ^ ^ i^g 

to withdraw a part of a j^ , 8, ed, ing 

Fre , «, ed, ing 

, «t ing 

tn>, to take up together; to grekk. 

and. Fanot, to seem ; to form images ol 

— 8, ed, ing things, 

\, to make way into any es, ed, ing 

Idealize:, to form images or ideas. 

A «4 ing s^ ed, ing 
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TWENTY- SECOND STUDY. 
THB SKNSIBILinES. 

The sensibilities are that part of the soul that feels. It 
is known as the heart, and produces the emotions, desires 
and affections. 

EXERCISE I. 
KAICES OF THINGS. 

Gorma CBXSRfulnesgf an emotion of delist 

^ „ , .„ ^, YKSQEOfice, a passion leading ns to 

DuDOK)N, a smaU dagger ; lU-will. j^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

Is it wicked to take any thing in aonsmence, the feeling of right and 
^^^8^^* wrong. 

*'"■''■*'• Summent, that which ia thought 

SAim«^ an emotion of pain or sor- ''"*««• ^^* ^P"^ of feeling. 

Jkaloust, an uneasy feeling lest • 

FRENCB. rival should be preferred. 

Yanitt, a feeling that leads us t: 
Jot, a shout or leap ; delight in ^j^^j^ ^^^ j^g^^ ^f ^^ 

possessed good. 

», out, fid, Ie$8, Uuly, fully ^^™^- 

jBVivy, pain produced by the good ApviBnn^ a natural desire of good. 

of others. CuBiosity, a desire to know something 

ouSf ousne88f able new. 

Rage, furious anger. VERAOi/y, an inclination to speak the 
.Motion, a moying of the mind; a truth. 

feeling of pain or pleasure. Humob, a witty turn of mind. 

Propzvsity, a bent of the mind to Angeb, a passion produced by injurj* 

any thing. CommEncef a holding or restraint on 
Desire, an emotion directed to secure passion. 

an object. BsNEYOLeyuv, well wishing. 

J)eaTAiSj a form of anger without MALEvoLme^; ill wishing. 

hope. Mauor, extreme hatred. 

Delight, great pleasure. GvLAntitde, the return of good-wilL 

Kome^fulj fully, fulness TmpuLSX, quick motion of the mind. 

EsTSEY, high estimate of a person. tW, ively . — 
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the excitement of the mind. gbxkk. 

Xiorit the act of assenting to 

7 with pleasure. MsLANono/y, black bile ; an emotioii 

enty that which ronses ; the of gloom. 

►f roused action. /SywpATHy, a sharing of others' joy or 

[ON, a fellowH3uffering; pity. griet 

— ate^ lea ^ic 

great concern for the fu- -Suotast, exultant joy. 

AniipATBY, feeling against ap«rBon 

•on, the act of leaping out or thing; hatred, 
self; rejoicing greatly. 

EXEBOISE II. 
NAKK OF QUAUTIEB. 
OSLTIG. LATIN. 

ressed with pain or grid Cubiotjb^ fond of new things. 

I HuMORotM; abounding in wit or 



loose in feeling. pleasantry. 

ly^ ne»8 ^y> ««*« 

"EinjLaiu, full of a disposition to rival 

™^°=- others. 

fid, abounding in inflicting ly 

>r injury. Bknevomh/, well-wishing. 

f, full of joyous feeling that ly 

ises itself in shouts. MalevolwK, evil-wishing. 

given to uneasiness lest we ly 

I be robbed of another's Grate/W, abounding in a disposition 

to return thanks. 

er-estimating self. ly 

est ViNDiOTit;«, given to revenge. 

ull of delighted feelings. AsxKms, greatly desu*ous about the 

f, nets future. 

fall of painful feeling at Odioim, full of what is hatefnl. 

er's good. ly, ness 

-/y, ne88 DeLBCJiahley highly pleasing. 

>elonging to custom or law ; StucKPTible, that may be impressed ; 

tender or delicate. 

A *'y Peone. inclined to any thing. 

-% not -^NATE, inborn, nat\\T«A. 

8 
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BXBBOISB III. 
NAKK OF AOnONSL 



GBLTia £!xcnE, to Fonse or stir np. 
Wajhow, to ramble loosely ; to go -R«««»t, to take ill 
without restraint ** ^ *^9 



-f ed, tug AnoiJSD, to strike doxnb with an 



Is it foolish to wanton f ™6^^ 

^«i ing 



FRENCH. 

DnnuBf to wish for. 



*, edging, able ea, ed, ing 



"PAoi/y, to make peaoe; to s 
anger. 



LATIN. 



EsTKHf, to think highly ot 

8,ed, ing 

DesPAiE, -to give np hope. Imitate, to do what others do. 

,,ed,ing B,ed,ing,ian 

Pitt, to feel distress with another. ^**™^ *° ^"''^ *^^^^ • ^ ^"^ 



ed, ing 



the feelings. 



Deuobt, to take great pleasure in *» ^ *"^ ' 

any thing. ^" ' '* «^ ^'9 



^ j'y^ JExvLTt to leap out of oneself; to 



Rage, to rave with dinger. joice 

,, ed, ing *» *^9* ^^ 

jB«venge, to inflict pain for injury re- Emulate, to rival and excel othen 

ceived. ^ ** *'*5'» »«» 

^ ed^ ing Humob, to gratify by yielding to on 



Cheeb, to shout ; to animate wisn. 

^ edging "^ ^«^***^ 

Jot, to shout or leap; to be highly ^7'«» ^ ^^^^^ ^*d or '^^^nge 

pleased. ^"^^°g« ^^ ^^J^^^- 

—s. edging ^' «* % 

mir—, •, ed, ing ^^^"/y> ^ °^« agreeable. 

^«VY, to feel pain by seeing others' T * ^ J^ 

, x^epLORE, to feel and express de 

J . grief. 

•8, ed, ing — — ^ 



ApvROYE, to assent to a thing. ^ ^ ^ "~~"~" 

«, ed, ing < greek. 

Die ', «, ed, ing %7npATHiz]E^ to shkre the feelings 

^basb, to bring low ; to humble. others. 

.-- s, ed, ing ^— rr — — ! — s, ed, ina - 



IJI W 1 
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TWENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE WILL. 



will is that part of the soul that purposes, and 
out into action all the determinations of the souL 

[-trained will is a noble thing. Upon it, in a great 

:e, depends prosperity and happiness. 



EXEBOISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 



vsENCH. DeTEBMTsation, the act of settlmg a 

, a setting before ; that thmg ; a particular purpose, 

is willed. ComvuLsion, the act of urging bj 

N, a bending of the mind force. 

Ein object ; a purpose. Consent, agreeing in thought with 

be act of choosing. another. 

LATIN. ^ """"""" 

,- ^ * .,1. , jResiGNATioN, the act of yielding to 

, the act of willing or choos- , » mi 

p anouier s wxiJU 

.-L ^ «. T^ :i. .a i X ConsiQuencfc that which follows ; the 

that which divides ; a deter- ., . 

result of an action, 
on. 



EXEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALTTIES. 

FBENCoo. JE!fFBOiive, haying the power to pro- 
ready to act. duce. 

?y, nets Zy, neas 

r, drawing out ; slow. DexEBMnned, haying a fixed power of 
topping; slow and dilatory. choice. 

ff ne88 Self 

jj^'njjf, VoLUNTary, haying power of choice ; 

. , . ^ . acting freely. 

L producing effects. f "^ 
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EXERCISE III. 
VILMJS& OF ACnONB. 



FRENCH. DerKRmsi^ to settle or limit; to pni^ 

PurpoBK, to set before ; to will. ipoae, 

,, ed, ing »» «i ^^ 

/wTEND, to bend the mind upon a ComsfitL, to urge by force. 

thing ; to purpose. *» ^ *»»^ ■ 

-«, edy ing ConsENT, to agree in thought with 



Proposi, to put forward; to offer for another, 
acceptance. «, '^d^ ing 



-f edf ing i?«iG3f, to yield to another's wilL 

Sf edf ing 



LATIN. 



SeLECTf to choose from a number 
DeoBXEt to decide, determine. g ^ j'„- 

«, ed, ing 



THIRTY- FOURTH STUDY. 

LANGUAGE. 

The gift of speech is social, and fits man for society 
Language, written or spoken, implies- a social feeling in man. 
Its origin is divine : its forms and present state are the result 
of human culture. Language is many-tongued. There are 
now about three ihxmsand varieties upon the earth. 

EXEBGISB I. 

NAMES OF TmNOS. 
GOTHia CELTIC 

Stop, a paiwe; a point to mark a 1"™=' " P~°*! deyatioii of voice, 

pause in reading. ^'^'^ • """* ^""^ f°' » ^<^ '^•y 

, to panse. "^ "P*"'^- 

ed, ing nasnm. 

Un ^1 to take away. Letteb, a mark used as the sign of a 

Jte , to stop again. sonnd. 
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Sentence, something thought; sounds 

that declare something. 

ticUf belonging to 

LANGua^rtf, the product of the tongue, 

the medium of making known our 

thoughts. 
Tone, quality of voice. 

iCf pertaining to 

Voice, the sound produced by the 

vibration of air emitted from the 

lungs. 
Question, the act of asking ; something 

asked. 
8, er, able 

LATIN. 

LiNGU2«^, one skilled in languages. 

iCf teal 

Accent, pitch of voice ; force of voice 

on part of a word. ' 
InFLECtion, the act of bending the 

voio to suit the sense. 



ABTxouLA/ton^ the uttering of sounds 
distinctly by joining the organs of 
speech. 

BsvuoiAtion, the uttering of sounds 
in the right way. 

JProwyciatioTiy the giving the right 
sound to letters in a word, and the 
right accent to syllables. 

QuANTt^y, so much; the length of 
sound in uttering a vowel or syl- 
lable. 

GREEK. 

.£^PHA8i8, speaking upon ; force of 

voice on certain words in sentences. 

tie, tical, tically 

Uh f not 

ParoQRATH, something written near; 

a part of discourse or writing. 
/Sy/LABLE, what is taken up in one 

sound ; one or more letters sounded 

at once. 



BXEBOISE II. 



NAlfES OF QUAUTIES. 



GOTina 



Glib, gliding, smooth. 

Zy, ne^8 

Quaint, nice, artfuL 
/y, tiMS 



OELTia 



Fuppaw/, smooth or glib. 

^y. «y 



FRENCH. 



Pompom; showy and boastful. 
ly, ne8$ 



Bombast, soft stuff; high sounding in 
words. 



■le 



Oro/, pertaining to the mouth; 

spoken. 
/y 

LATIN. 

ARTicuLa^^, joined or united, as 

sounds. 

In f not 

FLvent, flowing, as a liquid; ready in 

the use of words. 

^y, «y 
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MiLu , honey-flowiDg; ready and Yrasote, fall of words. 

agreeable in the nse of words. ity 

YoLcble, power of rolling out words 

freely. qkkek. 
GftANDiLOQUtfn/, speaking in a high 

st\'le ; very verbose. Alphabets; pertaining to the letten 

ly^ ce of a language. 

YkkboI, pertaining to the word ; SymsoL, something thrown together; 

literally. a sign by likeness. 
ly f C a/, ally 



I 



EXERCISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 



ootaia Quote, to cite a passage from an 

author. 
Smatieii, to smack in speech ; to talk g gd^ ing 

ignorantly. 



-», edf ifig, er latin. 



Babble, to throw out words idly; to ^ant, to sp^k in a whining or sing- 

talk unthinkingly. j^^ ^^^ 

., ed, ing.er ^^ ^^ .^ 

Stutter, to stop in speech; to stam- ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^. ^ ^^^^ ^^ 

mer as if hindered. - ^ • n 1 1 

per force of voice on a syllable. 



Uh , not 



CELTIC. 



AccE^Tuaie, to mark or pronounce 

Pitch, to raise or set the key-note in ^^*^ accent 

music. *» ^^» *^* *<^ 

gft gj (fig inFLECT, to bend in ; to suit the voice 

to the sense. 
F»=Ncn. s, ed, ing 

^rRANGE, to dispose in order. ^NUNCia^., to give out the voice in 

,^ ed, ing, ment the righ t way. 

ProNouNCE, to utter words in the * * ' ^^ 
right way. 

«, edj ing 

Qi E^TJOX, to ask a question. JSV/zpuasizb, to lay a stress on certain 

— s, edy ing words in speaking or reading. 

Ifn , not «, edy ing 



'GREEK. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

SOOIETT. 

!an is a social being, and lias ever been found in so- 
r. Thus, lie began his existence on earth : thus, he is 
Dend it in eternity. The family existed in Eden, and 
I it arose all other forms of society. 

BXEBOISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

oorma OuIbaq^ & a spoiling; great injury 

, , done to a person. 
• a thrust, or stroke. ^^ ^^^ 

t right to give any one a blow? p^^^^ any thing given in security. 

[, a striking together with noise. ^^^^^^^ sprightly mirth, 

m-humor, vexation. ^^^^^^^ ^^ handling or doing 

-/«/,>%, fulness ^^y ^.^g 

Gip, a broken noise, and then a ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^i^^^^ 

rmur of envy. TBEAcnery, the violation of faith. 

E, a thing of Httle value. Af ru^oE, a betrothal; promise of 

marriaire. 

OETiTIGL 

ToGBiN, an alarm beU. 

KKL, a crying out ; a dispute Placard, a printed paper stuck up in 

— s, some public 

a lump ; an association of per- AmrT, friendship. 

.8. RrvAi^ one who is in pursuit of the 

^oom same object as another; a competi- 

Ei^ a short stick. tor. 

a smart jest. Proposal, that which is oflfered; a 

design. 

FRENCH. DeniALf A coutradlction. 

Oiusic .. something followed and MEMra^n individual in Bociety. 

ned ; the thing bought * *"^ 
B, a straining for something. 

_ LATIN. 

a blot ; bad conduct 
out, wusly^ iousness Sociitt, a united number of men. 
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Axmjence^ a hearing; an aasemblj of CbrnpETrror, one who seeks the same 

hearers. thing as another ; a rivaL 

AuDrror, one who hears. Patrol, one who protects or sup* 

1/j ship ports another. 

ColLoqvYt a discourse between two age . 



or more persons. CircttmsfTAvee, that which stands 

CoinpLDtxsT, that whi<^ is complete ; about; an attendant thing. 

praise. 

AbsKscE, a state of being away. greek. 

A/FECTATion, the act of assuming an l^j^, a torch or light 

appearance; unnatural j^ 

DoNor, one who bestows any thing. man 

EXERCISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIKS, * 

GOTHia Petty, small, trifling. 

VicioM«, abounding in yice^ corrupt 
Vj EB, r Dg , LiBERo/, belonging to what is firee ; 

«. I ^ 1 1 ^r ^^^ '' '11 1- open and benevolent 



Spite/uI, full of spitting, or iU humor. 



-ty, nes8 ji_ 



4y, ity 



Dapper, nimble, quick. latin. 

CELTIC. Socia/, belonging to a companion; 

_ - , . - - friendly in intercourse. 

Boast/mc, vain, fond of show. , 



■ly 



Un f not 



WARRANTaWe, that may be secured. j n .^ . i. % -i -xi. 

•^ -4«3U8ao/<?, that may be charged with 

FRENCH. crime. 

PuBLi/j, pertaining to a people or na- 
Gay, sprightly. tion, 

ly, ness ly 

Treaciierows, full of deceit Famous, much renowned. 

ly, 7ies8 In , notoriously vile. 

CowPLiMENTary, having the nature of SuPERior, more exalted than another. 

perfection or fulness ; expressing i^y 

praise. IxFERior, less than another in rank. 

Amia5/«, that may be loved; worthy ity 

of affection. /SfwiorDiNATE, below another in power 

/y, nexs or rank. 
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CompuLsory, having the power of DtfinDvstf distrofitful of self, modetti 

forcing. reserved. 

PoLiTB, smooth, refined in manners. CbnvrviAL, belonging to a feast. 

neM ity — — 

/»» Co/loquio/, belonging to mutaal di»- 

Honora6^, that should be honored; course. 

high in rank. Festo/, pertaining to a feast^ joyous. 

Din JuNiar, more young, the younger. 

J^roFUSE, pouring out ; free to excess. Seniot, more old, the older. 

SXBBOISS III. 
NAMES OF ACnOMB. 

Gorma Rah^ to jabber ; to use insolent Ian- 

Meddle, to mediate or come between ; g^*g®« 

to intrude. ^ ^ ^^ 

Should we meddle with other peo- ^^^^^ ^ growl; to speak in the 

pie? throat 

^ inff^ er «» ^ *^ 



Lag, to stay behind. ^^^^ ^ ^<>^™ * ^^"PJ ^ «<>™« *» 
8, ed, ifig g«*«^ ^^ * society. 

Jog, to shake ; to jostle or push. *» ^ *"^ 

. -^ -•«- CuDGELu to beat with a stick. 

Clash, to strike together with noise. T^ ^ ***^ 

Taeey, to strike against; to delay. 



««, eOy tng 



Block, to shut up. *'' ^^» '"^ 

«, edj ing — — 



CELTIC. 



Grudge, to murmur enviously. 

», edy ing Bicker, to fight ; to quarrel in words. 

Trifle, to talk or act with levity. a ; ed, ing 



-«; ed, ing, er ' Quarrel^ to cry out loudly ; to fight 

Scramble, to snatch or seize greedily. in any way. 

«, edf ing s, ed, ing, er, some ■ 

Gaggle, to make a noise like a goose. Ck>WEB, to squat ; to stoop down in 

«, ed^ ing fear. 

^tfLONG, to concern ; to be the prop- «, ed, ing 



erty of any one. Boast, to toss, and then to brag. 
-9, ed, ing s, ed, ing, er 



Quack, to cry. like a duck. Warrant, to stop, and then secure. 



•9, ed, tug : 8, ed^ iri^ 
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rUCNOB. LATIN. 

PurcuAss, to follow and obtain; to ^ccusie; to fall against; to blame of 

boy. charge with crime. 

8f edf ififff er - "-^^ *4 *^* ^» (^tion 

OulRAQitf to spoil beyond measure ; ^<sebt, to affirm strongly. 

to do violence, ■ ■ -j^ ed, ing^ ion - 

^ ed, ing R e ^ ■ ■ , b^ ed^ ing — — 

GuAKANfM; to guard or promise ; to /Zct-ort, to throw back ; to reply 

secure. sharply, 

■ <; edf ing — * — ' — 9^ ed, ing 

SKBXtmde, to entertain with nightly ^ucrr, to draw out^ bring forth to 

music yiew. 

s, edf ing -*, ed, ing 

GuABD, to keep, and also defend. /htrude, to thrust in ; to enter imin- 

», edf ing vited. 

AfnkucR, to betroth, or promise to —^ ^d, ing • 

marry. Ob , «, ed, ing 

8, ed, ing ^ro , s, ed, ing 



ProcEED, to go before ; to excel. JteooQuizE, to know again ; to recol* 

a, ed, ing l®ct. 

Pledge, to give something in seen- CERxi/y, to make certain; to give 

ritj. information in writing. 

8, ed, ing ■ -— ««, ed, ing 

Budge, to move off. Consvur, to seek the advice of an* 

-», ed, ing other in converse. 

Dear, to contradict 9, ed, ing 



^8, ed, ing DerAiv, to hold back ; to withhold. 

CbwiPORT, to bear with ; to agree to. 8, ed, ing — — 

8, ed, ing Per >, «, ed, ing — 

^JTOSE, to set op^n ; to exhibit ^U8 — —, 8, ed, ing 

8, ed, ing " Succmsh, to fall under, yield. 

ProMENADir^ to walk ; to take a walk. «, ed, ing < ■■ 

TWENTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The nation is a large society of men occupying the 
same country, and living under the same government. It 



\ 
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is an assemblage of fiunilies. Nations receive yarioos 
iii'mes &om the people composing them and their form of 
gcremment. 

EXEBGISE I. 
MAJIB OF THINOS. 

GOTHia BnYOYf one seat to settle a treat/. 

Empxrob, the commander, and then 
SwA- . power mei to control ^^ „p„„^ ^^^ ^j ^ ^^^^ 

Hii8 a king much sway! 



•€98 



Pol-, a ball ; aa election of officei* •ji^,^^ ^^^ ^^ m«gi,trale of a 

Bi /CKf a large mass of wood or stone. ^j^ 

ad^ the stopping of a passage ahbassadoe, a minister of Uie Ughest 

**"■ , -..,•■. , . ■^oJf employed by one nation at 

Dock, a place for bmlding or laying ^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^^^^^ 

"P * P, Cress^^ a great light set on a watch- 
yard . 

Mist, a place where money is coined. ^J^^'^ ^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^_ 

OELTia ties were formerly collected ; duty 

on goods. 

Rcwr, one who governs. Maequb, the ship sent out to make 

Moat, a ditch round a casUe. reprisals. 

.««»r^ GuiLLOTiNK, an instrument used for 

FRENCH. . ^ 

beheading. 

Parliament, the supreme legislative Curfew, cover fire ; the ringing of 

assembly of Great Britain and Ire- the evening bell in the middle ages. 

land. GoYEKsment, the exercise of supreme 

PoucT, the art of governing or legts- power. 

latiog. Populace, the people. 

BmBASSY, the message of an ambas- Ballot, a ball cast in voting ; a vot- 

sador ; persons sent as a l^ation. iog. 

^/liance, union between nations. Statute, a law of the legislative 

pENAL/y, suffering for crime ; a pun- body. 

ishment. Village, a small collection of houses. 

ConTEOL, a counter roll, or book ; Cmr, a large or corporate town. 

power to regulate. zen 



able, er, ership, ment. Causeway, a raised way. 

Senate, a council of chief men, or 

legislators. ^™' 

or, arial, -houte, LsGiSLAtor, one ^\io mttiV^^ Vft.''9(%« 
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Nation, that which is bora ; a body of Goloht, a body of people who Nfcflt 

people under the same ruler. in a new comitry. 

a/, ality al 

Pre&wentf one who presides over a Ligation, a sending ; an r niTiMiy ' 

society or nation. Cowwrriorif the act of coming ij^ 

to/, 9hip, cy ther ; a meeting. 

Magistrate, a director, and then an o/^ ality 

executive officer. Mob, a disorderly crowd. 

cy CoDf, stamped money. 

Consul, a person who acts as agent Monet, stamped metal or paper *' 

for a nation. CuBBency, a flowing ; the coin wUdl 

^tte^ ship ' circulates. 

Rsoeti/, one who goyerns instead of Cbown, an ornament for the bed: 

a king. there are nine kinds of erowna ' 

— — <?y 

ConGBEss, a meeting of mdiyiduals 

or representatives. Politt, a form of government or so- 

•ional preme authority in a state. 



i20FBE8KNTa^ti^, oue who appears for Politics, the science of governmeut 

another, or a body of people. uiImnicstt, not in memory ; a general 

/2«puBLic, a state where the supreme pardon of offenders. 

power is lodged in representatives. Monarch, the chief ruler in a nation. 

Tbibuno/, belonging to a judge; a y 

court of justice. Ddldem, that which binds the head; 

lapsaiy, freedom of action. a crown. 

EXEISCISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

fbench. Void, empty ; of no binding force. 

OppBEssivE, pressing against ; severe^ 
Rega/, belonging to a king. unjust 

ly, ity ly 

NEUTBa/, not active on either side in FAcnous, given to raiding factions or 
war. tumults, 

/y, ity LATIN. 

Savage, wild, uncultivated. BABBABotM, without a knowledge of 
LoYo/, faithful to a prince or ruler. the arts. 

ly> ty ic 

Un Semi , half 
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Omaxnal, belonging to the east, east- Desohate, left alone ; deprived of in* 

era. habitants. 

OecrvKXTcd, belonging to the west^ ne$8 

W^tern. AnBiTRary, of the natare of will; de- 

On^aasedt instructed in the arts. pending on will and not on law 

NuLi^ of no legal force ; not binding. ness 

BixutORAjj, belonging to an elector- ^6boltjte, uncontrolled. 

ate. 
hiPKRitU, belonging to an empire. greek. 

— Ott« : — 

CoNsiiLar, pertaining to a consuL PATRiARonaZ, belonging to a patri- 

" JPrmrxmve, affording protection. arch ; of the nature of a father's 

PoF^LotM, abounding in people. rule. 

SErmoiM^ tending to excite sedition MoNAscHtco/, belonging to a monarch 

«5r rebelUon. or chief ruler. 

EXERCISEIII. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

GOTHia RevoLviionizef to roll up again; to 

effect a change in goyemment. 
Sway, to wave; to control, as with ^ edging 

a sceptre. Seize, to set upon ; to take by force. 
Do kings sway nations f ,^ ^ -^^ ^^^ 



-#, ed, tng ProRoouE, to continue a legislative 

Whiffle, to turn ; to change opinion. ^^^^^ ^ ParUament, from one ses- 

8, ed, ing ^.^^ ^ another. 

Clash, to strike against ^^ ^^ ^^^ 



■es, ed, tng Govern, to direct and rule. 

CELTIC. *i ^ *^9 

iS^RESENT, to present again ; to stand 
RuLi; to direct or govern. ^^^ another. 



-*, ed, ivg g^ g^ i^g 



¥i* * to rule Ballot, to cast a ball in voting ; to 

Oo^r , », ed, ing 



FRENCH. 



vote. 

.«, ed, ing 



DeposR, to put down, as from a 



Control to keep under check; to throne. 

rule. «» ^^ ^^ 



-9, edging Usurp, to seize and hold by force. 



Ifn L-^ was not », ed, ing^ er, attou 
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Abolish, to nutke void or nulL 

€9, ed, ing 

Ratify, to make firm ; to establish. 
— — -*^ edy ing — - — 
Natubo/iz^, to make natural ; to make 
a citizen. 

■ St ed^ ing 

LATIN. 

Pr^iDE, to sit over or before, and 
guide an assembly or nation. 

1, «t ing 

ObnsuLT, to deliberate, 
-a, edt ifig 



JSLBCTf to choose out of; to tdedk 

«, ed, ing 

Ctvndzet to instruct in the arts. 

s, edf ing 

COLONU0; to settle a new couotrjr 
by colonies. 

Sy edging 



ProMOTK, to move forward; te 

alt 
8y edf ing — ; 

^^cpuNGE, to blot out 

-», «d; ing 



ex* 



i'\ 



i^EAL, to recall ; to revoke as a law. 

», ed, ing 

iRepRESKNT, to appear instead of 

another. 
«, ed; ing 

LEGisLo/e; to make laws. 

-t, ed, ing 



Abmcate, to send from ; to abandon 

an office. 

a, ed, ing 

ISEQOTiate, to treat with another. 

s, ed, ing 

Vote, to express our wish in electing 

an officer or ruler. 
• s, ed, ing ■ 



ConcuB, to run together; to agNl|| 

9, edging ., + ' 

i>t«cus8, to driye apart ; to ilrhitw 

€8, ed, ing, ion ■ *i\ 'X 

ProHiBTr, to hold for ; to preyeot. Vv* 

», ed, ing '*'. 

IiUersEOt, to cut across mutually. j 

9, ed, ing — ^-^ 

ConTRAOT, to draw together; |9 
abridge. ? 

-8, ed, ing 



DeoREE, to separate; to judge or 
ordain. 

■■ '8, ed, ing 

ProTEOT, to shelter. 
8, ed, ing 



TWENTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 



THE CHURCH. 



The Church is a society of men bound together by faith 
in some form of the Christian religion. The true Church ia 
a society of men bound together by faith in Christ, and 
seeking to do his will upon the earth. It is now divided 
into various branches, named according to their form of 
doctrine, g'overnment, or after their founder. 
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EXBBOIBK I« 
HAICB OF THINGfl. 



GOTHia i>exoiaira/um^ a particolar religious 

•* . , . , -. 1^ society. 

Bani; violent raying; heated speech. , ________ 



nuENOH. Putt, l^e serying of God. 

Vow, a solemn promise made to God. Ceremony, outward rite or form in 

Pabitt, equality in rank and power. religion. 

IK$ , difference in rank and fa/ 

P®^®"** ScRiFTUBBs, writings; the books of 

DimwAcm, a state of being out of fa- q^q Bible. 

▼or. of, ally 

JmEMBLoge^a, collection of men; a CcmTwnoN, the act of bruising; sor- 

congregation. ro^ for ^^ong. 

pAKT, a large yessel for holding bap- Mtotkry, that which is shut up. 

tismal water. Choir, a collection of singers. 

Paruh, a near residence; the terri- Chorus, the persons who sing in con- 

tory of a church. cert 

BevivAL, renewed attention to re* Cowsant, an agreement of two or 

ligion. more persons. 

Reuaiov, that which binds to God ; er 

the faith and practice of the Bible. 2>^onox, the act of setting apart to 
ist God. 



"Rtte, a form of religion, as baptism. ^ .^ 

vol ' Testament, a will ; the old or new 

&\CKJjnenif an outward sign a re* books of the Bible. 

ligions ordinance. Comuusjoant, one who partakes of 

•€d — the Lord's Supper. 



QACExlege^ the taking or stealing sa- (7tV(;umoisioN, a cutting around; a 
cred things. rite among the Jews. 

■ out, outly Yespebs, the eyening seryice in the 



RrruAL^ a book of rites. Roman Catholic Church. 

Sadti; a holy person. Souorro/ton, the act of asking earn- 

estly; entreaty. 
CbnTRiBUTton, the act of giying in 
Sect, a body of people cut off; a re* company; something giyen. 
ligions society. * Adomon^ the act of receiying to 



latin. 



-ariofii ortStnism ■ ■ ■ oneself* 
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Ckvskb, a vfcse or pan for incense. Litany, a form of supplication used 

Ab^oLJjrion, the act of freeing from in worship. 

S^^ LrruRGY, public serrice; the formol 

^^^ public worship. 

BiBLK, a book ; the book of Holy -^jpocalypse, hidden ; the last bwA 

Scriptures. of the Bible. 

CHRisTwn^ one who believes in Christ. Psalm, something touched • a sacred 

Baptiswi, the rit* of applying water song. 

in the name of Christ odi/ 

^ Hymn, a sacred song: 

Decalogue, the ten word.', or com- Schism, a division in the church. 

mandments. atic, one who — ^ 

BucaASjRT, good grace; the Lord's Heresy, a holding; a serious error in 

Supper. religion. 

KXEROISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALmES. 

FRENCH. Venio/, that may go or pass away; 

Sacred, devoted to God. pardonable. 

ly^ tieas ConxaiTE, bruised ; deeply affected for 

SuppLiAntf a folding under, entreat- ^^* 



mg. 



-%OH 



Rrruo/, belonging to ritea ConoREGATtowa/, belonging to the 
Humble, low and submissive. people ; governed by the people. 

/y, ness /mfopENDENT, not hanging on ; not 

Papa/, belonging to the Pope. subject to a superior. 

Penfien^, suflPering pain for sin. i2«FORMED, formed again ; changed 

Jm — , not .. for the better. 

Spmrrua/, belonging to spirit^ or sa- Tolerant, enduring ; allowing free- 
cred things. <io™ of opinion, 

.ty, t<y ^^^ y not 



Lay, of the people ; not clerical MiLiTan^, warring. 

itj/ Triumphant, rejoicing in victory. 

Clerico/, pertaining to the clergy. ^y 

FoRMaZ, pertaining to form ; depend- 

^^'"^* ing on custom. 

Vena/, that may be bought or sold ; /y, Uy 

mercenary. Pascho/, belongilig to the passover. 
ity Choro/, beloDging to a* choir. 
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GREEK. 



EpiaoorcUf belonging to an overseer 



HiEBABcm^y belonging to a hierareh, 
or teacher in sacred things, of differ- 
ent ranks. 



i>- • rxi- 4^ r -KccLEsiASTioo/, bclonginff to the 

i^BRBYTERtan, of the nature of a pree- r>\* u ^> ^> 



by ter ; parity of rank. 
OathoiJe, belonging to the whole; 
nniversaL 



Church. 
Mtstic^ obscure, or concealed. 
a/, allt/t cdnetB ^— 



EXEBCISE III. 



NAMES 07 AOnONS. 



GOTHia 



Rant, to rave violently in speech. 

*, edj ifigj e r 

Jeer, to scoff or mock at. 

s, ed, ing 

LorrEB, to linger or stay back. 
a, ed^ ing^ er 

FRENCH. 

ItnsiouLT^ to offer in sacrifice. 

«, ed, ing 

Accredit, to give credit to ; to be- 
lieve. 

«, edy ing 

TVtfXPASS, to pass over the limits ; to 
offend against laws. 

c«, eif ing -^_ 

2>2«GRACE, to put out of fftvor ; to 
dishonor. 

«, edy ing 

jp'oTFETr, to lose by some offense. 

^, ed^ ing 

Assemble, to collect in one body ; to 
congregate. 

«, ed, ing 

Vow, to promise solemnly. 

<», ed, ing 

JmpvTK, to think on ; to charge to. 

8 edf ingy atioii 



/mpLORE, to call earnestly upon ; to 

supplicate. 
«, ed, ing, ingly 

LATIN. 

ConoREGa^e, to come together in a 

society. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

2>eDioATE, to set apart to a sacred 

purpose. 

s, ed, ing, ion 

Sacrifice, to offer an atonement for 

sin. 

-«, ed, ing, ial 



CbnsECRATE, to makd^ sacred, or set 

apart for sacred uses. 

s, ed, ing, ion 

Solicit, to ask earnestly. 

8, ed, ing 

Uh ed 

Condescend, to descend or stoop in 

civility or benevolence. 

.% ed, ing 

InterwERK, to bring between ; to take 

port in the affairs of others, 

«, ed, ing 

AdoTT, to take into ; to accept sinful 

men as children. 
», ed, ing 
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Adovt, to eany to one's mouth ; to 

salute ; to honor deeply. 

«, ed, ing ^ 

^^LVK, to loose from ; to set free^ 

as from sin. 

«, ed; ing 

BKATi/y, to make happy or blest. 
CoftTRiBUTx, to give in company with 

others. 

', ed, ing 

ConFOBM, to shape according to; to 

cause to agree. 
», edy ing 



Re- 



-,t,ed, ing 



DevoTZf to set apart by vow. 
g, edf ing 

ComvoRTt to make strong ; to help. 

9, ed, ing 

0/feRj to bring before; to present 
for acceptance. 

9, ed, ing 

ProfriLR, to present to one for ac- 
ceptance. 

8, ed, ing 



PresAQE, to indicate beforehand. 
», ed, ing 

GRICEK. 

Christen, to baptize and name. 

s, ed, ing 

Baptize, to devote to God by the nss 
of water in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost 

8, ed, ing 

Christianize, to make Christian by 
preaching the gospel. 

«, ed, ing 

ilposTATizE, to start away from ; to 
renounce the faith. 

Evangelize, to announce well; tO' 
convert to religion by the gospeL 

«, ed, ing 

PropBw&Y, to speak before, to fore- 
tell ; also to teach. 

«, ed, ing 

^noTHEMATizE, to excomiquiiicate ; 

to give over to the displeasure of 

God. 
«» ed, ing 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE PUBSUrrS OF MAN. 



Man is formed for action, and naturally enters upon 
some pursuit of life. Wants, circumstances and inclina- 
tions urge him to do so. Pursuits arise. They are old as 
the race. Abel, we are told, was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. They- are now quite nu- 
merous, and must be grouped in order to bring them before 
the mind. 
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Among the methods of grouping the pursuits^ the follow- 
ing is suggested : 

1. Producers. 8. Almsmen. 

2. Distributors. 9. Teachers. 
8. Carriers. 10. Politicians. 

4. Servants. 11. Lawyers. 

5. Protectors. 12. Doctors. 

6. Street-Folk, 13. Amusements. 

7. Vagrants. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

CULTIVATORS OF THE SOIL. 

The cultivators of the soil are an important class of pro- 
ducers. Their pursuits are the earliest on record ; and on 
them, more than all others, depends the prosperity of man. 

The soil received little attention from the Eomans and 
Greeks. The Saxons early attended to it, and laid the 
foundation of English and American prosperity. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

60TRI0. Lump, a mass of any thing, as of 

cai'fch 

Pix>uoH, an instrument to turn tip _, ' „ . , „ , 

^, J • /■ Wisp, a bundle of straw or hay rollea 

the ground m furrows. . i , :. 

xwr ^ V. 1 J u i. Up in the hand. 

Were ploughs ever crooked branch- ' - . 

, . Stubble, the stum 1)8 of grain left in 

68 mer»»ljr I u a 

Harrow, a toothed frame of wood to - ^. ,' ,. . .„. 

, , .... GARDENmcr, the practice of tillms^ the 

break soils in pieces. a 

HoiL an instrument to cut weeds and _, ° " . ^ , ^ 

, ^, ., Sled, a carriage that moves on run- 

loosen the soil. ° 

ners. 

( ari>iln^, one who tills a garden. 
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Whisk, a bunch of hay or straw used Rein, a strap of bridle. 

88 a brash. Pick«^, a pointed stake. 

Crook, a staff carving at the end, inoLosur^, that which separates^ ail' 

used by shepherdd. fence. 

Garneb, a place for grain. 

CELTia 

LATIN. 

Husk, a cover ; the sheath of grain. 

Stack, a pile of hay or straw. AaaicjULTURE, the care of the field; 

Harness, the furnitare of a draft the practice of fanning. 

horse. a^, ist 

Tether, a rope to keep an animal SorticvLTUEEf the care of the garden; 

from pasturing too wide. the practice of gardening. 

a/, isl 

^^^^^^^ Art, strength; practice of human 

Arbor, a shelter; a frame for vines. skilL [ 

Rowtf/, a rim or wheel of iron on a ist, isan 

bridle or in a spur. Fence, a mound ; hedge or defense. 

Trench, something cut ; a ditch used GRANary, a place for grain. 

for draining. 



r 



BXEBCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. Sterile, barren, unfruitful. 

{/y 

Fertile, productive, fruitful. d . la- .1. 

'__: Froi>vQmvey yielding rich crops. 

Moist, wet. ,^ 
ure 



■I 



-ness 



-, nes8 



latin. 



ProsrERoiiR, successful. 

ly 



ui6uNDANT, having in great plenty. 

pLEASURAft/c, that can afford pleasure. c«, ly 

Arid, dry, wanting in moisture. Plenty, full of, or richly supplied. 

EXBBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

c oTiiio. Harrow, to break ploughed land. 

Plough, to I re ik up the ground in ^^ ^^ 

furrows Plod, to travel slowly and heavily. 

Do farmers plough \.\ the spring ? "*^ "^Z* ^ 
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cut hj lashing ; to strike AtTAVu, to join to. 
Y' 68, edf ing 



^ DeiAcn, to separate from. 

irow ; to cast as a fluid. es, ed, ing 

1 Trench, to cut ditches. 

:;[uench, as one's thirst. es^ed^ ing 



g (tAsnkb, to store grain. 

> distress ; to obstmoty as *; ed^ ing 

Plant, to set in the ground for 

, ing, er growth. 

hrow out in jets, as water. «; fd, ing 



ing Re , ^ ed, ing 

irow or scatter, as grain. Prunx, to lop ofif branches. 

ing 9, edf ing 

sert a bud in another tree. Graft, to insert a scion in another 



ng 



tree. 

8, edging 



CELTIC. ^^ i *» ^ *^t ***'* 

)ile up hay or straw i-atin. 

ing Pro«PER, to succeed ; to do welL 

«; ed, ing 

FRENCH. ^frouND, to haTC in great plenty. 

», ed, ing 

to lie on all sides, encom; Cultivate, to take care of, as the 

soiL 
ed, ing «, ed, ing 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

FISHma AND HUMING. 



NG and hunting are not, as it is commonly supposed, 
pursuits of man. They come into notice after the 
Nimrod, we are told, was a mighty hunter. 
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BZBRGISB I. 
NAMIS OF THING& 

oorma Gun, an inBtroment consisting if i 

barrel and stock. 
Tacbxk, rigging; an instrument of er, one who 

*®*^*^°' Bait, any food; food for catduag 

Is the fisherman's tacUe light f g^ 

ing, instruments of action. TEtmai, to tie an animal at pastro 



Wrkgx, what is driyen ; destruction, - ^ ^^g 

as of a ship. 

gr, one who seeks frknoh. 

FowLtngr, the practice of shooting or « „ ,. , . , 

, , . ^ , . :x ° Skiff, a small light boat^ 

taking birds. _* t-j^t.* ^ %. 

,. , . Falcon, a kind of hawk; a hawk 

-piece, a light gun * - j * ^ 

TIT t i.v «!. i. A tramed to sport 

W AD, a mass of any thing soft to stop ^ 

the powder in a gun. ***» ^ 

Race; a going ; a running with speed. Harpoon, a spear-like iron used to 

strike whales, 

om^xia Chase, the hot pursuit of any thingi 

Angle, a hook, or line and hook to 
Mesh, the space between the threads take fish, 

of a net. er 



EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QXJALrriES. 

ooTHia Agil^ apt to do ; nimble. 

tiy 

Haggard, ragged in appearance ; lean 

and rough. latin. 

Daunt/0M, without fear of danger. . , , . 

AguATtc, belonging to the water. 

FRENCH. /nxREPiD, Dot trembling ; without 

fear. 

BRura/, pertaining to a brute ; crueL ly, ity 

Triyio/, trifling, of little yalue. i>«8PERA^^ without hope ; dreadful 

Cruel, disposed to give pain. by reason of danger. 



/fiHmiAN, not possessing the kindness ty, ton 

of man ; barbarous. Exovting, rousing to action. 
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* 
a broad piece of sawn timber. Caiipkbs, compass with'ouryed legs. 

small cask. 

E, a hole made with a chiseL latin. 

AL, the substance of which Plane, an instrument for planing. 

thing is made. CompAss, an instrument of iron for 

the reduced end of timber measuring figures. 

:ned for a mortise. Diyidebs, a kind of compass for mea* 

an instrument of iron used for suring. 

ig or gouging. BrRvcrure, that which is built or 

a kind of chisel. made. 

EXBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QVALITIES. 

GOTHia Adroit, to the right ; ready and act- 

ive. 

a bend or turn. ly^ nets, er, est 

ere a crook in the branch ? 

\ bent from a straight line; latin. 

^ ^ FLExUe, easily bent 

easily bent ; pliable. Ligneous, of the nature of wood. 

FiBsoxJS, consisting of fibres. 
JS'oTERT, experienced; skilfoL 

ly, nesa 

►f large dimensions. Dexterous, right ; ready in the 

possessing <>^ ^« ^*^^ <>^ °^^ 



ne88 



CELTIC 



■ly 



FBENOH. GoABSi^ rude. 

l^f nes8 



, grand and showy. Elegant, nice and rich. 
ly, ness In , not 



BXBR0I8B III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 



GOTHia Crook, to bend any thing. 

o divide in any way. —-€d, ing 

the carpenter split wood f Hoop, to bind a vessel with hoo^^ 

n^ 8, ed, ing 

9 
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THIBTIETH STUDY. 
WOBllEBS IN WOOD. 

Wood, early in the history of the world, supplied mate* 
rials to meet the wants of man and called forth his ingenu- 
ity. The workers in it have always formed a nseftd divi* 
sion of producers, ready to minister to the necessities and 
tastes of man. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAICES OF THINaS. 

GOTHia Cabinxt, a chest ; a piece of f arnitari 

^ . . ^ ' , consisting of drawers. 

Boom, a spar or piece of wood ex- , , 

J. J- !L XI. X r V maker, a man who 

tending from the masts of a ship. ^ ^i. j. i_ • ^^ 

,, * , , 1 J CASBiage, that which cames;'a 

Coop«r, one who makes casks and v i j • ^ . ^ . 

, . wheeled instrument for carrying 

Hoop, a band of wood or metal used " , 

, « . , maker, one who ■ 

for confinmg casks. „ t j i ^ 

BATCHErr, a smaU axe with a short ^°^' "" .^""^ ""{ ^^^ ^' *^^^g^ ^«' 
handle. carrymg mortar. 

^ ' . . X 'i-i. Bung, the stopper of the opening in a 

Clamp, an instrument with a screw, , '^^ r s "* • 

used by joiners. ^_^^ . 

Spuntek, a small piece of wood split . ames ; a car 

off. _™«*- , . 

SLinon a lock; a frame of timber ^^ " *'""'': " t^o-'^eeled ca^ 

riafife 
with a gate to regulate water for „ i. 

... ° ° Hkabse, a harrow ; a carnage to bear 

the dead. 
OKLTia GiMLKT, a small borer used by car- 

Coo, the tooth of a wheel penters. 

Rule, an instrument for measuring P^^i-"^* a grooved wheel turning on 

length. » Pi°- 

__„_, Capstan, a cylindrical column for 

FRENCH. , , 

raising anchors. 
Carpenter, one who works in timber Soaffold, a temporary beach to atand 

and builds houses or ships. upon in building. 
• y, the practice of ing 
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* 
a broad piece of sawn timber. Gaizpkbb, compass with cnryed legs. 

small cask. 

2, a hole made with a chiseL latin. 

hL, the substance of which Plane, an instrument for planing, 

ihing is made. ComPASB, an instrument of iron for 

the reduced end of timber measuring figures, 

ned for a mortise. Diyidebs, a kind of compass for m«a- 

an instrument of iron used for suring. 

g or gouging. Qfraxjarure, that which is built or 

a kind of chiseL made. 

EXBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QXJALiniS. 

ooima Adroit, to the right ; ready and act- 

ive. 

a bend or turn. /^^ „^ er, est 

ire a crook in the branch ? 

\ bent from a straight line; latin. 

^ Fusxile, easily bent 

easily bent ; pliable. Ligneous, of the nature of wood. 

FiBBOus, consistiDg of fibres. 
JS'xPERT, experienced; skilful 

ly, ness 

f large dimensions. Dexteeous, right ; ready in the use 

^gaessmg <>^ ^« ^^""^ <>^ °^^ 



less 



CELTia 



■ly 



FBENOH. GOABSI^ rudc. 

ly, ness 



grand and showy. Elegant, nifce and rich, 
'y, ness In , not 



BXBR0I8B III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 



ooTHia Crook, to bend any thing. 

y divide in any way. ^ •^ 

the carpenter split wood f Hoop, to bind a vessel with hoop& 

ng «, ed, ing 

9 
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Ykxkkb, to lay fhm leayes of wood Pak^ to cnt otL 
over furniture. *, ^ ing 



*, ed, ing Plan, to form a design. 

8, ed, ing 

TBKSrCE. I— 

Fashiox, to make or form any thing. latin. 

«, ed, ing 

Squark, to form with four equal ddea. CongnLoat, to pnt together ; to boiU. 

1, ed, ing «, ed, ing 

Joint, to smooth and nnite boards at Plane, to make smooth with a plaiMi 

the edges. 8, ed, ing 



s, ed, ing JExcsl, to go beyond ; to ontdo others. 



Glue, to unite with glue 8, ed, ing 



■■8, ed, ing DexiGN, to mark the form or figure ; 



Mortise, to join timbers by tenon. to plan. 

-8,ed,ing 9, ed, ing- 



GmsEL, to pare or mortise with a CbnFiGURE, to form with or aoeording 
chisel to a modeL 

8,ed,ing », ed, ing 

Gouge, to mortise with a gonge. ^Bkor, to rear npright, as a building. 
8, ed, ing », ed, ing 

THIRTY-FIBST STUDY. 

WOBKEBS IN METALS AND MINEBALS. 

The cultivators of the soil and workers in wood are de- 
pendent on the workers in metals for instruments. Such 
workers are among the most important producers. They 
arose early in the history of the race. We read of workers 
in brass and iron in the family of Lamech. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF TmNOS. 

GOTHia Smelt^t, one who melts ore to obtain 

the metal in it 
MiN0r, one who digs for metals or Wiri^ a thread of metal, as of oop- 
minerals. per. 
Are miners a usefnl class of men! — -: drawer, one who < 
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Bkll, a hollow bodj used for making 

sounds. 

hanger, one who 

Crank, a bend ; and then an axle to 

moTe things. 
Cast, a mould or shape. 
Flag, a broad flat stone for paving. 

atone. 

Bolt, a large pin of iron. 
Spoct, a pipe, or mouth of a yessel. 
Link, a single ring of a chain. 
Plate, a flat piece of metal 

OSLTia 

TiNK«r, one who mends kettles and 

such things. 
Tcr, a white yellowish and soft metaL 
r, one who 



Bbigk, a mass of burnt earth. 
6a/, -day, -dust, -kiln, -maker. 



•layer 



'Voorh, -yard 



BsAzier, one who works in brass. 

Tack, a small naiL 

Funnel, an instrument lor conyej- 

ing fluids into dose yessels. 
Lathe, the machine of a turner. 

FRENCH. 

AsRAYer, one who examines metallic 

ores. 
Jkwei^ a precious stone, as a diamond. 

cr, one who 

liApmary, one who cuts and polishes 

precious stones. 
Plumb, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
FoKOE, a furnace, or place where 

ni( tals are wrought into shapes. 
Leyeb, a bar of metal or wood used 

for lifting. 
Coil, cord, rope, or wire gathered 

into a ring. 
PiYOT, a pin on which any thing turns. 
Mason, one who works in mortar. 
«,ry 



Engine, a compound nuushine. 

Stecan 

Vice, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
Piston, that which drives; a cylinder. 
/nsTBumen/, that which is prepared ; 

a tool 

o^ ally. 

Machine, any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 
itt 

FouNDRT, the place where metals are 

cast 
Ordnance, great guns. 
LusTBi^ glo88» or brightness. 
Ttpe, a stamp ; a printing letter. 
Tube, a pipe. 
Trowel, a mason's tool for spreading 

mortar. 
Foil, a thin plate of metal. 

latin. 

Pendulum, a suspended body that 

moyes about a centre. 
FABBitfT, one who shoes and doctors 

horses. 
Fusion, the act of melting. 
/mpRBss, the stamp or mark made by 

pressure. 

ton, ihle 

Press, a machine for pressing. 
Faiarion, the act of rubbing one body 

against another. 
C7orRos«on, the act of eating away, as 

metals. 
Plummet, lead attached to a line. 
PLUMser, one wYvo 'votVamV'iA, 
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BZEBCISE II 
NAIOES OF QUALRIEB. 



GOTHia ^ Fusift/tf, that may be melted by heat 

Blunt, dull on the edge. Sonorous giving out sound wben 

/y, neu struck. 

Huge, great in size. MuTAble, changeable. 
/y, nets ^^ , not 



FRENCH. 



CbrRosrvE^ eating away, as metala 
Mu&o/, pertaining to a walL 
CRABed, embossed, or adorned with YoooI, perteining to a point 

%ure8. Fervent, hot or boiling. 

Wt^dded with knobs. MALLEoWd; that may be beaten out 

Dvctile, that may be drawn out into 
Jdronzm; made to resemble bronze. wire, 

LATIN. Laminatw^ cousisting of plates; 

Souible, capable of being dissolved. plated. 



BZBRCISB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

GOTHio» Clatter, to make a rattling sound. 

Weld, to unite metals by hammering. *^ ^^9 

Do blacksmiths weld iron f Snatch, to grasp hastily. 
-ed, ing, er «4 ing 



Smelt, to separate metals from the ^'^k* to connect^ as a chain. 

ore by fire. «» *^. ^^9 

edy ing Un—— 

Mine, to dig for minerals. Click, to strike ; to make a small 
df ing sharp noise. 

Bang, to beat heavily. *» ^ **^ 

e^ ing Clink, to ring with a sharp noise. 

Clinch, to fasten by bending, as a *^ ^* *"^ 

jj^y^ Blunt, to dull on the edge. 

ed, ing «» ** *^9 

Bolt, to bar or fasten with bolte. ^^'^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ "*«^ 

,, ed, ing ^ < ^"^ 

l^n > *, fd, ing 
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OELTIO. LATIN. 

Cbkak, to crash; to make a ehorp ProwLt to drire onward, 
grating sound. *, «4 *«fl' 



^ ing Fuse, to melt by heat 



TiNKXE, to make a sharp sound bj «, «4 ing 

striking on metals. Priss^ to squeeze by pressure. 
df ing *«, ^d^ ing 



Roast, to separate Yolatile matter Com , es, ed, ing 

from minerals. Im , ««, ed^ ing 

s, edf ing ConsEcr, to join together. 

», edy ing 



FBENOH. 



Dis , 8, ed, ing 



Braze, to solder with brass and zinc, ^(sade, to rub and wear off by firio- 

d, ing — — - tion. 

Forge, to form metals by heating and «, ed^ ing, sion 



hammering. Mend, to repair, or set right 

-8f edy ing, er -«, ed, ing 

Burnish, to polish metals by friction. Foliate, to beat into a thin leaf. 

«, ed, ing », ed, ing 

Coil, to gather into a ring. J^stand, to spread out ; to enlarge. 

«, ed, ing s, ed, ing 

Uh , 8, ed, ing Solder, to unite the surfaces of met- 

Lique/*^, to change a solid into a als. 

fluid. ' 8, ed, ing 

e8, ed, ing 



THIRTY- SECOND STUDY. 
MANTJFAOTUBEBS. 

Cultivators of the soil, and workers in wood and 
metals, give rise to another class of producers — ^to manu- 
fectnrers. Such are those who produce food and drinksj 
goods for clothing , clothing , articles for housekeeping , hardware 
and instruments and machines. Publishers and printers 
belong to this class. 
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XZBB0I8X I. 



vjjas OFTHnfoa. 



ooiBia 



Hat, a coyer for the head. 

Are hats made of beaTer's hairf 

ter, one who 

Bali^ a round body. 

Plush, a cloth with a yelvet nap on 

one side. 
Kebsxt, a coarse wooUen cloth. 
Hank, two or more skeins of thread 

tied together. 
Snarl, a knot, as of thread. 
Strip, a stripe, or narrow piece. 
Thrum, the ends of weavers* threads. 
Wafer, a thin paste for sealing let- 
ters. 
Rasp, a kind of file whose roughnesses 

are made by punching. 
Clink, sharp sound made by striking 

metals. 
Snuff, powdered tobacco. 
Flask, a kind of bottle. 
Screw, a cylinder with a winding 

grooyed thread. 
Sluice, a frame of wood or stone by 

a mill. 
Dah, a mound to obstruct water. 
Wadding, soft stuff used in quilting. 

CELTia 

Label, a strip of paper fixed to a 
thing to mark its contents. 

Whiskey, water; a spirit distilled 
from grain. 

Bran, the coating of grain removed in 
turning it into flour. 

Tartan, woollen checked cloth. 



fkknok. 

"BuToaer, one who stabs; one who 

kills animals for food. 
Tailor, one who outs up and makfls 

doth into garments. 
MiLLiNer, one who makes head-dresses 

and bonnets. 
MANTUAmaittfr, one who makes gowns 

for ladies. 
PERFuifer, one who makes or sells 

perfumes. 



i, 



CvTherj one who makes cutting in- 
struments. 

y^ the practice of 

Machine, an instrument to increase 
force or motion. 

istf one who 

Muslin, fine thin cotton doth. 

Fringe, something broken ; an orna- 
mental border of loose threads. 

Bobbin, a pin or spool ; round tape. 

BoBBiN«^, lace wrought by machine. 

Buckram, coarse linen doth made 
stiff by glue. 

Drugget, coarse figured woollen 
cloth used over carpets. 

Tinsel, a spark; something yery 
shiny. 

Bronze, a compound of copper and 
tin. 

Vellum, a kind of parchmentb 

Bottle, a hollow yessd with a nar- 
row mouth. 

ButT'^x, a bud, or small body used 
to fasten any thing. 
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Pump, an eogine used to nuse water. Sntei, twilled woollen ttnft 
Fauget, a pipe for draining liquid 

. 1 LATIN. 

from a cask. 

I>&ABy a thick woollen doth of a dun CanrEotiottf any thing prepared with 

color. sugar. 

JouBincniAN, a day man ; a hired er, ery 

tradesman. DimLLer, one who extracts spirits 

Galkmdkb, a hot-press for laying the by eraporation. 

nap of cloth. y, the place 

TAFBs^ry, woyen hangings. Manufactub^, one who makes any 

Oheok, doth varied with stripes. thing with the hand ; one who 

Ttpjb, letters formed in metaL works up raw materials into wares 

'/otrndeTf one who fit for use. 

Pasts^ a composition for sticking MANUFAo/ory, the place where 

things together. Liken, doth made of the fibres of 

OsAFE, gauze-like doth made of raw flax. 

silk gummed. Fabug; a frame; the structure of any 

Satin, glossy silk doth. thing. 

Fustian, coarse twilled cotton doth. TKxmre, that which is woyen; the 

Taffktt, smooth silk of wayy lustre. quality of a web. 



BZBBOISX II. 
VAXXB OF QXJALrnXS. 

GOTHia JnoKNiotM^ possessed of inyentiye skilL 

BrBsrmd, haying lines of different h» ***•• 

^j^l^yg^ Curious, inquisitiye ; rare or singular. 

Olosst, bright and shiny. ^V 

,j^^ IfiTKLOATE, enfolded, complicated. 



SpANGMd; set with spangles or bril- ^^^ ***** 

Ui^j^ Prorvtable^ that which brings gain ; 

FRENCH. advantageous. 

Fine, thin, deUcate. y* ***** 

Un 



CBMCKEned, diverafied with cross- VAEi.QAT«4diversified;many.colored. 

barsUke a diess-board. ^'^^^^ ^°f"^^ ' *^^^^«^ ^'^ ^ 

urea or designs. 

LATIN. ' Simple, plain. 

Bu4RE, unusually fine. 
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BZBB0I8E III. 



VJja& OF AOnONB. 

GOima vKEjxca, 

Pat, to discharge a debt. 
Stamp, to impress a mark. , . 

Do manufacturers stamp their Bbonze, to imitete bronze. 

^*^«« \ 8, ed, ing 



*» ^<h *'V Crush, to squeeze or bruise. 

Spangl^ to sprinkle with any thing ^^ ^ ^ 

brilliant p^^^^^ ^ ^^^i ; to raise water. 

-8, edging s, edging 



Click, to make a sharp quick sound, p^^^ ^ ^^te known in any way. 

^ as a mm. es.ed^ing 

ed, %ng Calender, to press between hot roll- 
VTaddlb, to move from one side to 

^« ^^«r- «, ed, ing 

d, ing 



latin. 

cELTia Varibgatb, to diversify in colors. 

8, ed, ing 

Daub, to smear with soft matter ; Distii^ to extract spirits by evapor 
to paint coarsely. ation from grain. 



-«, edy ing^ er a, edy ing 



Dapple, to mark with spots. Manufacture, to form any fabric 

s, edf ing with the hand. 

Poise, to throw down; to weigh. s, ed^ ing 



-«, edf ing Print, to mark with impressions. 



Print, to mark by impressions. «, ed^ ing 

8y ed, ing Im 



THIRTY-THIRD STUDY. 

FINISHERS. 

Many things produced by workers in wood and metals, 
and manufacturers, need to be polished. A finishing touch 
is to be added. Thus, a new division of producers arise, 
known as finishers. 
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Bkll, a hollow bodj used for making 

sounds. 

hanger, one who 

Crank, a bend ; and then an axle to 

move things. 
Cast, a mould or shape. 
Flag, a broad flat stone for paving. 

stone. 

Bolt, a large pin of iron. 
Spout, a pipe, or mouth of a vessel. 
Link, a single ring of a chain. 
Plate, a flat piece of metal 

OSLTIG. 

TiNK«r, one who mends kettles and 

such things. 
Tin, a white yellowish and softmetaL 
r, one who ■ 



Bbigk, a mass of burnt earth. 

bat, -cla^f -duatf -kiln, -maker, 

'layer 



'Vjorkf -yard 



BnAzter, one who works in brass. 
Tack, a small naiL 

Funnel, an instrument lor convey- 
ing fluids into close vessels. 
Lathe, the machine of a turner. 

FRENCH. 

AssAYer, one who examines metallic 

ores. 
Jewei^ a precious stone, as a diamond. 

er, one who 

ItAPinary, one who cuts and polishes 

precious stones. 
Plumb, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
FouGE, a furnace, or place where 

ni< tals are wrought into shapes. 
Lever, a bar of metal or wood used 

for lifting. 
Coil, cord, rope, or wire gathered 

into a ring. 
PrvoT, a pin on which any thing turns. 
Mason, one who works in mortar. 
^ ry 



Engine, a compound machine. 

Steam 

YiQK, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
PiBTON, that which drives; a cylinder. 
InBTRvmentf that which is prepared ; 

a tooL 

a/, ally. 

Machine, any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 
isi 

FouNDRT, the place where metals are 

cast 
Ordnance, great guns. 
Lustre, gloss, or brightnesSi 
Ttpe, a stamp ; a printing letter. 
Tube, a pipe. 
Trowel, a mason's tool for spreading 

mortar. 
Foii^ a thin plate of metal. 

latin. 

Pendulum, a suspended body that 

moves about a centre. 
FARRier, one who shoes and doctors 

horses. 
Fusion, the act of melting. 
/mpRBss, the stamp or mark made by 

pressure. 

ton, ible 

Press, a machine for pressing. 
FRiorion, the act of rubbing one body 

against another. 
CoTBOBion, the act of eating away, oa 

metals. 
PLumcm, lead a\>VAkO[i«^\A Vb^aijb. 
PLrMB^, one "^Yvo "^otV^ Va.\^»^ 
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CusHiox, to coyer with a staffed bag 

or coTeriog. 

X, edf ing 

^fiAMSL, to lay on enamel, a sab- 

stance of glass and lead. 

«, ed^ ing 

Varnish, to coat with yamish. 

— — «, edt ing 

PouBH, to make smooth ; to refine. 

m ; «d^ ing 

.fi^KLLisH to make beaatifuL 

es, ed, ing 

BsAUTi/y, to make fair. 
-e*, ed,ing 



Furbish, to rub, to brighten. 

es, ed, ing 

Burnish, to make bright by friction. 

g <» ed, ing 



JSeFiNs, to clear from drofl& 

B^ ed, ing 

Finish, to make perfect. 

eg, ed, ing 

.^itBoss, to adorn with raised figonr 
es, edging 

LATIN. 

Dbooro^ to adorn or embellisL 

J. ed, ing 

^<2oRN, to deck, to ornament. 

-8, ed, ing [ 

FerFECT, to make throoghoat; to 
finish. I 

«, ed, ing 

OompLKTi^ to make fall ; to finish. 
8, ed, ing 



THIRTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

DISTBIBUTOBS. 

In the early ages of the world, producers, when they had 
more than they needed, disposed of the surplus themselves. 
This was found to be inconvenient, and a new division of 
labor took place. Distributors arose, whose object was to 
distribute the finiits of producers. Clerks and merchants 
soon formed an interesting claas of society. 



XZEB0I8X I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



GOTHIC. 



"Bjjoister, one who carries goods on 
his back ; a retailer of small wares. 
Are hucksters common in large 
cities t 



Pack, a handle of any things as gooda 

or wares. 

■ age, a small 

Sloop, a vessel with one mast 
SoHOONRR, a yessel with two masta 
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BuDDEB, the infltmiiient bj which a 
ship is steered. 

Flook, the arm of an anchor. 

BowsPBiT, the spar extending oyer 
the stem of a ship. 

Store, large ; a groat quantity. 

hou9^^ -keeper, -room 

Cost, the price of a thing. 

Booji, a long pole to spread out the 
due of a studding-saiL 

8KIPPXB, the master of a small trad- 
ing yeeeeL 

Lkax, a hole in a yessel that admits 
water. 

Gxoo0r, a trader in teas, spiees» and 
other things. 

y 

ODELTIGi 

Bark, a yessel with three masts, bnt 
without a mizzen-topsail. 

Dock, a place by a riyer where ships 
are built and repaired ; space be- 
tween wharyes. 

FuNKKL^ a hollow cone to conyej 
liquids into dose yessels. 

BAKOAnr, a contract in business. 

nUENOH. 

MsBoean/, one who buys; a dealer 

in goods. 
Cutter, a small yessel like a sloop. 
Oabli^ a strong rope or chain to keep 

a yessel at anchor. 
Packet, a yessel used to conyey per- 

soni^ letters, or merchandise. 
Frioati^ a ship of war of a large 

size. 
Ck>RyErTi; a sloop of war carrying 

twenty guns. 



Yalui; the worth of any thing. 

(Me, leu 

YoTo^ a passing by water firom one 
place to another. 

FuB, the down of certain animals. 

FuRRt^, one who deals in 

Pilot, one who steers ships into ports. 

Baisct, dried grape. 

Spice, a fragrant pungent yegetable 
production. 

Bale, a package of g^ooda 

JouRNo/, a day-book of entries. 

Goffer, a chest or box for money. 

Prow, the fore part of a ship. 

Bill, a kind of writing in law or 
commerce. 

QuAT, a mole or bank at which yes- 
sels are loaded or unloaded. 

inyoicii^ a thing sent; a bDl of parti- 
culars in commerce. 

AccojnxT, a registry of debts. 

Commerce intercourse in buying and 
selling. 

ial 

Bargain, an agreement. 

LATOr. 

Glkbk, one who has a lot; one who 
keeps accounts. 

Anchor, an instrument to hold a yes- 
sel at rest in water. 

PEDLar, a foot tradcE. 

JSbiFORittm, a place or city of trade. 
0, more than one 

jiraiyo/, a coming to a place. 

EeMOYol, a change from one place to 
another. 

Digpoaer, one who orders any thing. 

DigpoBolf an arrangement or ordering 
of any .thing. 
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ReMJTtanee, thai, which is sent to a Baxi; prie€^ or allowance. 

diBtanoe. able • 

BKMNan^ that which remains. Cohtblaos, a mntoal agreemoot 

^eoouMTANT, one who keeps accounts. or 

Orifioi^ an opening. 

XZBB0I8E II. 
NAMES OFQUALinXS. 

GOTHia Advvsturotu, bold in meeting dan* 

gers. 
Shrewd, haying the quality of a 

shrew; conning. latin. 

ly, nesM 

TriokiA artfol; deceitful in bar- ExosBiran^, departing from the way 

^^^ beyond the naual price. 
^ ^^ YBATjDVLerU, deceitful in bargaina 



ProYwentf foreseeing, cautions. 

FEKNGH. ^^ 

Cautious, carefal, prudent. 
Deckit/W, full of deceit ; fraudulent ;„ ^^^ 

/y, nes8 SPBouLA^tW, given to ideal things ; not 

Trbacheroux, violating engagements. practical. 

ly, ness Practioo/, pertaining to active use. 

Honest, honorable ; fair jn dealing. ly 



-^** ^ ^ Fortunate, successfuL 

JuDioiouS) according to sound judg- ly 

ment; wise. i/f^ 

— ^y LiBEaa/, free ; bountiful 



In u. 

Princely, like a prince; magnificent. BENEno^n^ doing good. 
Hazardous dangerous. 



E XEB0I8B III. 
NAMES OF ACnONS. 



ooTHia Smuggle, to bring into or out of p<Hi 

Swindle, to cheat or defraud one of forbidden goods. 

his right * ^"^^ ^ 

Is it wicked to swindle any one f ^ozen, to cheat or defraud. 
iinff.er b, ed, ing, age 
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' 8liat4«r and d68troj, m s Bargain, to make a oontraot 

s, ed, ing 

d, ing, er riAFiic^ to trade in good& 

Irop; to admit water, as a «, ed, ing 

ing ii LATIN. 

FRENCH. Pkddlv, to travel about and foil 

- _ _ . goods. 

find out the price ; to set ^ . 

EsnoBTf to twist from ; to obtain any 

* ^ thing unlawfcdly. 

urn the head of a ship to « . 

^ ^ «, ed, %ng 

ConTRAOT, to draw together ; to mak« 

'"^ ., a mutual agreement 

Tap or roll up a sail ,^ ^ ^^ 

ing SnpuLa^tf, to settle terms, or bargain. 

» «^ ing — — 8^ ed, ing 

et in any way. CompKNSATi; to give something agree- 
ing n^^ fop seryices. 

ed, ing «, ed, ing 

o reckon or yalue. JSeMUNEBATx, to pay back ; to recom 

edf ing pense. 

IE, to give and take mu- », ed, ing 

Jteeomrvses, to pay again; to satisfy. 
-«, ed, ing «, ed, ing 



THIRTY-FIFTH STUDY. 
CABRIEBS. 

svork of producing and distributing what was pro 
ould not be perfected without another class of men, 
Their business is to convey goods and persons 
jce to place. At the present time, they form a large 
ful class of men. 
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EXEB0I8E I. 
NAIOBS OF FKBSONS AWD THIN<]& 



®^^™'*'* ^«W8, recent account; freah inform- 

SwncB, a movable part of a raU- **^^^ 
road track. ^ -P^P^* -hoy 



•man, the man - ^^^^"^ * "^'^ o^ »otic«- 



one 



BAGQage, the clothing and other Telimraph, that which writes at a 
thmgs necessary in travelling. distance; a machine for sending 
-man, the man. intelligence to a distance. 



Maw, a companion; an officer in a ^"^®^^ *^** ^^"ch is sent 

ship. ENoma, a machine for increamig 

HnuLD, one who carries messages for ^^"^^ P^^^^' 

kings. Route, the course or way to be paasei 

rie, ry, thip UAssxer, one who follows the sea; i « 

Rail, a bolt; a bar. ^^^^' I 

road, a road made of CoURiifr, one who runs; apublio m«- 

senger. 

GELTia PAssogrtf, a passing by land or water; 

T> • ^^ iime of passaire. 

BiUK^ »n m«tnun«it .tteched to jo„.u^, q,^ trayeUf a dar. 

wheels of cars to retard the mo- ^ 

tion. LATIN. 

man, the man PoRTer, one who waits at a gate 

OARRifr, one who conveys goods or ^^® ^^o carries burdens for hire. 

persons. age 

Car, a small vehicle moved on wheels. ^<>«i>uoror, one who directs or gnidei^ 

— -man, the man as the agent of a rail-road. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels. Canal, a passage made for water. 

■■ ■■ -wian, a man • man, a man — — — ^ 

LoooMOMvE, moving in place; steam- 

*"^^^ engine placed on wheels. 

^noiNEtfr, one who manages engines. -^^^^^ * person or vehicle sent on 

MES8ENG(?r, one who is sent on er^ *^ ®™^^ 

rands. C'omMUTATton^ the exchange of 

Captain, a head-man ; the commander *^^ ^^' another. 

of a ship. MANDofc, a command; an order. 

Pilot, one who guides or leads; the ^^'^* * ®^^* messenger ; a station. 

head-man. ^<^ 

'Oge ' . GREEK. 
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BZBB0I8B II. 
NAMI8 OF QVALITR8. 

CK>Tma Alert, watchful, brisk. 

that may be confided in. 

OBTHT, worthy of confidence. i^tin. 

SzFXDJMnl, hastening; appropriate in ' 
TBxsoa. the circamstances. 

,a. lasting, permanent. P^ diat n,.y be pa^ed. 

hie, that may be borne, or 
^ Con&iAnt, continning firm ; fixed. 

t, that may drive; strongly _ 

I ^ » 6J PERiLtnw; fuU of hazard. 

ul, having much force or P^ivatk, striped ; separate or alone. 

r. — — ^y -; — 

^y ^ Public, pertaming to a state or people, 

aus, beset with perils; haz- -^^^'"G'nt, knowing, skilful 

IS. 'y 

-^v - oaxKK. 

ready to act as occasion de* JSraBBavtie, working with power; Aot> 
js. ive. 

ly, nets, itude ■■ cU, aUy 

BZBBOISB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

OELTxa JousNET, to go by day ; to pass from 

place to place. 
S to carry or cry a message. ^ ^ ^^ 

-$, ea, tng — i>t«PATOH, to send away; to send 

to confide m. messengers. 

ed^tng^- e^ed^ing 

— , *, «^ ^ng JEViDURE, to continue firm. 
-, «, ed, ing ^ ^^ -^ 



FRENCH. 



FoEOi^ to urge, or impel onwards. 
«, ed, ing 



» to walk ; to journey. Risk, to hazard, endanger. 
•, ed, ing — <», ed^ ing 
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Cushion, to cover with a stuffed bag 
or covering. 

ity ed; ing 

^nAMEi^ to lay on enamel, a sub- 
stance of glass and lead. 

«, ed, ing 

Varnish, to coat with varnish. 

— — — «, edf ing 

Polish, to make smooth ; to refine. 

M, ed, ing 

^mBKLLiBH to make beautifuL 
e Sf ed^ ing — 

Bkauti/^^, to make fair, 
-e^ ed, ing 



Furbish, to rub, to brighten. 

— ««, edf ing 

Burnish, to make bright by friction. 
€9^ ed, ing 



Reran, to dear from droaai 

i^ ed, ing . 

Finish, to make perfeet 

M, ed, ing 

i^BOBs, to adorn witJi raised figorar 
■ g<t ed,ing ' 

LATIN. 

DxooBote, to adorn or embeUiah. 

»,ed,ing 

^<2oRN, to deck, to omamenL 

-8, ed, ing - 

PerwEoi, to make thronghont; to 
finish. 

i,ed,ing 

OompixTK, to make fall ; to finish. 
8, ed, ing 



THIRTY-POTTRTH STUDY. 

DI8TBIBUT0RS. 

In the early ages of the world, producers, when they had 
more than they needed, disposed of the surplus themselves. 
This was found to be inconvenient, and a new division of 
labor took place. Distributors arose, whose object was to 
distribute the jfruits of producers. Clerks and merchants 
soon formed an interesting class of society. 



BXEBOISB I. 



NAME3 OF THINGS. 



GOTHIC. 



"Budster, one who carries goods on 
his back ; a retailer of small wares. 
Are hucksters common in large 
cities t 



Pace, a bundle of any thin^ as goods 

or wares. 

■ age, a small 

Sloop, a vessel with one mast 
Schooner, a vessel with two masts. 
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r, one who takes care of bottles^ SwBYarU, one who waits or Mrrea 

and then of liquors ; a waiter. another. 

VauU, a waiting-servant AtTMOXDant, one who accompaniea 

Wages, hire ; what is paid for services. another. 

liAGKET, a foot-boy, or attending ser- Janttot, one who keeps the door, es- 

yant. peciallj of a college. 

YabsoI, a boy, or serving tenant. Snyiror, one who acts for or under 

age another. 

Catkekb, one who provides food. Domsbtm; pertaining to the house ; a 

IiAUNDRBss, a washer-woman. household servant 
IiAUNDBT, the room where clothes are 

washed. orxkk. 
Sbkvici; office of a servant 

Kkniai^ a domestic servant of the Dsbpot, an absolute prince^ a tyrant 

lowest order. ic, teal, ieally 

Tyrant, a cruel ruler. 

^™- ical,ieaUy 

Bjn^er, one who governs. 

BXBBOISE II. 

NAMXB OF QUALTTIBS. 

Gorma latin. 

Bbt» avoiding, fearful of being ap- 
proached. Negugent, careless or heedless. 
Are birds shy ? ^^^^ giving offense, or making an 
^ g^ ill use of any thing. 

GBiNGtn^, bowing servilely. '^ 

/nsoLENT, contemptuous, overbearing. 

SsBvi^, pertaining to a slave. 

Brisk, Uvely, quick of motion. Conizitrruoui, scornful, apt to despise, 

er, est Haughty, proud, arrogant 

FRJCNOH. /^ 

Alrb4 watchful, nimble and vigilant /wfudrnt, not modesty bold of words, 

YiGiiarU, watchful, or circumspect ^y» ce 

AtTKtttive, reaching to ; heedful Rude, rough, unpolished. 

Coy, quiet and shy. er, esty ly, neas 

gj. ggi Serviceo^^, that which does service ; 

MenioZ, pertaining to a servant ; low. useful \ 
ValuoW*, of much worth. Ofmous, forward in obliging. 
Ofruonro, doing favors. Austere, sour and harsh ; severe. 
ly ity, ly 
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BXBBOIBE III. 
VAMXB OF AOnOMB. 

oorma OomaAXD, to send to; to order. 

», ed, ing 

SonjB, to rub hard with any thing Qain, to obtain by industry. 

. coarse ; to dean by scrubbing. ^^ ^ j^ _^__^ 

Does the cook scrub her kettles! 
«, ed, ing i^tdt. 

AbusEt to use illy. 



OKLTia 



•iytdying 



FRENCH. 



„ Skrye, to keep ; to wait upon anothsr 

TARaT, to stop, to stay. . ^ • 

^ «*> »«y 7«DUCE» to lead in ; to persuade. I. 

Rub, to move along the surface ; to - • 

dean by rubbing with something. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ to ; to hdp. ! 

«, ed, tng , . '^ 

«, erf, tng 

NxGLBOT, to omit by cardessness. 

«, ed^ ing 

Survn, to inapeot on sU odes, and •O*^ to point jtoi^t ; to show. 

then measure. ** * ***^ 

edL ina Rui^ to govern or control 



Gates, to humor appetite; to provide ,^ sweating 

food. ^'' ^ '' '* '""^ 

», ed, ing GREEK.' 

Obey, to comply with the commands 

of another. Tyrannize, to act as a tyrant. 
», edf ing — — . «, ed^ ing 



THIRTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

PROTEOTOBS AND ENEMIES. 

Man, engaged at lawful pursuits, soon found an enemy 
in man, and felt his need of protection, A new division 
took place. Protectors arose, whose business it was to 
guard the persons, properties and homes of men. This 
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of men have grown into vast dimensions in modem 
;. Such are soldiers^ sailors^ policemen^ tvcUchmen, fire- 
n,nd jailers. 

EXEB0I8E [. 
NAIOB OF FERflONB AMD TBDIQB, 



an instrument covered with 
1 at each end. 



GOTHia InwAstry, foot soldiers. 

Enkxt, not a friend ; a foe. 

Gauxtlkt, an iron gloye. 

Baiuff, a kind of policeman. 

w, one who BailiwiCK, the bounds of a bailiflf's 

■ON, a stout stick loaded at one authority 

Captain, a head or chief officer. 
•, a step ; a heavy tread as of , . 



semen. 



, . . CHAHPtof^ one who undertakea a 

B, a trathermg of troops. x. . r ^i. 

. P . ^ ^ *^ combat for another. 



-ship 



a kind of gun. 

something spread : an ensign. ^ "'"'' , , «, ^ . 

„ f '^ * ° Corporal, the lowest officer of a troop 

a small dagger. ^ • r * 

, ^ .. of mfantrv. 

.asuspensionof arms; a respite. _ , ^, . . - «s * 

* *^ ' * Colon*/, the chief officer of a regi- 

OELTia ™^°^ 

cy, ship 

a stick heavy at one end. Mail, a net-work or coat of steel. 
X, a kind of stick used for Dagger, a short sword like a knife, 
ting. Battle, a beating ; a combat, 
a kind of dagger. Soout, one who listens ; one sent be- 
to stab with a dirk. fore an army. 

d, ing Rout, the dispersion of troops in bat- 

EB, the catch in a pistol or ^^^ 

'ket. HosTa^tf, one delivered to an enemy 

lORE, a large sword used by the ^s a pledge, 

jhlanders of Scotland. Fracas, a noisy quarrel 

a ditch round a castle. Halbkrt, a kind of spear. 

0, waste ; wild destruction. Fray, a broil or quarrel. 

FRENCH. ^-^ 

Skntin*/, belonging to one who per- 

er, one who is paid for military ceives ; a soldier on guard. 

Tices. Triumph, a victory. 

_y a/, dly 
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EXEB0I8B I. 
NAMES OF PBBtONS AITB THOrOS. 



ooTHia Nkwb» reeent account; fresh inform- 

ation. 

Switch, a moyable part of a rail* .^.^^ x^, 

r -paper ^ -boy 

road track. g^^^^^ a wgn of notice. 



^iS the man — Mesmjt*; that which is sent 



Mate, a companion; an officer m a ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ increasing 

«^'P- . , human power. 

Hduld, one who carries messages for RouT.,thecourseorwaytobepas«ML 

"^*. _ . Mariw«*, one who follows the sea; a 
rr^ry, ship ^^^^ 

Uail, a bolt; a bar. Coxnaer, one who runs; apnbKo mes- 

ro€uL a road made of ■ .^««^« 

» senger. 

CKLTia TAssage, a passing by land or water ; 

the time of passage. 

Bkaki^ an instrument attached to JouaNsr, the travel of a daj. 

wheels of cars to retard the mo- 

LATIN. 

tion. 

^man, the man ^''^'^* o'^^ ^^<> ^«*» »* » «^» 

CARRier. one who conveys goods or one who carries burden, for hire. 

persons. ^* 

CAa, a small vehicle moved on wheels. Ooni>vcTar, one who directs or guides. 

-man, the man ^ *^® ^«^* of a rail-road. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels. ^^^^ * passage made for water. 

man, a man '^^ * ™^^ ' 

Locomotive, moving in place ; steam- 

FRKNCH. engine placed on wheels. 

-, , . Express, a person or vehicle sent on 

^noiNE^r, one who manajres emrmes. ^ 

, . an errand. 



Messenq^, one who is sent on er- 
rands. 

Captain, a head-man ; the commander 
of a ship. 

Pilot, one who guides or leads; the 
head-man. 



-age 



ContMUTATton^ the exchange of one 

thing for another. 
Mando^, a command ; an order. 
Post, a swift messenger ; a station. 

■ -office • — 

GREEK. 



BAOGa^e, the clothing and other Telegraph, that which writes at a 
^Zi/ngs necessary in travelUng. d\«>t&u<^e\ a machine for sending 
man^ the man. vn\,^Ki!^wi<i<i \» «. ^^\axkR.^. 
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EXERCISE II. 
NAMI8 OF QVALrmES. 

ooTHia Alebt, watchful, brisk. 

Teust^, that may be confided in. 

Trustwobtht, worthy of confidence. i^tin. 

iT^cPEDisft^, hastening; appropriate in ' 
VBXSQB. the circumstances. 

^DUEmo. lasting, permanent P ^fe, t hat may be passed. 

jSWdubo^/^, that may be borne, or "* 
continued. OonsTAtU, continumg firm ; fixed. 

FoB0t6Ztf, that may drive ; strongly ^ ' „ . , 

|.. rEBiLou8j full of hazard. 

PowebM having much force or Pm^atk, striped ; separate or alone. 

power. ^ 



4y - Public, pertaining to a state or people. 



Danoebou*, beset with perils; haz^ /nxELUQENT k nowing , skilful 
ardous. ^ 

ly - OBKKK. 

Peomft, ready to act as occasion de* Srasaamie, working with power ; aofe* 

mands. ive. 
/y, ne99, itude ■ '- a/, ally 

BZBBOISB III. 

NAMES OF AOnONS. 

OELTxa JouBNET, to go by day ; to pass from 

place to place. 
Hekald, to carry or cry a message. ^ ^ ^^ 

— », «^ ^ng DispATOH, to send away; to send 

Tbust; to confide in. 



messengers. 
^ ed, ing ^^ ^ .^^ 



DU ,9, «/, ing JEVidubk, to continue firm. 

^^ * «» ** *^ 8, ed, ing 



FBENOH. 



FoBOiB^ to urge, or impel onwards. 
■' 8f edf ing • 



Tbavxe^ to walk ; to journey. Rise:, to hazard, endaiL£«c» 



su 
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iamiBOii, to put in a prison or jafl. 

M, ed, ing, ment 

Mab&acrk, to slaaghter emelly; 

M, ed, ing 

Skulmisb, to throw ; to combat lightly. 

i^ed;tii^ 

Batil^ to beat ; to combat fiercely. 

1^ e^ ing 

iSbrxBTDB, to submit or give up. 

^ ed, ing 

Ya^iquibb, to oyeroomeu 
-t, edging 



ConquswM, to seek with; to oyeroome. 
M^ed, ing 



J2e- 



•s^, edging 



Mabrh.at» to arrange in order. 

^ ed, ing 

inTRKiroB, to cat in; to fortify- with 
a ditch. 

», ed, ing 

.fiVicROAGH, to hook in ; to enter upon 
another's rights. 

», ed, ing 

Yaunt, to boast of oneselt 

«, ed; ing, er 

Spoil, to poll asunder ; to seize vio- 
lently. 

^ ed, ing 

3e , 8, ed, ing ^— 

FoRTify, to make strong ; to snrronnd 
with defenses. 

es, ed, ing 



LATIN. 

GoHYOT, to attend on for defensa 

«, ed, ing 

CKPvnilcUe, to give up the head; n^ 

render on conditions. 

B, ed, ing 

Sihugolb; to strive and make gr«il 

efforts. 

^ ed, ing 

ThvADs; to come into; to enter as ai 

enemy. 
s^ ed, ing 

ProTBOr, to cover before ; to shield. 

9, ed, ing 

CoJEBJCK, to urge together; to restnin* 

«, ed,ing 

OoimssL, to force together. 

s, ed ing — — 
Reovjja, to repair by new suppliea 

«, ed, ing 

i2<pRBSs, to crush. 

ca, ed, ing 

Assault, to leap on; to attack Tio* 
lently. 

«, ed, ing 

DevzhT, to overthrow. 
-«, ed, ing 



^ 

fc 



I 

0- 



YoLUNTEEB, to go iuto military seryioe 

of one's own' accord. 
s, ed, ing 



THIRTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 



8TSEET FOLK. 



Many of the human race have no settled employment. 
They are irregular traders or carriers, and pass most of their 
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time in the street London contains some thiriy thousand 
of this class. Such are street cleaners, hawkers, showmen^ 
street mvsicianSy costermongers and potterers. 

EXBBOISB I. 
KAHEB OF PXB80NS AND THINGfl. 

Gorma Hablbqudt, a buffoon or merry- 

andrew who plays trick& 

H^wntB, one who offer, goods for f,,,™^, „„, ^h„ deal, in frnit ; • 

ule by ontcry. ,^^^,, ^j ^t^ 

CoRBOioNoim one who wll. frmt and ^^^^ ^ vehement calling. 

Tegetoble. in the .treet Mime.a»i, a Tile wretch. 
OtUoAgT, one who is expelled from 

society. latin. 

FRENCH. 

MuBiGum^ one who sings or performs 
Buffoon, a low mimic on an instrument of music. 

ery Street- 

Lbgerdkhain, sleight of hand; decep- Jxsteb, a person who is ^yen to 
tiTC trickery. pranks ; a buffoon. 

EXEB0I8X II. 

NAMES OF QUAUTIBS. 

GOTHia LATIN. 

Paltet, ragged ; vile. Yilk, base or worthless. 

«", ^st, li/f ness 

'^^^^^ MisERa6/<f, wretched, poor. 

L Dotased, brought low ; mean, OfeoENK, filthy, disgusUng. 

J Z)i«GU8TiNG^ offensive to the taste ; *'y» ^*»' ^^ 

i odious. Odious^ hateful 

r PiHED, compassionated. i)«TB8Ta6Z^, that which is hateful 

TT Infamous^ wicked in the extreme. 

In 
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BZEBCI8E III. 

HAHEB OF AOnONS. 

GOTHia LATDT. 

Hawk, to mU good, by public outcry. ^,,^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
,,ed,tnff ^^j^ 

FRENCH. C7omMiSERATi^ to pitj or feel for aof 

Ort, to utter witli a loud voice ; to other. 

call out ^ ** *^ 

•€s, ed, ina AIixyultk, to lessen, as sorrow. 



DisQmT, to offend the taste. *» ^ **V 

s, ed, ing 



GRXXK. 



Pitt, to feel grief for one who is 
wretched. Mimicv to imitate, to mock. 
w, ec( ing «, ed, ing, ry 



THIRTY- NINTH STUDY. 

VAGBANTS. 

As soon as society is established, a class of men spring 
up, known as vagrants. They live on the labors of others. 
This class includes begga/rs, vagabonds, pickpockets, burglars 
gamblers, magicians, conjurers and diviners. They are founJl 
in all countries. 

EXBB0I8E I. 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGS. 

GOTHia BuRG/ar, one who enters a house (o 

steal. 
RoBB^, one who seizes what is an- y 

other's by force. Gambler, one who games, or plaja 

Are robbers common in society t for money. 

"^ BsGoar, one who lives by asking. 



J — 

Rover, one who wanders about ; a y^ ly 

robber. Wand, a rod used by conjurers. 
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CKLna Oarunmer, one who inyokes the aid of 

It which holds; fetters for ^^^ ^ ^® wonderful things, 
j^ DiYuxer, one who pretends to tell 

a brawl or petty fight ^*"® ^^^g® ^7 ^^ ^^ o^ B^ieita, 

DiSTUKB^, one who perplexes^ an- 
FBJENCH. noya^ 

e who is guilty of a crime O/fendkr, one who strikes against ; 
the state. one who makes another angry. 

8 PuGiLM^, one who boxes; a fighter. 

one who goes from place to OppROBBiun, reproach, infamy, 

egging or stealing. Culprit, one oonyicted of crime. 

Abson, the crime of house-burning. 

) who drinks to excess; a ConwKDVRATE, one who is leagued 

with others. 

, mountaineer, or plunderer. ^ 



ne who steals game. AvDAoity, boldness, impudence. 

one who plunders. Ceime, an offense against law. 

one who plunders ; a pirate. Cbiminal, one accused or guilty of 
E, an associate in guilt. cnme. 

one who imposes upon Artifice, a device or injurious plan. 

sries of united links. ®™^ 

i-ATiN. Magic^ an art by which men pretend 
a wanderer ; a vagrant ^ ^^ wonders, 
jm place to place. **^ ^' ^^^ 

EZBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. CuLPAft/tf, deserving censure. 

», giving offense ; disgrace- ^^^^< relating to crime. 

aracter. '^^ 

^y ProFLiOATi; dashed or ruined in 

morals. 



LATIN. 



■q/ 



u, reproachful, infamous. /^^raved, corrupt 

-/y, ness • Obdurate, hard; impenitent 

lot being in good report ; cy 

dy bad. Callous, hard ; unfeeling, 

10 
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BZSBOIBB III. 



VAXES OF AOnON& 



Goima 

Ransack, to plunder completelj. 

Did the thief ransack the house! 

ed, ing 

Kidnap, to steal children; to carry 

awaj a person b j force. 

«d; ing, er 

Plundkr, to spoil, or pillage. 

edf ing, er 

BoB) to take from another with force. 

«, ed, ing, er 

Jkeb, to scoff, or mock. 

«, ed, ing 

DeooY, to lead into a snare. 

«, ed, ing 

Beg, to ask in charity. 

8, ed, ing 

Stboll, to roye about ; to wander on 

foot. 
«, ed, ing 

CELTIC 

Pilfer, to spoil; to steal in small 
quantities. 

8, ed, ing, er 

JSmBEzzLE, to filch or steal secretly. 

8, ed, ing 

Pillage, to strip or peel. 
-8, ed, iiig, er 



FKKNGH. 

^«SAii^ to leap upon ; to attack 

violence. 

9, ed, ing, er 

^^AGK, to fasten upon ; to fall n| 

with force. 

», «d, ing 

AlujBX, to tempt to ; to lead astrajf;^ 

«, ed, ing 

Chain, to fasten with a chain. 

«, ed, ing 

Bn 



-,8,ed, ing 



Manac/^, to put on handcuffs. 

8, ed, ing 

Banter, to play upon, jeer. 

8, ed, ing 

Taunt, to reproach, ridicule. 
8, ed, ing 

latin. 

DESTROY, to pull down ; to ruin if 

any way. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Con JURE, to call or summon by ij 

sacred name ; to work magic ^ 
-8, ed, ing 



Quarrel, to engage in a petty fight 
8, ed, ing — — 



Divine, to foretell ; conjecture by art 

8, ed, ing 

^afMGREss, to pass across; to violat4 

law. 

8, ed, ing, ion 
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FORTIETH STUDY. 
ALMSMEN AND ALMONEBS. 

The poor axe found in every society. Age, disease and 
misfortune cast many upon the charities of the worid. 
Almsmen exist as a class of society, and are provided for 
by the benevolence of man. Such are worthy paupers^ 
almsmen and inmates of hospitals and asylums. 

EZBBOISB 1. 
SAME8 OF THINGS OS PKBSOKB. 

GOiHia Faupe£, a poor person; one who 

_ _ lives on the town. 
liAGK, want, need. ^^ 

FBENOH. Pmroay, want of property; extreme 

poverty. 
PoviETT, want of the means of sub- p^^J,^ indigent; needy. 

sistence. hmue 

Inmomee, state of want. BmnnrAoror, one who makes chari- 

Charitt, good-will; alms given to table gifts to the public. 

the needy. g,, 

FoaxuNE. the good or ill of life. -Dovw, one who gives or bestows 

Mt9 favors ; a benefactor. 

Asylum, safe from spoil ; a place of 
HofiPiTo/, a building for the sick or refuge ; a place of relief. 
poor. 

BZEBOISE II. 

NAKES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENOH. LATIN. 

jDtfEANOBD, put out of ordcr. Urgent, pressing with necessity. 

Chabita6/«, liberal in giving to the • /y, cy 

poor. /noiGENT, destitute of property. 

Un y not ' ly, ce 
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NxcEssiToiM, very needy. 
jDesTTTUTEy forsaken ; in great want 
i>«BEKTKi>, wholly forsaken. 
/nnuf, not firm ; weak. 
ity 



InsAKEf not sound ; deranged. 

ity 

Fortunate, favored with gooda. 
Un , not 



BZEBOISE III. 



NAMES OF ACTIONS. 



GOTHia 



Lack, to want^ or need. 
8, ed, ing 



CELTIO. 



Help, to lend aid ; to strengthen. 
», ed, ing 

FRENCH. 

Reuxv^ to free from any care or 
eyiL 

8, ed, ing 

Ameliorated to improye, to make 
better. 

9f ed, ing, ion 

iwpoRTUNE, to bear on ; to ask ur- 
gently. 

^ ed, ing 

jDeRANGE, to put out of Order. 



Grant, to give, or bestow. 
8, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

SueoovL, to help or aid in any way. 

8, ed, ing 

ASSIST, to stand under; to help. 

«, ed, ing — ; — 

Aid, to give aid or assistance. 

8, ed, ing 

MjsLLonate, to make better, improve. 

8, ed, ing 

SupFLY, to fill up ; to furnish what !■ 
wanted. 

8, ed, ing 

A/ford, to yield ; to grant. 

8, ed, ing — — 

i>«SERT, to forsake, abandon. 
8, ed, ing 



FORTY-FIRST STUDY. 
THE TEAOHEBS AND THE TATjaHT. 

Producers, distributors, carriers, servants, protectors, 
and even street-folk, vagrants and almsmen, need instruc- 
tion. Teachers arise, and form one of the most important 
classes of society. Their object is to train the mind. This 
class includes the teacher, author and minister. Some minis- 
ters have names given by the State, as well as by the Church. 
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XZXBOIBX I. 
NAXn OF THING8. 



Goima LiCTUB^, one who reads discounefl. 

, ,.,,.. , . PuBusH^r, one who makes known 

Parson, lord of the liying ; the mm- , |. ■, 

ister of the parish. lJotuA" Lt which i« read. 

Are parsons known as such m the . . 

Bible? er, ««/) 

PREACH^r, one who discoarses in pub- latin. 

lie on religion- ^ . v /• j • • i. r 

,rrr ■,-, , Pas^ot, otte who feeds ; a mmieter of 

Wand, a small rod. ^v i. i. 

' the churclL 



CELTia 



-al 



"MimsteTy one who steers or guides ; a 
Druid, one who taught under the chief servant in church or state. 

oak ; a priest among the Celts. y 

«, ic, teal, ism, ess Rec^ot, one who rules ; the minister 

FRENCH. ®^ * P*"*^ ^" ^® Episcopal 

Church.- 

Clerqy, those who have their calling Curate, one who has the care of souls ; 

by lot ; ministers of the church. an under minister in the Episcopal 

Prelate, one elevated ; a minister of Church. 

a high order, as a bishop. cy . 

ical, ically Tu^or, one who defends ; one who in- 



Vicar. a person who acts for another structs. 

in the Christian ministry. CARDtno/, one on whom things hinge; 

^ge a minister of a high order ii\ the 



Dean, the head of a corporation ; the Romish Church. 

second minister in rank in a dio- Doc/or, one who teaches ; one who is 

cese. qualified to teach in a high degree. 

-ery ■■ a/, ate 



Abbe, a father ; a kind of monk. ProTESSorf one who discovers and 

ess shows publicly ; a public teacher. 

CuAPLa^X a minister of a chapel. «^, «^»P, <*'« 



■c?/, ship CoadjvTOTf a fellow-he l[»er. 



UsHcr, a door-keeper ; an under BaBvi/y, shortness. 

teacher. Pupil, a youth ; a scholar. 

Coi»T. a resemblance. a^e, state of being a scholar 

TouB, a going round, a circuit. or ward. 
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TcTKLo^^; state of gaarding ; protec- ^rcABisHOP, a chief oyerseer ; a metrO' 

tion. politan bishop. 

SxQue/, that which follows. ric 

FrocLAUAtiont the thing prodaimed ; Pope, father ; the head of the Romish 

official notice. Church. 

JSx , the thing or act of ry, ish, isMy 

De ^, the thing or act of Apo«t\j^ one sent on a mission. 

Ae ^ the thing or act of .. ship 

JSLOQuence^ speaking out ; the art of Provvxty one who speaks of the 

speaking so as to move. future ; an inspired person. 

Ennvr, one who superintends the pub- tea/, ically 

lication of a book or paper. ^vangelis^, one who announces good 

AuTHor, one who increases or brings things ; a sacred writer or preacher. 

into being ; the maker of a book. .EfccLEstAS^i c, a person consecrated to 

«Atp, e»9 the ministry. 

Bensho^ a church living. a/, ally 

InsTKUCfTor, one who builds up; a Monk, a man who retires from the 

teacher. world and devotes himself to re* 

GBEEK. ligion. 

Pbesbtteb, one who is old ; a ruling w/k 

or teaching officer in the church. Theme, a subject on which one writes 

^^ ian or speaks. 



BXBBOISE II 
NAMES OF QUALTTIES. 



FRENCH. Accurate, taking care of; exact. 

/y, ness — — 



Narrative, apt to relate stories ; of j^ 

the nature of a narrative. JS'^tlicit, unfolded ; open and clear. 
/nTELLiG«?n/, taking hold ; knowmg. . ^^^ 



4y,ce 



In- 



Severe, rigid, harsh. JE'CTERiENceci, proved from practice; 

-ty, ity gj^f^l^ 

CLERica/, pertaining to the clergy. j^ 



j^rpjjj^ DiOTiNCT, marked off, clearly defined. 

Apt. fit, ready. ^V^ ^«« 

C7orREcrr, set right or straight ■"* 
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SraiGT, stretched; severely niee. OoncLUbitfe, shattiDg ap; final. 

It/, neti, ure "EMSsentf high in fayor. 

iStoQUKMT, speaking so as to moye. l y 

ly i>MTiNOUiBn«d^ elevated by fine qual- 

kBav^entaiive, of the nature of argu- ities. 

ment. Irnvvaaeive^ capable of mating an im» 

Erudits, instmcted, learned. pression. 

ion iTiNKRan/, trayelling. 

SuAsivtf, tending to persuade. HoBTATory, of the nature of an ex- 

Per hortation. 

Du 



SttgQvsnv^ tending to excite thought oreix. 

PLAX78i6/tf, that may gain fiftyor. -4/K»T0Lic, pertaining to an apostle. 

YxNKEad/tf, worthy of yeneration, or oily 

honor. EvKSOViieal, belong to an eyangelist 

TkxjiKcxalf pertaining to what is Okthodox, correct in doctrine. 

taught ; instructiye. y 

Eduorio/, belonging to an editor. Heter , other than correct in 

PtfrsuASivs, power of moying others doctrine. 

to action. Didaoiu^ adapted to teach. 

/y , new VoLEnie^ warlike ; disputatious. 

BXEBCISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnONS. 



GOTHia 



Smatteb, to smack and make a noise ; 

to speak with litUe knowledge. 

Do wise men smatter ? 
8, edf tnfff er 

FBXNOB. 

CoFT, to imitate in any way. 

c«, ed, iny, er 

IJsHXB, to introduce a person or 
thing. 

«, ed, ing 

PnAT, to ask good or ill ; to suppli- 
cate God. 

ed, ing 



Train, to exercise in some way. 



-8, ed, ing, er 



Publish, to make known publicly. 

es, ed, ing 

Leotube; to read a discourse ; to in- 
struct by discourse. 

8, ed, ing 

Question, to ask questions. 
8, ed, ing, er 



LATIN. 

Comuuvicate, to make common; to 
impart knowledge. 

«, ed, ing 

Narrate, to tell or rehearse. 
8, ed, ing 
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CcTKECt, to make right 

«, edy ing — • 

^LUoiDATEy to shine from ; to make 
plain. 

<, edt ing, ion —^^ 

ProcujMf to tell openly, publish. 

s, ed, ing 

I>e , «, ed, ing 

Sx , s, edf ing 

— , «, ed, ing 



Ac- 
Re- 



-, «, edy ing 
KfciTEy to repeat. 
•8, ed, ing 



ProMULOATEy to publlsh openly. 

», ed, ing 

Resn^iiZy to take up again. 

8, ed, ing 

Simplify', to make simple or p]ain. 

68 f edt ing 

SugQE8T, to cany under; to hint 

«, ed, ing 

JEctound, to set out ; explain. 

5, edy ing 

Edify, to build ; to instruct 

s, ed, ing 

^dkoNisH, to warn gently. 
€8, edy ing 



ComposB, to arrange thought in lan- 
guage. 

8y ed, ing, ition 

PtffBUADE, to move to action. 

8, edy ing 

jDtxnNGUiSB, to separate and declare. 

«, ed; ing 

MiNis^er, to serve; to serve in the 
gospeL 

8, edy ing 

/tistruot, to build inwardly; to im- 
part knowledge. 

«, ed, ing 

j^DUOATB, to lead out; to train the 
body or mind. 

s, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

JEvAfiomAzey to instruct by preaching 
the gospel. 

8y edy ing 

ProPHEST, to announce a thing before- 
hand. 

s, edy ing 

CatecmsEy to teach by the voice ; to 
instruct by questions. 

«, ed, ing, isniy ist 



FORTY-SECOND STUDY. 



AETISTS. 



The cultivation of taste is one of the finest aims of teach- 
ing, and is best accomplished by works of the fine arts — 
poetry,, music^ painting^ sculpture^ engraving and architecture. 
Artists form an important division of teachers. 
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SXBB0I8E I. 



NAMB8 OF THINGS. 



GOTHia 



Slub, a mark io music comieoting 

notes. 

Does a slur require ut to sing the 
notes as one ! 
Scald, a singer or poet among the 

Scandinavians. 
Waltz, a kind of dance ; a kind of 

music. 

OELTEO. 

Babi>, a song; a composer and singer 
of songs. 



Ballad, a simple story. 
-maker, -nnger 



Madbigal, a love-poem. 
Crayon, a kind of penciL 
Scroll, a spiral ornament 
Lun; a stringed instrument 
FiFK, a small pipe used as a wind in- 
strument 
Ltre, a stringed instrument 
ic; ical ■■■ 

LATIN. 

Art, strength ; the practice of human 

skill 



PiBROOH, a wild kind of music per- 
formed on the bagpipes. 

QuAvxR, a thrill ; a musical shake or 
vibration. 

FRENCH. 

Art£«^ one skilled jn art^ as poetry, 
musio, painting. 

ie, ical, ieaUy — 

Paint, a substance that colors. 
^r — — 

GRAver, one who cuts letters or fig- 
ures on wood or metal; a tool. 

En -, one who cuts into wood 

or metaL 

Hedaluon, a large medal. 

Clef, a character used on a staff of 
music 

Rondo, a kind of poetry or music 
that turns upon itself. 

Lay, a plaint 

'Bwter, a dark brown pigment 

10* 



tsan 



Poet, one who makes or creates ; the 

author of a poem. 
- — ry, thing made by a poet; a 

composition in verse. 

us, ical, ically — 

ScULp/or, one who carves on wood 

or stone. 
ture, the thing sculptured ; art 

of carving on wood or stone. 
Picture, that which is painted; a 

representation in colors. 
Mustc, an agreeable combination of 

sounds. 

al, ally, ian • 

Un , not ■ 

Organ, the largest of wind instm* 

ments of music 



'pipe, 'tone 



CymjiKh, a dish-like instrument of 
music, played by striking two of 
ibem togetheT. 
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FOBTY-THIBD STUDY. 

POLTTIOIAiro. 

Government is necessary to restrain man in society 
The state is to be kept in order. For tliis purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as politicians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government 

BZBBOIBEI. 



MAMXS OF TBINGfi. 



CKmna 

Plat, an even piece of ground 
■form, a flat model; a ground- 
work ; a constitution. 

FBENCH. 

PoucT, the kind of management of 
public a£faira. 

Hebald, one who thrusts ; an officer 
who bears messages. 

ry, tic 

PouTtc.% the science of government. 

lan, a/, ally 

De^ATE, a strife in words. 

Harangue, a loud exhortation. 

8ufwBij<QKy asking imder; the right 
of voting ; body of votes. 

CAuouSk a meeting of caulkers; a 
meeting of citizens. 

Pabtt, a bodj of men united in opin- 
ion in opposition to others. 
e Sf san 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. 

Tbsatt, an Arrangement to settle dis- 
putee; negotiation. 



DuTT, a tax on goods imported. 
/mposT^ a tax or dutj paid on goods 

imported. 
Custom, cost ; tribute or tolL 
Tax, something set; monej imposed 

on citizens to support the state. 

Township 

County 

State 

Road 

^ssEssoB, one who fixes; one who 

values and lays on tax. 

LATIN. 

VoTW, one who votes, or chooses 

another. 
GovxRNmen^ the exercise of rule or 

supreme power. 
liEGisLATur^, the body of men who 

make and repeal laws. 
JuDiciary, the branch of government 

that explains and applies law. 
ExiECUTive^ the power in the state that 

administers the government. 
Candidate, one arrayed in white; 

one who competes for an office. 
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YmBATOf^, the quality of yibrating; obsik. 

trembling. 

ScuLPTuscd^ carved or engrayed. Mklodioim, of the nature of a honeyed 

CeoRDed^ finished with strings, as a song ; agreeable to the ear. 

lyre. TaAotc; pertaining to a great song 

"DEPWied, painted ; described. or tragedy. ^ 

BZXBOISS III. 
NAMES OF ACnOMB. 

Gorma Quon^ to cite from an author. 

SiCH, to eat ; to eat in lines^ to form "Z ^ ^ *^ 
figures on metal. -B^gravi; to scratch ; to cut figures 

Does the engraver etch ! ^^ ™®^ <^^ •^''^ 
^ed,inff »,ed,tnff,er 



LATIN. 



Jangib, to sound discordantly. 

9, edy ing 

Slur, to sing or play glidingly. Vibrate^ to swing in waye-like 
«, ed^ ing tremblings. 



Waltz; to dance a waltz. «, ed, ing 

s, edf ing, er Chord, to string. 

Trill^ to warble or vibrate the », ed, ing ■ ■ 

voice. SnpPLK, to engrave by dots. 
8f ed, ing «, ed, ing • 



OBLTia 



Picture, to paint representation& 
d, ed, ing ■ 



TiNOLi; to feel a thrilling sharp sound. -Accord, to agree, harmonize. 

d, ing «, cd, ing 

JStoBon, to produce raised figurea i>cpiCT, to paint from ; form a like- 

c«, ed, ing ness. 

QxjAVSB, to trill or shake vibratingly. *» «4 *ng 



-8, ed, ing HARMONtse, to cause to combine mu- 

sically. 

FRENOH. .J '„ 

», ed, tng ■ 

DeiML, to cut off, and then narrate Design, to sit ; to draw the outline 

minutely. of a picture. 

9, ed, ing 8, ed, ing 

.^icHASB, to work in some design in i>0LiNEATi[; to line out ; to outline^ 

low relieC draft 
it ed, ing 8, ed, ing 
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FOBTY-THIBD STUDY. 

POIXnOIAFB. 

Government is necessary to restrain man in society 
The state is to be kept in order. For tliis purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as politicians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government 

BZBBOIBEI. 



MAMXS OF THING8. 



CKmna 

Plat, an even pieoe of ground, 
-^-/orm, a flat model; a ground- 
work ; a constitution. 

FBENCH. 

PoucT, the kind of management of 
public affairs. 

Hkrald, one who thrusts ; an officer 
who bears messages. 

ry, rw 

PoLiTtc^ the science of goyernment 

ian, aly ally 

DeEkTE, a strife in words. 

Harangue, a loud exhortation. 

8ufFBij<QKy asking imder; the right 
of voting ; body of votes. 

CAuouSk a meeting of caulkers; a 
meeting of citizens. 

Pabtt, a bodj of men united in opin- 
ion in opposition to others. 

€8, 9an 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. 

Treaty, an Arrangement to settle dis- 
putes; negotiation. 



Duty, a tax on goods imported. 
/mposT, a tax or duty paid on goods 

imported. 
Custom, cost ; tribute or toll 
Tax, something set; monej imposed 

on citizens to support the state. 

Toumship 

CoufUy 

State 

Road 

^tsEssoB, one who fixes; one who 

values and lays on tax. 

LATIN. 

VoTtfr, one who votes, or chooses 

another. 
GrovxRNmen^ the exercise of rule or 

supreme power. 
liEGisLATurtf, the body of men who 

make and repeal laws. 
JuDiciar^, the branch of government 

that explains and applies law. 
ExEcurive^ the power in the state that 

administers the government. 
CAMDmATE, one arrayed in white; 

one who competes for an office. 
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CbnvxKTton, the act of coming toga- Tedute, payment made in acknow- 

ther; an assemblage of men. ledgment of subjection. 

al — — — Co/Lxcror, one who collects ; a tax- 

Amar,' another; one belonging to gatherer. 

another country. StatistiV^ the part of politics that 

EanmKf cut off; a tax laid on articles treats of the strength of nations. 

produced and consumed in a coun- BLEorar, one who has power to elect 

try. cU 

BZEB0I8B II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

raxNOH. ExKOVTwef that which executes; 

power of controL 
T^Me, that may bo taxed TaiBorafy, paying tribute ; subordi- 

CusTOMary, according to custom ; ha- ^^^ 

"^"**^ Patrio/u?, pertaining to a patriot; 
DeskTobU, that may be discussed. f^^ ^f devotion to the public good 

Local, belonging to place; limited. ELEXJtive, depending on choice. 

SwrnoNo^ belonging to a section of a LEoisLATivtf, giving or enacting laws. 

country or party. Cotbupt, broken together ; unsound. 



LATIN. 



-er, ed, ihle 



SincKBXf without wax ; pure. 
If Alive, produced by nature ; bom in ly^ ity 

the place. Nationo/, belonging to a nation or 

FoBKioN, of another nation ; alien« people ; public 



Statisxico/, belongiDg to statistics^ or ity 

the resources of nations. Ambvnouay going about to solicit 

JuDicioZ, pertaining to justice. votes ; desirous of power. 



ly ly 



BZXBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

nxsca, D^ATE, to beat from; to strive in 

words. 

^fiNui^ to make void. 8, ed, ing, er 

•9, ed, ing — - Harangue, to speak aloud, exhort* 



Ballot, to vote by balls ; to elect ing an assembly. 
9, ed, ing «, e^ ing, er- 
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LATIN. AdMmscKR, to minister to ; to art M i^ 

KoMuro/e, to name ; to appoint for ^^ *««^* ^^«' ^*^«- 

elecUon. *» ^ ^'V 

«. «i IIW7 — - .finAOT, to act or do ; to make lawi. 



Elect, to choose from ; to select "~ ^ ^ *^ 

. ^ -•«- ^ --^ ic«PEAi> to recall, or annul: make 

*, ea, %ng, or, ton — ^^— ^^ ^ » 



Von; to wish ; to choose by casting '^"^ ' 
a vote. — ^ ** W 



^ {yi^ -46EOGATE, to call from ; to repeal 



Lkqiblate, to pass or make law?. "T ^ ^ *^ 

^ ed, ing, or, ion Negotiate, to hold intercourse witii 

Govern, to rule; to exercise author- ^'^^^^^^ ^"^ hxi^^ or about a 



ity. 



treaty. 



^ed^ing t,ed,ing,ion 



FORTY-FOtJRTH STUDY. 

LAWYEBS. 

The explanation and enforcement of the laws of the 
country are two great interests in every well-regulated 
state. They claim the care of a distinct class of men, 
known as lawyers. Their great aim should be the health 
of the body politic, or the nation. 

BXBBCISB I. 
NAMES OF PESSONS AND THINGS. 
OELTia FRENCH. 

Bar, a rail or defense ; the place Plea, the answer of a party defend- 
where criminals appear and law- ing himself in law. 

yers plead ; any tribunal. PLAnm/f, one who b^ns a suit in 

BARRu^^r, one learned at the bar ; law. 

a learned pleader in law. Oter, a hearing ; a trial of causes at 

Warrant, a legal writ by which an law. 

officer can seize and bring a person JShnDence, that which eyinoes or 
to justice. causes to be seen ; prooC 
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AitoBXKr, one who takes the phioe 

of another; an advocate in law. 

Bhip^ -general ■■ ■■ " 

CounsELLor, one who gives advice 

and pleads in law. 

• ship ■■■ 

JuDGx^ a civil officer ; one who hears 

and determines causes at law. - 
■ ■' thip ■ ' ■ ■ 
Ceancellob, a scribe ; an officer who 

superintends all charters. 

ship 

Chanoert, a court of equity. 
A/fbovt, a meeting face to face; 

abuse. 

LATIN. 

DeFEsroant, one who opposes a suit 
in law. 

Claim, something called out; a de- 
mand in law. 
ant 

AdvooATE, one who pleads another's 
cause in law. 



•cy, ton 



ISBKLf a little book ; a writing that 
defames. 

8, er ' 

ARBTter, an umpire ; private judge. 



ShUfFXESAf a writ commanding ano* 
ther to appear under a penalty. 

Bill, a note ; a writing containing 
particulars. 

et, •hook ' "" 

Norary, a person who attests and 

protests notes. 
pitblie 

Summons, a call from a justice to ap 

pear in law. 
SurROQATK, a person who presides 

over the probate of wills and the 

settlement of estates, 
^^axsston, the act of stepping over 

limits ; drst act of injury. 
AcoEBSory, one who is witness to 

crime, but not partaker. 
EeTERscUf a change of sentence. 
Tbibuno/, the seat of a judge. 
OLAiManf, one who claims. 
Equitt, justice ; what is equal 
Lenitt, mildness, mercy. 
Testament, the will of a person. 
Codicil^ a supplement to a wilL 
-DepoNENT, one who deposes, or gives 

evidence. 
C(ppoNENT, one who opposes. 
PETTTton, a supplication or request 



EXERCISE II. 



ITAMEB OF QUALETIES. 



FCSNOB. 



FmuB, trifling ; of no importance. 
Gebtain, sure ; undoubted. 
pABnai^ of a party; biased in mind. 

l y, ity — — 



Intr 



-, not 



Faulty, wrongs blamable. 



Biased, inclined from Tight; preju- 
diced. 

AdnAory^ of the nature of advice; 
counselling. 

Lego/, according to law. 

// , not 

ImvEACHoble, that may be arraigned 
for crime* 
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FORTY-THIRD STUDY. 

POLTTIOIANB. 

Government is necessary to restrain man in sodelj 
The state is to be kept in order. For tliis purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as politicians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government 

KZBBOIBEI. 
MAMXS OF THINGfi. 



CKmna 



Plat, an even piece of ground 
-^-/orm, a fiat model; a ground- 
work ; a constitution. 



FBENCH. 



Policy, the kind of management of 

public affairs. 
Herald, one who thrusts ; an officer 



who bears messages. 



ry, n c ■ ■ 

Politic^ the science of government. 
iaUj alj ally 

Debate; a strife in words. 

Harangue, a loud exhortation. 

Su/fraqEj asking under; the right 
of voting ; bod j of votes. 

Caucus, a meeting of caulkers; a 
meeting of citizens. 

Party, a body of men united in opin- 
ion in opposition to others. 
e Sy 8a7i 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. 

Treaty, an /irrangement to settle dia- 
pntea; negotiation. 



Duty, a tax on goods imported. 
imposT^ a tax or dutj paid on goodi 

imported. 
Custom, cost ; tribute or tolL 
Tax, something set; money imposed 

on citizens to support the state. 

Township 

County — 

State 

Road 

Assessor, one who fixes; one who 

values and lays on tax. 
latin. 

VoTer, one who votes, or chooses 

another. 
GovxRNmen^ the exercise of rule or 

supreme power. 
LEGiSLATwrff, the body of men who 

make and repeal laws. 
JuDiciar^, the branch of government 

that explains and applies law. 
^arECUTtvc, the power in the state that 

administers the government. 
Gk"5vi>vx>ktil, oue arrayed in white; 
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ConvKKTion, the aot of coming toge- Tribute, payment made in acknow- 

ther; an assemblage of men. ledgment of subjection. 

al Cb/LEOTor, one who collects ; a tax- 

Alien/ another; one belonging to gatherer. 

another country. Statistic^ the part of politics that 
£xciRE, cut off; a tax laid on articles treats of the strength of nations. 

produced and consumed in a conn- ^leotot, one who has power to elect 

try. cd 

BXEBOISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FOENOH. ExEovnve, that which executes; 

power of controL 

TazoWo. that may be taxed. TEBUT<i,y, paying tribute ; subordi- 
CusTOMary, according to custom ; ha- ^^ .- 

bituaL PATRio^itf, pertaining to a patriot; 
DeBAToble, that may be discussed. f^n ^f devotion to the public good. 

Loco/, belonging to place ; limited. ELExmve, depending on choice. 

SBcrnoNa/, belonging to a section of a LegislawV, giving or enacting laws. 

country or party. GorRUTT, broken together; unsound. 



LATIN. 



-er, ed, ible 



/SiwoERE, without wax ; pure. 

NatiV, produced by nature ; born in ?y, Uy 

the place. Nationo^, belonging to a nation or 

Foreign, of another nation ; alien. people ; public 



Statistico/, belonging to statistics^ or ity . 

the resources of nations. AmbTnatUf going about to solicit 

JuDicia^, pertaining to justice. votes ; desirous of power. 



/y ly 



EXSBOISE III. 
WAMES OF ACTIONS. 

FRENCH. DEBATE, to beat from ; to strive in 

words. 

^fiNUL^ to make void. ^ ed, ing^ er 

-8^ ed, ing > Harangue^ to speak aloud, exhort- 



Ballot, to vote by balls ; to elect ing an aaaeimbV^. 
^ «< tn^ «, ed» tug, er- 
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Quoit, a circular piece of iron used in 

play. 
Barge, an elegant pleasure boat 
Yacht, a light elegant vessel. 
Tot, a plaything for children. 
Skate, a piece of wood shod with 

iron for moving on ice. 
Stilt, a pole with a shoulder used for 

walking. 
Tag, a game of touch; a game in 

which the person wins who touches 

another. 
Sleight, trick or art of deceitful 

skill. 
Race, a going ; a contest of speed. 



-», er 



Sport, a play ; any diversion. 
», /"A f^^y* fidncsft^ ingly, ive, 



Cabd8» square little pieces of punted 

pasteboard for games. 
TiGKEi; somethiag clipped off; a card 

of admission. 
Stagb^ a degree; a platform onwhiok 

actors act. 
Baitblb, a light trifle or toy. 
Droll, odd and merry. 

—ery 

DivERSiox, that which turns the 

from care ; amusement. 
Amusement, that which stops or eft- 
gages the mind pleasantly. 
Raffle, a game of chance. 
TABLEaua:, pictures ; striking repre-j 

sentationa. 
Dance, a leap ; a measured moyemenl 

to music. 



ivencM^ less, sman 



-«, er 



CELTia 

Backgammon, a small fight; a game 

between two persons. 
Wuist, a game at cards. 
Puzzle, an instrument to perplex as 

a kind of play. 

FRENCH. 

Chess, a game played on a checkered 

board by two persons. 
Bagatelle, a game played with rods 

and balls on a board. 
BiLLLARDS, a play with rods and ivory 

balls on a table wilh holes at one 

end. 



LATIN. 



Enigma, a dark saying, designed as a 

riddle ; a hidden meaning. 

tical, tically, tist 

Trick, a sly deceitful fraud. 

8, ery^ i*h, ster 

^nteriAiNmentf that which keeps or 

amuses ; hospitable care. 
Farce, a ludicrous play. 
Coronal, a wreath or crown. 
^2;cuBSioN, a rambling; a pleasure 

tour. 
7?LU8ioN, that which deceives by false 

showing. 
AcTor, a doer ; a stage-player. 
C 88 • 
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^^TOBNBT, one who takes the place 

of another ; an adyocate in law. 
ship^ -general ■■ ■■ " 
CounsELLor, one who giyes advice 

and pleads in law. 
■ ■ ihip > ■■» 

Judge, a civil officer ; one who hears 

and determines causes at law. - 
— — %hip • 
Ghancellob, a scribe ; an officer who 

superintends all charters. 
ship -^— - 
Ghancebt, a court of equity. 
^/front, a meeting face to face; 

abuse. 

LATIN. 

DeFESDantf one who opposes a suit 
in law. 

Claim, something called out; a de- 
mand in law. 
arU 

AdvooATEf one who pleads another's 
cause in law. 



-ey, urn 



Libel, a little book ; a writing that 
defames. 

8, er ' ' 

Abbuvt, an umpire ; private judge. 



^c6pcena, a writ commanding ano» 
ther to appear under a penalty* 

BiLi^ a note ; a writing containing 
particulars. 

etf "book — ^ — — 

Norary, a person who attests and 

protests notes. 
public • 

Summons, a call from a justice to ap 

pear in law. 
/StirBOGATE, a person who presides 

over the probate of wills and the 

settlement of estates. 
^^GBEsston, the act of stepping over 

limits ; drst act of injury. 
^ccEssor^, one who is witness to 

crime, but not partaker. 
ReYERaalf a change of sentence. 
TbibunoZ, the seat of a judge. 
GLATuant, one who claims. 
Equmr, justice ; what is equal 
Lenitt, mildness, mercy. 
Testament, the will of a person. 
CoDiaL, a supplement to a will. 
i>epoNENT, one who deposes, or gives 

evidence. 
OppoNENT, one who opposes. 
PjETrrion, a supplication or request 



EXERCISE II. 



If AMES OF QUALITIES. 



rcsNOS. 



FunuB, trifling ; of no importance. 
Cebtain, sure ; undoubted. 



Biased, inclined from Tight; preju- 
diced. 

AdvjBoryf of the nature of advice; 
counselling. 



Pabtio/, of a party ; biased in mind. Lego/, according to law. 



Jy, ity 



Jm- 



-, not 



Favltt, wrongs bhunable. 



U , not -^— - 

impEAGHa6/e, that may be arrai^iid 
for cnxae% 
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Wabbli, to more from side to side, latot. 

as a top. 

g^ ed, ing EnJterujs, to keep within ; to tnii 

hospitably. 



FRXNCH. J . 

-«, «», titgr, er 



jDiVebt, to turn aside, as the mind jDccnv^ to cause mistake ; to impoN 



from care. upon. 



-** *4 *»"^ B, ed, ing, er 



^MUSB, to stop or keep the attention 2>«ludi^ to play deceitfully ; tomodb 

agr««*Wy. ^ ed, ing, er 

9, edging DeaioK, to laugh at with contempt 

Plkasi; to smooth or awake agreeable » gA ing 

feeUngs. • ^araBir, to offer to view. 

s,ed,ing s, ed, ing 

Dang^ to more to music. 

«, ed, ing 

Raffle, to oast dice for a stake. 

1^ ed, ing Mook, to mimic ; to mimio ia d^ 

BeQviLR, to delude. rision. 
1^ ed, ing ■ 8, ed, ing, er 



6BEBK. 






I 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NATUBK. 

Home lies behind us. Man has been considered; andi 
his pursuits, somewhat carefully examined. The world is 
now before us. From the works of man, we pass to con- 
sider the works of God as seen in nature, and thus rise up \ 
to the consideration of himself. Providence is our guide. *» 

FOBTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

NATUBE. 

The child naturally proceeds to nature through the works 
of man. The furniture of the house is known before the ;) 
furniture of the world: the words of home precede thei^ 
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jPrcsJB^ to Bit oyer and direct DeFBAVD, to deprive another of his 

8, edj ing right by fraud. 

i>i«puTE, to think apart ; to contend 8, ed, ing 



in argument. i>isTBAiN, to strain apart ; to seize 

-5, ed, ing^ ation for debt 



Justify, to prove or declare just «, cdj *^ff 



•«, ed, ing, cation Assert, to say to ; to affirm strongly. 



//iDicT, to speak in ; to charge with «, ed, ing 



a crime. A/firu, to set to ; declare with con- 

-«, ed, ing fidence. 



-4ccusK, to blame to ; to charge with s, ed, ing 



any wrong doing. Fedstrate, to break ; to bring to 

-8, ed, ing naught 



Vindicate, to defend ; justify. s, ed, ing 

■■ 8, ed, ing, ion — — — 



FORTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

Diseases tread "apon the heels of men, and threaten the 
existence of health. To guard against them, and expel or 
restrain them in society, a class of men exists, known as 
doctors. The cure of the body is their charge. 

BXBBOISB I. 
NAIIES OF FBBSONS AND THINGS. 

ooTHia OHARLATan^ one who prates much ; a 

Quack, a pretender to skill in medi- quack. 

«;«^ LATIN. 

cme. 

Are there many quacks in large Dootob, one who has received the 

cities? highest degree in college; one who 

-ery, ish practises medicine. 



Blisteb, a thin bladder on the skin SuROEon, one who cures woiuidt^ or 
contaiaing a watery substance. bodily hurts by manual operations. 

— ery, ical 

Pkstle, an instrument for ]iOu tiding 

Dsuo, a dry substance ; medicine. in a mortar. 
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Dtjmst, one who deaxu^ extraota, and Mkdigime; that whioh enrea. 
makes teetb. 

yy GREJX. 

MoETAB, a vessel like an inverted Phtsio, what is natural; remedief 

bell used for pounding in. ^^ diseases. 

Pill, a little ball ; a medicine in the (^,4 

form of a balL JEmFiEtie, one who depends on expert- 

/ncisioN, the act of cutting into, as ments ; a charlatan. 

the flesh. al, ism 

LonoN, a medicinal wash. 



BXBBOISB II. 

NAMES OF QUAUTDiS. 

fsXNOH. MsDidNo/, of a curative nature. 

Re&TORATive, that which brings back CuRAXtw, tending to cure or heal 

strength and vigor. MEDica/, relating to the art of heal- 

Drugged, dosed or tinctured with ^^S' 

drugg, YACcmtf, pertaining to cows. 

SucoEssful, having the right effect ; SopoRino, producing sleep. 

prosperous. Opl^te, causing sleep. 

jj^jjy^ Narcotic, relieving pain and inducing 

rest 

CamT^ent, seeking together; fit or /^njjoos, lying in wait; treacher- 

meet ^^^ 

Malignant, dangerous to life. ^^tkntive, attending to ; full of care 

ViRULEirt, poisonous. ^j. concern. 

^«siDU0U8, settling steadily; very at- L^^^^iv., loosening. 

tentive to duty. Febrile, pertaining to fever. 

: iy 

BxpEBiEiicedf tried or proved by prac- greek. 

tice. 

.Btwinent, seen from above ; elevated JJypocHONDnac, pertaining to the bel- 

in favor. ly ; diseased and melancholic 

Cklebrat«4 praised ; extolled. HypixoTic, producing sleep. 
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PrmM&YM, to k«ep ; to sapport Lmir, to bound in any wsj. 

«, ed, ing i, ed^ ing 

ObdxBi to dispose regularly. 

LATIN. », ^ ing 

Obdaik, to set in order ; to cocstitate. 

DtTMXMJNi^ to bound off; to fix the ^ «4 ing 

limits. ReixEWf to make new, restore. 
-^ ed, ing 8, ed, ing 



fjaitATg^ to make or fashion ; to form DitTKavTE, to deal out, divide and 

out of nothing. arrange. 
s, ed, ing », ed, ing • 



FORTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

THE EABTH. 

The earth is our world. It is known gradually. By a 
series of excursions, we go forth into its broad fields, coasts 
and seas Land, water and air are studied. 

EXEBOISE I. 
If AMBS OF THINGS. 

GOTma Spot, a certain place. 

^ ... „ Lull, a rest after a storm. 

Dale, a winding yalley. 

Are dales agreeable places ? OELTia 
Bbink, the edge of a steep place, as 

ariyer. Alps, a huge mass;~a mountain in 

RxKP, a sand bank ; a chain of rocks Italy. 

near the surface of the water. ine, pertaining to 

Laki^ a coUection of water, eommonly Crag, broken and ragged rock. 

fresh. y, ed, neaa 

Haze; mist or yapor. Glen, a watered yalley. 

y, nets Boo, a marsh or quagmire ; a peat 

Fog, a thick mist yalley. 

/, ineSM ' y 



Mnu^ deep mnd. Plain, a large leyel tract of laud. 
Channel, the bed of a riyer. 

11 
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morcoa. Hxbbo^ a collection of ha\m or 

grass. 

MoDin««, a high eleT»tioii of land ^^^ ^^ ^^^^, ^, ^ ^ 

— Ttdg^ -ehatn 

Yallxt, a low tract of land between latin. 

hills. 

Plateau, flat high land ; table lands. ^'*™» * narrow passage of water. 

PrecipiCK, a steep descent of land. Fmsum^ a narrow chasm. 

Isle, a tract of land surrounded by TKMPKRATure, the state of a body in 

^n^j. r^ard to heat or cold. 

RmcB, a large stream of water. PeniNBULA, a tract of land ahnort 

Region, a tract of land of large ex- Borrotmded by water. 

iQjy^ Ocean, the collection of salt water. 

Rook, a rough mass ; a huge stone. *^ 



-y inesa DsoLivrfy, a slope of land. 



OmTOUE, that which is twisted; the Country, land near a city ; the knd 

outline of any thing. ^^ * state. 

EeusF, the boldness or projection of "*"****» ■^***» -manners 

a thing above a surface, as the re- Teeettoet, the land of a person or 

lief of mountaius. state. 

Cleft, a split, or opening. ^ 

Vein, a seam, as of a rock. CAvrnr, a hollow place. 

Poet, a harbor or haven. „ 

. GBXEK. 

FoEOB, strength ; active power. 

Deluge; an overflowing of water. Chasm, a cleft ; a fissure. 



EXSBOISE II. 

names of quauties. 

GOTHia trenoh. 

Damp, moist air; somewhat moist Ymmle fruitfuL 
Is the earth damp ? ^ 



er, est Feuit/W, bearing fruit abundantly. 
Stons,, full of stones. ;^^ ^^^^ 



BRACKlah, somewhat salt. ^^^ ^ i^^ ^^ 



-ness 



Moist, somewhat wet 



rT«*«*r. ure, ne88 

C5ELTI0. * 



RooKy, abounding in rocks; or large 
Gloomt, obscure ; dismal stdnes. 



-li/^ nesff Cvvnvatedf tilled or improved. 
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'Hj^BTToble, that may Dourish human 
beings. 

In 

RuB/z/, belonging to the country. 
^ALPable, that may be felt 

LATIN. 

Stkbuje, barren, or nnfruitfaL 

i/y 

liusDone, belonging to the world. 
Ttssene, belonging to the earth. 
TzBBJESTRia/y pertaining to the earth. 
DeeoLote^ deprived of inhabitants. 



PsBOiprrotM, very steep. 

iNSULar, pertaining to an island. 

Fmaidf frozen ; very cold. 

Huuidf wet. 

Turbid, muddy. 

DesERTy forsaken ; uninhabited. 

Dismal, evil day ; gloomy. 

Ldipid, pure and clear. 

HoBSTtahle, receiving kindly ; friendly 

In , not 

ComPACtf closed ; united firmly 

ly, neu 

AxTTUifNo/, belonging to autumn. 
Temperate^ moderate in heat 



BXBBCISE III. 



VAXES OF AOnONfl. 



GOTHia 

QuBH, to issue forcibly. 

Do springs gush ? 

e s, ed, ing 

Dash, to break forcibly, as water. 

g g, ed, ing 

PusL, to murmur, as a small stream 

over stones. 

«, «4 ingy ly 

Lull, to soothe ; to produce rest 
— ^ edy ing 

FRENCH. 

NouBiBH, to cherish and support 

M, ed, ing 

RevKESB, to make fresh or new again ; 
to invigorate. 

■ es, ed, ing 



FoBOE, to urge ; to excite active power. 

«, ed, ing 

Deluge; to overflow with water. 
«, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

SuppoRT, to bear up ; to sustain. 

8, ed, ing 

StuTAis, to stand under ; to preserve. 

8, ed, ing • 

i^evoLVE, to turn about, as the earth 
on its axis. 

8, ed, ing 

DcBOhote, to make lonely; to deprive 
of inhabitants. 

8, ed, ing • 

AbsoB3, to suck in ; to imbibe. 
j; ed, ing-^ 
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FOETY-NINTH STUDY. 
THE HEAYENS. 

The heavens seem to belong to the earth, and are studied 
in connection with it. The sun, moon and stars fix atten- 
tion early in life. We learn, at length, that they are worlds 
like our own, but the most of them, more glorious. 

BXBBOISE I. 
XAIOS or THING8. 

GoiHia BtASiry, Uunness or openness of parts. 

, , ^. -^ - _ Calm, still, quietude. 

8kt, a oloud; the yault of neayen. . . ^^.. 



Is the sky made of clouds? 

ioarc( -iom, -hlue^ -light, 
-rocibrt— — 



LATIN. 



Qalb, a strong blow of wind. Cloud, collected vapor. 

Hazi^ air dim with yapor. y^ iness 

y* ••*•* Vapor, a visible fluid in the atmo- 

Squall, a sudden rush of wind. sphere. 

-y y 



Gldcmkr, a faint light ConaTKLLAtian, a group of fixed stars. 

Glare, a clear bright light Zephyr, the west wind; a mild 

Blow, a driven current of air. breeze. 

Gust, a sudden squall of wind. Eclipse, obscuring of light 

y DBNSify, closeness of parts ; compact* 



OELTia 



ness. 



Flash, a sudden blaze. OBSouRi/y, quality of being dark; 

darkness. 



-y 



JSxPASSEf spreading ; vast extent 
FRENCH. ive, ively 



Ant, the fluid we breathe ; the at- 
mosphere. 

ine98 



Halo, a bright circle round the sun 
or moon. 

GREEK. 



Planet, a wanderer ; one of the Emptrean, formed of fire or air ; the 
heavenly bodies. highest heavens. 
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words of heaven. To the earth and heavens, we now look. 
Hxunboldt has told ns «auch about nature in his Cosmos. 

BXEBOISE I. 
NAMSa OF THINGS. 

ntxNGH. Uniyebsi; the heayens and earth; all 
Space, boundless and unoccupied , „ 

^'^ , , . . , ^ ORKAiioTL all existing things ; heayen 

Plage, where any thing is; a part of /^ -fh 

^ ^ , , , , • Majesty, greatness of appearance. 

Region, a tract of land ; the space of tt -j ai. t 

* > r UNiFOEMt/y, the same form or maimer. 

tne a osp ere. ^ , . Oedkr, regular arrangement of things. 
MuLTiPUOtfy, the quautj of being . 

many : numerous. r» . •« i . i 
o • XI. i. r ^ 11 • KEGULan/y, agreeable to rule. 
SueoEBBum, the act of following or- .. a. 

deriy ; due order of action. * » -, f 

. -, ,. - , ,. DtrraiBDTton, the act of dealing out> 

AssKMBLoge, a collection of bodies. :i* • 

^ . , . 1 . , disposing. 

Gbandeub, greatness ; that which en- ^ *^ ,.,. ., t. 

__ ,* _ * PerMANKNCE, abiding through; con- 
nobles the soul. . . . ,, 

_ ... . tmmng the same. 

Jl.umAi,ime«t. mngmg into a certain p^„^^^ intricacy; entanglement, 
state; a wonderful effect, espe- 
cially of delight. GREEK. 

Cosmos, order; the universe as a 
well-ordered and beautiful whole. 
JSATwre, that which is brought forth ; Chaos, the confusion of matter pre- 
the uniyerse. yious to its orderly arrangement 

alf ally Phenomenon, appearance ; a yisible 

U h , al, ally eyent. 

SZBBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUAUnzr. 

ra:ajxOB, Measub^i^^^, that may be measured. 

Im 1 that may not 

Spaoioim^ of great extent. ///iposing, laying on ; adapted to im- 
UnaoxnxDed, not bounded ; limitless press strongly. 
fn extent, ly — 
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/nvABio^^ not changeable; abiding InduaoLvble, that maj not be db* 

in the same state. solved ; abiding in onion. 
CEASslesSf without a pause ; constant y, neu ~^—^ 



-iy 2>«8TRucTt6/^ that may be torn down. 



BuccE£&ivc, following orderly. In ^ nesB^ y 



ly FAMiuar, pertaining to a familj; ao- 

Variable, that yaries ; changeable. quainted with. 

Un 

ComvKEBxsmve, holding together; 
/mMENSE, not measurable ; unbounded. embracing much. 
;« %ty SrDEREa/, belonging to the stars. 

JjMnleti, without bounds or limits. 

- - GRSEK. 

TKRMiNoi^ that may be boimded. 

In Chaotu!^ resembling chaos ; disorderly 

McTA^^ that which changes. Cobmioo/, relating to the world or 

Im universe. 

Stable, firm, immovable. PnTsioa/, pertaining to nature or 

Un , not natural bodies. 

Mtsterioim, shut ; profoundly secret Pexnouxno/, pertaining to appearanoe 
/y, ne98 or effectSi 

EXBBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC. Place, to set or fix some where. 

a, edf ing 

Seem, to be like ; to appear. J-stablibh, to make firm. 

Does the sun seem to be fiat! 



■68, ed, ing 



— -«, ed, ing, ly, ingly ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Un ly J . 

. s, ed, ing 

Put to t hrow; t o fix IP a place. ^^^-^ to ascertain the size oi 

*' ^^^ , . . capacity. 

Shiver, to break or shatter m pieces. ^ ^^ - 

s, ed, tng -p^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ stable. 

Shatter, to shiver, as a tree by light- •, . 



^^^* ^ncHANT, to sing into; to produce 
3, ed, ing — ^^^.^^^ 

Rumble, to make a low heavy sound, , . 

^ ^^ ®^* Continue, to remain together; to 

FRENCH. al^ide. 

/mposE, to lay ; to strike forcibly. «, ed, ing 
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yet, when examined, they may all be redtlced to sixty c&- 
ments, forty-Jive of which are metals. 

BXBBCISE I. 
NAMn OF thutm. 

GOTHia RuBT, a carmine-colored predoos 

Zncq, a briUiant bluisb white metal ^*^°®- 

Is Jersey zinc very fine ? ^^^ * "^^'^ «>"^ l>o^y 

NiGKLE, a metal of a reddish white ^ 

color, hard and malleable. ^^^'^ * *^^ ^^ quarU; a flinty 

Ck>BALT, a metal of a grayish white "tone. 

color, and easUy reduced to powder. ^^^^^ » ^ind of limestone. 

Bismuth, a yellowish or reddish white latin. 

metal, very brittle. 

QuABT^ a kind of eilex, or sand or Cetstal, a mineral of a regular 

flint shape, as a cube. 

Talo^ a mineral of an oily touch and -^labas^w, a soft mineral composed 

magnesian nature. o^ sulphur and lime. 

Slao, the dross of metal Gtpsum, a mineral composed of sul- 

Soda, a mineral of a whitish and al- P^^ ^^^ l«Jae. 

kaline nature. Magnet, a loadstone ; a kind of iron 

ore. 
OXLTia (^ 

Slab, a thin piece of marble or other 4f^^y> an attraction between par- 
. tides of different bodies. 

ABAJUin-, a loadstone; a yery hard ^*^^ t^e power which draws 
^^ ^ bodies together. 

YBXSCSL Repm&ion, the power by which 

bodies recede from each other. 

Rock, a large mass of stony matter. JSaoaion, the act of eating away. 

y, inets CorBosiofif the act of eating or wear- ' 

talt, salt dug from the earth. ing away slowly. 

oil, petroleum, or oil found in Lusibi; brightness. 

coalmines. 

QuABBT, a pit from which stone is grbkk. 

dog. EuEOTBia^y, quality of amber; a 

Slat^ a clayey stone that splits subtle fluid in all bodies. 

readily. Onyx, a nail ; a precious stone used 
», y for cameos. 
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FORTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE HEAVENS. 

The heavens seem to belong to the eaai;h, and are studied 
in connection with it. The sun, moon and stars fix atten- 
tion early in life. We learn, at length, that they are worlds 
like our own, but the most of them, more glorious. 

BXBBOISE I. 



XAIODS or THING8. 



GOTHICl 



Set, a cloud ; the Tault of heayen. 

Ib the sky made of clouds ? 
— tfy, foardf -bom, -blue, -light, 

-rocket 

Gale, a strong blow of wind. 
Haz^ air dim with vapor. 

y, nes8 

Squall^ a sudden rush of wind. 

y 

Glimmeb, a faint light 

Glare, a clear bright light. 

Blow, a driven current of air. 

Gust, a sudden squall of wind. 

V 

CELTia 

Flash, a sudden blaze. 

y 

FRENCH. 

Ant, the fluid we breathe ; the at- 
mosphere. 

— y, ine88 

Planet, a wanderer; one oi t\ift 
heavenly bodies. 



BARrry, thinness or openness of parts. 
Calm, still, quietude. 
ly, ness 

LATIN. 

Cloud, collected vapor. 

y, ines8 

Vapor, a visible fluid in the atmo- 
sphere. 

y 

Con&TELLAtion, a group of fixed stars. 
Zephtr, the west wind; a mild 

breeze. 
^olipse, obscuring of light. 
DsNSi^y, closeness of parts ; compact* 

ness. 
OBSOURi^y, quality of being dark; 

darkness. 
^OTANSE, spreading ; vast extent 

ive, ively 

Halo, a bright circle round the son 

or moon. 

GREEK. 

'£:tfFi'Bs>t^, lotxsi^^ <if fire or air ; the 
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LATIir. 

MAGN£Tt20, to give the propertleB of 
the magnet 

«, ed, infff er 

CKTSTALLiztf, to form into crystals. 

-s, ed, ing 

AtvKxcT^ to draw together. 

^ edf ing 

Repzi^ to drive away ; expand. 

», edy ing 

RepuisEf to drive away or back. 

«* ed, ing 

CoHXBS^ to stick together. 

«, ed, ing 

FEmfy, to make a rock. 
«, ed, ing 



ObrsoDE, to gnaw; to eat away 
slowly. 

s, ed, ing 

Penktratk, to pierce or enter. 

s, ed, ing ■ 

SouDi/y, to make solid. 
-«, ed, ing 



DinoLYR, to loose apart ; to liqaefy. 

^ ed, ing 

^6badi^ to wear off. 
8, ed, ing 



GBKEK. 



"Eusfmafy, to give electricity to voy 

thing. 
9, ed, ing 



FIFTY -FIRST STUDY. 



PLANTS. 



The minerals wliicli compose the earth and heavens sup- 
port plants, which in their turn clothe and beautify the 
minerals that support them. Plants exist in vast numbers 
and in great varieties. Some of them are good for food, 
others for medicine, and some are poisonous. We com- 
monly speak of them as vegetables^ herbs, shrvhs and trees. 



BXEROISE I. 



N AlCBS OF THINGS. 



GOTHIGL 

MuLBEBBT, a tree of the moms tribe, 
bearing berries. 

Do silk-worms feed on the mul- 
berry ? 
Root, the part of a plant that enters 
the ground. 

11* 



Glxtup, a duster of shrubs or trees. 

Bake, the covering of a tree, or its 
skin. 

Stump, the part of the stem remain- 
ing after the tree is cut down. 

Bloom, the flower of a plant 

, to unfold the flowers. 

ed, iinj^y y, inc%* 
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BZBBOISB III. 



NAXBS OF AOnONB. 



GOTHia 



Dbxzzl^ to scatter; to rain yery fine 

drops. 

Is drizzle fine rain I 

3, ed; inff 

OuMMKB, to shine feebly, as stars in 

cloudy nights. 

«, ed, ing 

Glar^ to give a clear bright light 

«, «d; ing 

LowxB, to descend gloomily. 

-: «, ed, ing 

Flare, to flatter with glare. 

«, ed, ing 

Blow, to drive as a current of air. 

8, ing 

Blew, did 

Sparkle, to glisten or glimmer. 
8, ed, ing 

OELTia 

Flash, to blaze out suddenly. 
es, ed, ing 



FRENCH. 

Yeeb, to turn as the wind. 

8, ed, ing 

Crash, to crush, as thunder. 
es, ed, ing 



^BAT]^ to bring low; to decrease. 

», ed, ing 

Babitt, to make rare; to cause tc 

expand. 
ea, ed, ing • 

LATIN. 

j&krr, to send forth, as rays. 

8, ed; ing 

Movi^ to change place. 

«, ed, ing 

/?<• , 8, ed, ing 

.EcLEPSE, to obscure or darken, as the 

earth the sun. 

' 8, ed, ing 

Apr^AR, to come to, as the eye; to 

become visible. 
*, ed, ing 



Re- 
Dis- 



-, 8, ed, ing - 
-, 8, ed, ing 



DECLINE, to bend downwards. 

*, ed, ing 

2>(/*FU8K, to pour or spread far. 

8, ed, ing 

RADiate, to throw out rays, as light 

8, ed, ing, ion 

Culminate, to grow, or go upward. 
8, ed, ing 



FIFTIETH STUDY. 



MINEBAXS. 



The materials of the earth and heavens come into no- 
tice. They are minerals, and exist in great variety. And 
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XZXB0I8X II. 
KAIHB OF QUAUmS. 

Qfyrmo. YwnabU, belonging to plftnte. 

Ykbmo/, pertaining to spring. 
ScKAGGT, rough and rugged. PraiNNia^ belonging to that which 
ed, ness lasts. 

FaAGRAfi/, sweet-scented, odorous. 

— — /y, ee 

FADed; withered, deprived of color. JUdoLetU, diffusing a sweet smelL 

DeoAYed, deprived of life and beauty. ^^ ^ 

LuxuntotM, abounding in growth. FloboZ, pertaining to the flower. 

ly^neu LioiraotM^ of the nature of wood; 

Annuo/, belonging to a year ; yearly. i^ooden. 

ly KeuBvaanif growing richly; fertile. 

goccuLSNT, juicy. ee, ly 

Hkbbo/; pertaining to herbs. Esculent, that which is eatable. 

SfflCNaZ, pertaining to, or of the na- YouoU, furnished with leaves, 
ture of seeds. FaAOtfo, easily broken, weak. 

FiBBoiM, consisting of fibres. 

6KEEK. 

LATIN. 

LuxuBian/, abundant in growth. Bulbous, containing bulbs, as the 
ly, ce onion. 

EZBB0I8B III. 

MAMEB OF AOnONB. 
QOriHia FBBNOH. 

Speout, to shoot as the seed of a 5^^^^^ ^o shoot forth branches, 

-9, ed, inff, leM 




Bud, to put forth shoots. 

WjLr, to begin to wither. ^ g^ ^^ 

B^ ed, ing Floweb, to put forth flowers. 

Thbivk^ to prosper ; to grow weE ^ ^ ^^^ i^^ 

«, ed, ing Fadi^ to lose color, to wither. 

OKLTia ^ «4 ing 

WnHEB, to cause to fade; to become Eamift, to make or to shoot into 

•« branches. 
'.9,ed,ing 8,ed.tng 
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2>ecAT, to pM8 to destmetioiL 
«, ed; ing 



LATnr. 



Gn^nsaU, to bud, to regetate. 

1, ed, ing 

\KQTiate, to grow, as a plant. 



-^ed^ing 



Floubibh; to increaae or grow lux- 
uriantly. 

huxcBiaU, to grow with great exo- 
berance. 

8, ed, ing 



FIFTY-SECOND STUDY. 

AKQCALS. 

Animals are organized beings, having life, sensation and 
perception. They exist in vast multitudes in all parts of 
the earth — on land, in water, and in air. 

We commonly speak of them as fishes, reptiles, insects, 
birds, and animals proper. 



EXEBCISE I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



OOTHia 

Kn>, a young goat 

Are kids playful I 

ling 

Cub, the young of beasts. 

Puss, the fondling name of a cat 

Pro, a young hog. 

Tallow, the fat of animals* 

Pip, a disease of chickens. 

Bass, the name of a species of fish 

like the perch. 
Babbit, an animal with long ears and 

hind legs. 

burrow, a place 

Runt, a dwarfish animal. 
DuoK, a fowl that lives in water and 
plunges. 



Dog, a domestic animal 

, to follow as a dog. 

— «d; ing, edly 

EiDEB, a sea duck haying fine down. 
Snipi^ a bird with long slender bill 
Yahfibk, the name of a bat 
GuLi^ a sea bird with long wings. 

y to cheat 

ed, ing, et 

Down, the fine soft feathers. 
Slug, a kind of naked snaiL 
Mank, the hair on the neck of an 

animal. 
Wing, the limb of a bird by which it 

flies. 
Gill, a gland or organ by which 

fishes breathe. 
ItKYBL, the couch of a wild beast 
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LATIN. COTBODE, tO gUAW, tO eftt EWEJ 

dowlv. 
hLAQyvrizet to give the properties of ^ . . 

magne Penetratk, to pierce or enter. 
«, ed, ing. er , . 

CRYSTALLWtf, to form mto crjstalB. _ - , •. i.ji 

. . "^ SouDi^, to make solid. 

-8f edf tng •'^ , . 



^rtHACT, to draw together. iW^oLVE, to loose apart ; to Uquefy. 

»,ed,tnff 8,ed,ing 

RePEi, to drive away ; expand. ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 

-..e^tngr s,e€Ling 



i2«puL8E, to drive away or back. 

«. «^ *ng ojaix. 

Cohere, to stick together. 

s, edf ing Elbctbi/^, to give electricity to any 

Pffnti/y, to make a rock. thing. 

#, ed, ing », ed, ing 



FIFTT-FIRST STUDY. 

PLANTS. 



The minerals whicli compose the earth and heavens sup- 
port plants, which in their tarn clothe and beautify the 
minerals that support them. Plants exist in vast numbers 
and in great varieties. Some of them are good for food, 
others for medicine, and some are poisonous. We com- 
monly speak of them as vegetdbles^ herhs^ shrubs and trees. 

BZERCISE I. 
NAMES or THIN08. 

GOTHia Clump, a duster of shmbs or trees. 

Babe, the covering of a tree, or its 
MuLBEBBT, a tree of the moms tribe, gkin. 

bearing berries. Stump, the part of the stem remain- 
Do silk-worms feed on the mul- ing after the tree is cut down. 
l>orry f Bloom, the flower of a plant 
Root, the part of a plant that enters , to unfold the flowers. 



the ground. ed; ing^ y^ iness 

11* 
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BusB, a branching Bhrub. YtamabU, that which grows ; a plant 

Sn AO^ a sharp branch of a tree in a Bud, a gem ; the young shoot of a 

riyer. plant 

Juice, the sap of plants or fruit. Tulip, a yariegated, bulbous, flower 

y ing plant 

HuBK, the rough coyering of some Eolantini; the sweet-brier. 

grains. Bose, ruddy ; a well-known plant 

y, fUM y, {Ue, -fingered ^ 

Dandsuon, the lion's tooth; a well- 
known flower. 

Feb, a tree of the pine tribe. Saqe; a common aromatio herb. 

PiMx, a small flowering plant sacred Lkmon, the fruit of a tree cultiyated 

to Joye. here only in hot-houses. 

Bunch, a duster of the same kind, as tree ^—^ 

of pinks. Onion, a bulbous root used for food. 

Tun, a collection of small things, as Pabslkt, a plant whose leayet -are 

grass. used in cooking. 

FRKNOH. 

LATIN. 

PuHPXiN, a running plant that bears 

large fruit Hirb, a plant with a soft stem whieh 

Plant, that which shoots ; any kind dies eyery year. 

of vegetable. Vine, a woody climbing plant that 

y to set out plants. yields grapes. 

c<^ ing, er ry, -yard, tage 

Grape, a bunch ; a berry of the vine. La^, a plant of a bulbous root 

— ^ — -vtfKf, a climbing plant handed 

Peach, a tree and its fruit of the j^^ ^ ^ind of curled cabbage. 

stone kind. 

Branch, the arm or shoot of a tree. gbeek. 

y 

Gourd, a plants and also its fruity like Myrrh, a bitter juice obtained from 

the pumpkin. Arabia. 

Lilac, a shrub that bears a sweet Balsam, an aromatic oily substance 

flower. obtained from certain plants. 
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HouL^ to shed the feathen. Hoot, to cry as an owL 

—ed, ing ed^ ing 

Squall^ to scream out as a child. 
», ed; ing 



FBKNOH. 



GKLTia Push, to move with pressure. 

ed, ing 



Pant, to heaye the heart quickly. 



Lurk, to loiter in wait 

ed, ing 

Kick, to strike with the foot "Z \ . • ,_i 

, . Trot, to step qmckly. 
ed, xng, er ^ ^.^ 2 

HoYXR, to hang suspended over, as a ^ *, . , * x, i 

, . , ° '^ Soar, to nse aloft» as the eagle. 



-ed, ing 



-s, ed, ing 



^ xvjj At. i-x' BouNDi to leap along. 

Gow&R, to bend down through fear. . . 

.d,ing ^"^"V 

Paw, to draw the fore foot along the qbeek. 

ground. 

ed, ing Growi^ to snarl angrily, as a dog. 

ToflS^ to throw up. «, ed, ing 

ed, ing 

CHAPTER XIV. 

NS0SS8ABT THINGS. 

We have passed over the cliief objects that attract atten- 
tion in art and nature. There are others lying back of 
these which remain to be brought to view. These are j^t/i, 
quantity y phce, time, power and motion. Without these, we 
could form no notion of the others. They are necessary 
things — ^necessary to the existence and knowledge of jJl 
other things. 

FIFTY- THIRD STUDY. 

XXXBOISB I. 
NAIOPB OF THUrOB. 

iBBNODB. Spaob, unoccupied place; boundless 
QuAKTtty, the quality expressed by so place. 
rniiflh. w*^ 
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2>ecAT, to p«88 to deetmetioiL 
«, ed, ing 

LATZ5. 

GK&MDroto, to bud, to regetate. 

M, ed, ing 

\v&TtaU^ to grow, as a plant 



-*,ed,ing 



Floubibb, to inereaae or grow lux- 
uriantly. 

liOTCBuaU, to grow with great exu- 
berance. 

9, edging 



FIFTY-SECOND STUDY. 

ASDCAL8. 

Animals are organized beings, Iiaying life, sensation and 
perception. They exist in vast multitudes in all parts of 
the earth — on land, in water, and in air. 

We commonly speak of them as fishes, reptiles, insects, 
birds, and animals proper. 



EXEBCISE I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



OOTHia 



Kn>, a young goat 

Are kids playful t 
■ ■ ■ ling ———' 
Cub, the young of beasts. 
Puss, tbe fondling name of a cat 
Pro, a young hog. 
Tallow, the fat of animals. 
Pip, a disease of chickens. 
Bass, the name of a species of fish 

like the perch. 
Babbit, an animal with long ears and 

hind legs. 

hurroWy a place 

Rmrr, a dwarfish animal. 
JhiOK, a fowl that lives in water au^ 
plaDgee. 



Doo, a domestic animaL 

, to follow as a dog. 

ed, ingy edly 

EiDEB, a sea duck haying fine down. 
Snipe, a bird with long slender bill 
Yampibx, the name of a bat 
Gull, a sea bird with long wings. 

f to cheat 

edy ing J et 

Down, the fine sofb feathers. 
Slug, a kind of naked snaiL 
Mane, the hair on the neck of an 

animal. 
Wing, the limb of a bird by which it 

flies. 
Gill, a gland or organ by which 
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Maioin, border or edge. Globe; a round solid body, erery 

al part of whose surfaee is eqaallj 

(/OfiTOim, the outline. distant from the centre. 

JUinPf the lifting np of a figure ; vlar^ ate, ule 

prominence. Cuavi^ bent between two points. 

Tangent, a right line touching but LiNEar, pertaining to 

not crosssing a curre. Ldot, the utmost extent. 

icU lets 

BoBDKB, the edge of any thing. 

^^^^' Conranitf the limit, or extreme border. 

FosM, the outline of any thing. 

er, al, ation greek. 

Lnrs; distance between two points. 

ar, al, ally Cubi^ a solid figure haying six equal 

Solid, heavy; distance between sur- square sides, 

feces. iCf ical 



JieetAJSQUt, a four-sided figure whose Sphere; a round solid body, as a 
opposite sides are equal and angles globe, 
right angles. teal, ieally 



BZBBCISE II. 
VAMK& OF QUALITDDS. 

CKLTia Straight; direct between two points. 

_ , . • CuRYedf bent between two points. 

SQUAMieyen,k»7ing four eqnal Bides p,,™,^^^, belongiBg to Uiat 

an our ng t angles. which hangs down, as a plumb 

ty 

Supemctaly belonging to the surfece. Oblique, inclined from a straight line. 

^y /y, ty 

^Qimed, adorned with figures. TVa^KysRSB, lying across. 

CiRCu/ar, pertaining to a circle. ConvEx, rounding like a ball 

BfooI, winding round a cylinder. CimoAVE, hollowed. 

SERPENTzn^, winding like a serpent 
LiNsa/, pertaining to lines. 
SouD, hard and firm. FonMotive, having power to give 

Flahe; level, even of surface. form. 

VLmonLOfEar, pertaining to a straight i>tRBOTton, the course of a body mov- 
line. ing in a &lTa\^\i\\ik^ 
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Mkagbi^ thin and lean« 

/y, nes8 

RoAK, a baj or Borrel color. 
Timid, fearful ; wanting courage. 

/y 

Fdcroe, sayage and crueL 
-er, est, ly^ ness 



PoisoNotM; haying the nature of poi- 
son ; impairing or destroying life. 



SAyAO^ partaking of the forest; wild 

uazsu 

Douxarie, pertaining to the house. 
GARNiYoaotM, feeding on flesh. 
GaAiaioyoaotM, feeding on grass. 
Bapaoioim^ giyen to plunder. 

ly, nets 

YoRAOiotM^ greedy in eating ; rayen- 
ous. 



BXBBOISB III. 



NAIOB OF AOnONS. 



GOTHia 

Obouoh, to stoop low. 

Does the dog crouch I 
TwiTTEB, to make quick trembling 

soundS) as the swallow. 

ed^ ing 

CeawLj to move by drawing the body 

along. 

edf ing 

Skulk, to lie in secret 
-ed^ inffy er 



Grunt, to murmur like a hog. 

8f ed, ing 

Hum, to make a sound like bees. 

edf ing 

Snap, to bite suddenly ; break short. 

edf ing 

Skip, to move with light leaps. 

edj ing^ er 

Swig, to drink with large draughts. 

ed, ing 

DuoK, to dip under water. 

«, ed, ing 

Wabblic, to shake the notes of song. 
8, ed, ing 



Jump, to bound by leaps. 

», ed, ing 

SoAMPEB, to run with irregular speed. 

ed, ing 

Start, to move suddenly from fright 

e d, ing 

Howi^ to cry like a dog mourning. 

ed, ing 

Flap, to move the wings. 

ed, ing, er 

Quack, to cry like a duck. 
Flounder, to toss as a horse in the 

mire. 

8, ed, ing 

Raven, to rage ; to devour eagerly. 

8, ed, ing, ou8 

CmRP, to make the noise of small 

birds. 

8, ed, ing 

Craungh, to crush in the mouth. 

es, ed, ing 

Fqisk, to skip as young animals. 

8, ed, ing 

Prance, to spring or bound as a spi- 

rited horse. 
8, ed, ing 
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stantly before tlie mind, and should be applied to all sub- 
jects. Quantity is the object of arithmetic and geometry. 



BXEB0I8S I. 



NAMES OF THINQ8. 



GOTHia 



Much, a heap ; great in quantity. 
DoLLAB, a Bilyer or gold coin worth 
one hundred cents. 

GELTia 

Bulk, size of any thing ; a part of a 

building jutting out 

. y, ine88f -head 

ScosEy a notch; a mark to count 

with; twenty. 
League; a distance of three miles. 

FBXNOH. 

CiPHEB, a mark in arithmetic denot- 
ing the abseuce of quantity. 

Tally, a piece of wood on which 
notches stand for numbers. 

Dozen, twelve in number. 



QoAvrity, so mnch ; any thing that 
can be measured. 

Dime, a silver coin, the tenth part of 
a dollar. 

Cent, a copper coin, the one hun- 
dredth part of a dollar. 

Tdebce, a third ; a cask that is the 
third of a pipe. 

LATIN. 

MAGNifiM^i?, extent or size. 

Size, bulk or extent. 

^^ETENston, the act of extending ; the 

dimensions of a thing. 
Z)/MEN8i')7», the extent of a body; 

length, breadth and thickness. 
QuABTEB, the fourth part 
OuNCJE, a weight of different value. 
Pound, weight; a weight of twelve 

or sixteen ounces. 



EXERCISE II 



NAMES OF QUALITIES. 



GOTHia 



Much, a heap ; great in quantity. 
Odd, not even ; not divisible into 
equal parts. 



FRENOH. 



GoFiouB^ in great quantity or plenty. 
Ii/,ne98 



^TiRE, having all its parts. 
ComposiTE, made up of parts ; divisl 
ble by a number greater than oue. 



LATIN. 



SspARAbU, that may be removed from 

the rest 
/„ 
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S^ABATi, diridod from Um rest Fftna, of yalae ; a number diyuible 

Jmmkssi; unboanded ; great. only by one. 

FKAcnos«4 belonging to fractions^ or CAXDnroi, cliie^ primary, as one. 

parts of nnmberSb OkdtsoI, belonging to order ; denot- 

Dbcoco^ belonging to the tenth; ing order, as first 

numbered by ten. 

BZBBCISB III. 

SAMMs or AOnOHB. 

CKLTML LATIN. 

SCO... to Boteh to eoont iriOi: to ^j,,^ ^^ ,^j^ ^^^^ 

mark for duppine. , . 
,. ^^ ^ ^ed,tng 

*» «^ *^ QonavTR, to cast together ; to sum 

FEKKGH. np ; to value. 

Tally, to number by notehes; to J>^o:ssTRate, to show; to prove be 

tigree. yond doubt 

«, ed; iftff ', ^ *^ 

Mkasl^k^ to stretch ; to find the qnan- Solvi, to loose ; to dear up difficult 

tity of a thing. questions. 

g, ed; ing «. < *^ 

Count, to number by telling; to sum Quarter, to divide into four parts. 

up. «, «i *nff 

g^ ed^ ing Arouio), to have in abundance. 

Calculo^, to reckon with pebbles ; to ^ *^» *^9 

count /SePARATE, to divide from the rest 
t,ed,ing 9,ed,ing 



FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

FLAOE. 

Place is where any thing is. It comes up to view when- 
ever we think of any object, and requires to be carefully 
observed. The knowledge of place is important. Geogra- 
phy is mainly occupied with places on the earth's surface. 
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BZBBOISB I. 

NAMEB OF THOrOS. 

GOTHia FRKNOH. 

Placo; where any thiDg is. 
IThDKB, on the nether side ; beneath J^jstanok, space between two plaoei. 

something else. Smjotion, location in place. 

-BflLow, by the low in place ; under Prestan, near at hand ; hard by. 

or low down. 
Ajteb, behind in place. 

Here, m this place. Looflrfiofi> the act of placing ; a par- 

On, in conUct with the npper snr- ticnlar situation. 

face * npon. Position, a location ; a relative place. 

Spot; a small place, or extent Sm; the local position of a place. 

Ijowanets, state of being high. Eix^AtUm, the act of raising ; a high 

position. 
In^Titude^ the state of being high. 

BZBBOISB II. 
NAMB8 OF QUALITIES. 

aoDna latin. 

Ahkaotv across or obUqne in place. ^^^^^ belonging to what is laid ; be- 

longing to place. 



fbenooo. 



■ly, ity 



jRenoTEf distant in place. 

JHmant, remote in place ; far be- ht *»*«* 

tween. SecLUDedj shut off in place ; secret. 

iS^TiBBD, sedaded in place. Pbiyati^ stripped of company ; sep- 

SeoKST, separated ; hid. arate. 

SeQiTESfTKB/ed, sedaded. Public, open to alL 

Sacred, holy or venerable. ly, ity 



BXBBOISB III. 

MAXES OF AOnONB. 

CKyiHia FRENCH. 

Pui; to set or plant - Place; to settle in some place. 
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DtTXKOXNT, incliniDg outward. 
ObftYKBOENT, incliniDg inward. 

GRSXK. 

ParalLKL, side by Bide ; equally dis- 
tant at every point 



HoBizoifTa/, pertaining to the haA 

zon ; parallel with it. 
/y 



BZBBCISB III 



NA1IB8 OF AOnOMB. 



FRKNGH. 

CompAsa, to stretch round; to enyi- 

ron. 
«, ed, ing 



LATDr. 



FoBic, to gire shape to any thing. 
a, d; ing, er 



^nr 



-, «, ed, ing 



Bound, to limit ; to mark the outline. 

«, ed, ing 

TEBMixa^tf, to make an end. 

8f ed, ing 

Border, to confine with an edge. 

», ed, ing 

^urRouND, to inclose, encompass. 
^nvmoN, to encompass. 
Limit, to bound. 

«, ed, ing 

Figure, to mould into a figure. 

8, ed, ing 

CiroLE, to go round ; to inclose. 
s, ed, ing 



Re , 9, ed, ing, er 

Mis , 9, ed, ing — 

In ^ «, ed, ing 



En- 



-, to close within. 



-«, ed,ing 



Jjont, to draw, or bound with linea 
1; ed, ing 



-,s,ed, ing 



Under 

SoLiDiFT, to make solid, as water into 
ice. 

et, ed, ing 

Curve, to bend into a curye. 

s, ed, ing 

ConrmiR, to inclose or bound. 
8, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

Sphere, to form into roundness. 

8, ed, ing 

Cube, to form into a cube ; to raise a 

number to the third power. 
8, ed, ing 



FIFTY-FIFTH STUDY. 



QUANTITY. 



Quantity is any thing that can be measured. It is the 
answer to the question, How much ? It comes up con- 



\ 



a 
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CBXTury, a period of one hundred ihwAirr, a point of time. 

years. 'y 

Era, a point of time from which na- Ihtkrdii, time between two eyents. 

tions reckon. 

GBEKK* 

Fdture, that is to be ; after now. 

ity Epoch, a stop ; a fixed point in time ; 

Calendab, a register of time. also the space between eras. 

Dati^ the time of an event Pmon, round about ; then a portion 

I>URATioir, continuanee in time. of time. 

Iniennaaionf ceasing between ; inter- icalj ieally 

yening time. Tkbm, the time which anything lasts; 

Hoiaonv the smallest division of time. the limits of a thing's duration. 

XXEBOISB II. 
NAXIS OF QUAUTIBS. 

ooTHia ^n^EDENT, goiug bcforc in time. 

TVafMiEMT, passing away; lasting a 
Fuarmgr, p assing a way. ^^^^ ^^^ 

^ TramaoBYy abiding a short time. 

FBXNCH. '*^** ; 

MoMENTABT, lasting an instant. 
Bbeef, of short duration. InaTAvtaneout, done in a moment 

^y ^ ^ Annua/, yearly. 

Comvuual, proceeding without ceas- jBi'bnnial, lasting two years. 

"*& PtffEXNiAL, lasting from year to year. 

/y —^ iniTiAL, relating to the beginning. 

PerPEroa/, lasting through time. PuNorua/, pertaining to a point; at 

'y the point of time. 
Geaduo/, pertaining to steps ; advanc- ,Sm5skquent, following after in time, 
ing slowly. ly 

i^'^' DiURNo/, relating to the day, daily. 

Pbiob, first in the order of time. NooruRNa/, relating to the night 

ArUeaiOB^ before in time. TsMPona/, relating to time. 

BZEBOISS III. 
NAHEB OF ACTIONS. 

FBENOQO. PerFVTv ATEf to continuc from time to 

CfownxtUE, to proceed on in time. ^™®- 

1^ ed, ing ""> ^^^ *"^ 
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SxPABATi, diyided from the rest Pbdcb, of yalue ; a number diyidble 

IrmucssE, unbounded ; great only by one. 

Fractiono/, belonging to fractions, or CasdiscU, cliie^ primary, as one. 

parts of numbers. OaDiNa^ belonging to order ; denot- 

DccDia/, belonging to the tenth ; ing order, as first 

numbered by ten. 

BXEBCISE III. 

NAMES OF AOnONB. 

OELTia LATIN. 

SooEE. to notch to count wi&; to ^^^^ ^o stretch out 

mark for chippmir. , . 

, . *^2l__ ^ ** *^ 

«, ea, tng CompuTE, to cast together; to sum 

FRENOH. up ; to value. 

Tally, to number by notches; to ^^omtKote, to show; to prove be 

agree. yond doubt 

«, ed, hig '» ^ »«^ 

Measure, to stretch ; to find the quan- Solve, to loose ; to dear up difficult 

tity of a thing. questions. 

s, ed, ing *» «<4 % 

Count, to number by telling; to sum Quarter, to divide into four parts. 

up. *» ^^ ^'^9 

.(j^ f^ ing Abound, to have in abundance. 

CALCULa^f, to reckon with pebbles ; to *» ^^> ^''^9 

count iScPARATE, to divide from the rest 

«, ed, ing «i ^^ ^^9 



FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

PLACE. 

Place is where any thing is. It comes up to view when- 
ever we think of any object, and requires to be carefully 
observed. The knowledge of place is important. Geograr 
phy is mainly occupied with places on the earth's surface. 



I 
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BXBBOISE I. 

NAIOS OF THINGS. 

OOTHia FBENOH. 

Flaoe; where any thing is. 
CTnDER, on the nether side ; beneath i>tsTANOE, space between two places. 

something else. Qmjatum, location in place. 

-BfflLow, by the low in place ; under PresEST, near at hand ; hard by. 

or low down. 
After, behind in place. 

Here, in this place. Loortion^ the act of placing ; a par- 

On, m contact with the upper sur- ticular situation. 

face • upon. PosmoN, a location ; a relative place. 

Bpoi^ a small place, or extent Site, the local position of a place. 

JjomnesSf state of being high. BLEVATion^ the act of raising ; a high 

position. 
ALTittide, the state of being high. 

BXEBOISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALinES. 

OOTHXa LATIN. 

Askant^ across or oblique in place. ^^^^> belonging to what is laid ; be- 

longing to place. 



FRENCH. 



-/y, ity 



JRenoTE, distant in place. 

JHffrant, remote in place ; far be- ^y, ne's 

tween. SecLxnyed, shut off in place ; secret 

ReriBXDf secluded in place. Peiyate^ stripped of company ; sep- 

SeoBxr, separated ; hid. arate. 

SequESTEBed, secluded. PusLte, open to all. 

Sacred, holy or yenerable. ly, ity 



BXEBOISB III. 

NAMES OF AOnONS. 

GOTHia niENOH. 

Pci; to set or plant Flaoi^ to settle in some plao«. 
— 9, ing «. «4 «»«^ 
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^nDURi; to last long; to oontinae. latdt. 

— ea, ng — Date, to mark the time of any thing 

Chboniglk to register facts m the j . 

. 9f cdf tng • 

order of time. 



Ante , Bf edf ing 



o a\ii A • X- Postpone^ to put off : to delay tin a 

tsucGEKD, to follow after m time. ^ ^ . . 

, . future time. 
*, ed, tng 



FIFTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

COLOB. 

Color is closely connected witli light and all that ii 
pleasant in knowledge. It is a sensation produced bj 
light, and one of the most agreeable with which we are 
acquainted. Colob is the material of the beautiM art 
called painting. 

BZEBCISE I. 
NAHIS OF 00L0B8. 



Pine, a light cheerful red. 

FRENOH. 



OKLTio. Sombre, a shade ; dusky. 

Grizzle, a gray color. 

y 



LATIN. 



BiSTer, a dark brown paint. 
Tone, the harmony of light and shad^ 

Carmine, a crimson color made from in painting. 

the cochineal insect. 
Violet, a compoimd color, composed 

of blue and red. Color, a property of light 

Orange, a compound color, composed ^** 

of red and yellow. Indigo, a kind of blue prepared from 

Scarlet, a rich bright red. the indigo plant 

Crimson, a deep red tinged with blue. ITltra-marinb, a mineral color formed 

Purple, a rich deep color, composed from the lapis lazuli ; it is a beau* 

of red and blue. tiful sky-blue. 

Tint, the tinge of a color. Tinge, a slight color or dye. 
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EZIBOISB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONB. 

fSENOoEL MoY^ to ohuige plaee. 

1, edf ing 

3 bubble up; to move. ^^ ^^^^ 

d,xng,er jj^^ ^^ 



to ferment OP lighten with j^„^__^^^ ^^^ 



AccxLESLate^ to hasten to; to eanie to 



L 

8, ed, ing ^^^^ ^^'^ 

, to delay ; to hinder motion. , . 

' , . ^J ^ ^d, tng 

», ea^ tng JDetoEsm, to come down. 

^ to .eparate the demento ^^^ 

^y- A,oEsi>. to go trp. 

i,ed,tng i,td,ing 

iT». to move round. jj, ^ ^ ^ . 



«* i-V IHo^ io d*p»t'from «,!». rule. 

^, ed, ing 



LATIN. 



JieBoxmDf to bound or spring back. 

rr, to boil ; to excite internal 8, ed, ing 

on by heat. iHtruRB, to trouble. 

-9, ed, ing s, ed, ing 

i; to shake irregularly. PtfrrunB, to agitate fnllj. 
•9, ed, ing, or 9, ed, ing 



SIXTIETH STUDY. 
BPntrruAL beings. 

jf is not the only intelligent being in the tmiverse. 
3ible reveals the existence of good and bad angels. 

SXBBOISB I. 
NAMB OF SPOtlTUAL BEXNGfl. 

Gomia Is the devil the leader of &lleii 

one who slanders; a wicked angels f 
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Fnans a hator of good ; the deyiL Angbl^ a messenger ; a good spirit 
M, uA, %*hne99 i, iV, ical 



HEBREW. 

Dkmox, an eyil or dark spiriL Serafh, an angel of the highest order. 

1^ mk; imeal Cherub, an angel of the second rank. 

SIXTY -FIRST STUDY. 

IMAGINABY BEIKOS. 

Max has peopled every spot of the earth with imaginary 
creatures. He has made them after his own fancies, and 
given them homes in the air, the water, and in the solid 
land. Poets have been active in this strange work. 

BZBBOISB I. 

HAMB or FBR80IIS AND THDroa. 
GOTHIO. LATIN. 

Fairt, a small imaginary being with Ntmph, a goddess of the moontaiiiB, 
the human form. YaUeys^ or waters. 






queen, 4ike 1^, ean 

FuRT, a goddess of yengeance. 

OSLTia 

Hag, a witch ; an old ngly woman. greek. 

YBxsca, Naio^ that which flows; a water* 

nymph. 
Stlph, a light imaginary being dwell- gg 

ing in the air. 0RBa4 one of the mountains; a monn- 

-^— /iAr« ' tain nymph. 

Goblin, an imaginary firightfnl phan. 

tom. 

CHAPTER XV. 

GOD. 

Nature conducts to the Creator. God is the end of all 
studj as well as the source of all life. He is known to us 
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ia three ways: by his tvorks^ by Providence, and by the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GOD. 

The nature, names and titles of God are chiefly made 
known to us in the Bible. Some of those which are Saxon 
have been already given. 

BZBBOISB I. 
NAMES OF OOD. 

u^-njjf^ Creatot, the Being who creates; 

God. 
Tbinitt, three in one : three persons Presebver, the Being who keeps all 
in one God. things safe. 

Is the Trinity made known in ReDERuer, one who ransoms; Jesus 
the Bible? Christ. 



SIXTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are wonderful, and form the best 
part of human knowledge. Their names are like so many 
lights to the soul. 

BZBBOISB I. 
NAHES OF ATTBIBUTES. 

FRENCH. Justice, that attribute by which God 

Merot, that benevolence which leads ^oea right, requires right, and main- 
God to pardon sin for the sake of tains right. 

/^ • i. LATIN. 

Christ. 

-/«/, fulli/f fulness ExERNi^y, endless existence. 



Gjkaoi^ free benevolence ; favor to /nFiNrrr, not bounded ; beyond meSf- 
aiimers. sure. 
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OwfuaeniM, the attribate by whieh tribute by whioh God sees the end 

Ood knows all thinga from the beginniDg. 

OmiPKBEXCEy the attribute bj which InTKLu.QKSCE, the attribute bj which 

God is in eyery place. God knows all things. 

OKKiPiytenee, the attribute bj which CuaoENcy^mildocfis; disposition to for- 

God can do all things that He give* 

pleases. Unitt, onenesa 
Preaaenee, foreknowledge; that at- 

EZBRCISB II. 
NAXBB OF QUALinBS. 

TBJBxaa. OitsmcserU, all-knowing. 

_ , . , OMNiPMS«n^ every where present 

trnOHANQKoW*; not given to change, OuNiPOTen^. all-powerfuL 

or without p ow er to ch ange. /^mortal, not mortal; not disposed 

"j «j. **!** • V.4. ^x. 4. A A ^ ^®**^ ^^ change. 
JusT^ according to right ; the standard . ° 

. ° IrtYisiBLK, not visible ; unseen by the 



'y 



senses. 



stood. 

I^TIN. 



Graoioim, favor or good-will seen in 

•fts. ^' ^^ 

° , inTKLLiGw^, possessing the power of 

kooTirledfire 
ExKRNa/, without beginning or end ^ .^i* . !• -^ <• :• j 

- . , o o iniiNrrE, without hmits ; unbounded, 

of existence. , 

y HOC 

InscRvrable, that may not be under- „ , ^ -i * „ . „ ., ^ 

^^^^^ •" PerrEfTtt complete and full in all that 

is good. 

Univebso/, belonging to the whole. 

SuprmsXf highest in authority. Imisxrrablef not subject to change. 

acy Triune, the three in one. 

CBBATtvtf, having the power to create. imiiAOULo^, spotless, pure. 

SIXTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

BELATIONS OF OOD TO MAN. 

Eelations form the links of life and all that is desirable 
in it. The relations of God to man are interesting beyond 
all expression. Life and death are ever suspended upon 
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in three ways: by his vxyrJcs^ by Providence, and by the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GOD. 

The nature, names and titles of God are chiefly made 
known to us in the Bible. Some of those which are Saxon 
have been already given. 

BZBBOISE I. 
NAMES OF GOD. 

i^YiN. Creatot, the Being who creates; 

God. 
Tbinitt, three in one : three persons Peesebver, the Being who keeps all 
in one God. things safe. 

Is the Trinity made known in ReDEzner, one who ransoms; Jesus 
the Bible? Christ 



SIXTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are wonderful, and form the best 
part of human knowledge. Their names are like so many 
lights to the soul. 

EZEBOISE I. 
NAHES OF ATTRIBUTES. 

FBENOH. Justice, that attribute by which God 
Merot, that benevolence which leads ^o^s right, requires right, and main- 
God to pardon sin for the sake of tai^s "ght 
Christ. ^™- 

-fulf fully^ fidneftt ExERNi^y, endless existence. 



G&Aoi; free benevolence ; favor to /nFmrrr, not bounded ; beyond mea- 
sinners. sure. 
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SAHcn/y, to make holy. ReDvatf to pnrchase from slayery or 

j; ed, ing am. 

JuDQi^ to hear and detennine. «f «i ing 



«, ed^ ing Ato^fz^ to make one ; unite in friend- 



RxvKAL, to disdoee or make known. ship. 

», ed; ing 9^ ed, ing 

Puxisn, to afflict for crime. ProFinATi^ to turn towards ; to ap- 

et, edf ing pease and reconcile. 

Mediate to reconcile in any way. a; ed, ing 



^ ed, ing IniercEOE, to go between ; to plead 

Satk, to rescne from danger. for the offending. 
-#, edf ing », ed, ing 



Anodti, to pour oil upon ; to set Yiyift, to make alive ; endow with 

apart for a sacred purpose. life. 

• a, ed, ing 1, ed, ing 

ReQxnTEfto repay good or evil; re- 

Gbkatb, to make or form, as the world. . ^j 2^^ 

_!->£• s,ed,tng 

«f «*» *ng CimDKMN, to damn, or OTonounoe 

Govern, to rule affairs, as those of 

• ^ wrong. 

the world, _, ^ . ^ 

. «, ed, tng 

J, edf tng 



SIXTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE ABODE OF €K)D. 

Heaven is tlie common name by wliicli the abode of 
God is known among men. The place is glorious, the 
state is kingly. 

SIXTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

LAST THINGS. 

The last things of life have an importance for man above 
all others. Such are death, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment and eternity. In these we have the last of 
earth, and the first of the unseen world. 
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them. If we know them and revere them, it will be well 
with us. 

BZXBOISE I. 
NAMBB OF QOD*S BELATIONB TO TO. 

TBXSGB. Gk>y]EBNor, the Ruler of all things ; 

^ . . , the King of angels and men. 

JUsDiATor, one who comes between, ^ v v i. i_ ^i. 

- ., ., ., . ^rZ JieDVKKer, one who buys back ; the 

to reconcile: the reconciler of God « . * . 

, Saviour of sinners. 

. . . , JisuSy he who saves and makes happy. 

^ ^* . 7T. -r PrctBvakTwm, the act of appeasing; 

Savioub. one who delivers; Jesus .,. ,. '^'^ ° 

. P * reconcihation. 

, , , . IntercEasor, one who pleads for an- 

JuDGi^ one who compares and deter- , -^ 

mines. 

LATIN. GREEK. 

Cbxatot, the Maker of man and all Christ, the anointed one ; Jesus^ as 
things. Saviour of sinners. 

BXBBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

IBXNGH. BENiGNan^, kind and good. 

HxDiATORto/, belonging to a mediator. ^y 

UsBOLful, fuU of compassion for sin- Prornious, appeased and inclined to 

ners. mercy. 

ly, neu ly 

G&AOioiM^ abounding in favor for the PropincUaryj having power to ap- 

guilty. pease and satisfy. 
ly, nes8 in^eroBSSory, of the nature of inter* 

YiGABiouB, acting for another. 

B XEBOISB III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

nuENOH. 220OONOILE, to Call back into union; 

JuBiXFT, to make or prove to be just ^ make friends. 

ed, ing : «. «* »«^ 
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QASonfyt to make holy. ReDVEMf to purchase from slaYeij or 

«, ed, ing siiL 

Judge, to hear and determine. «, «i ing 



■j; edy ing AtOKE^ to make one ; unite in friend- 



RxvxAL, to disclose or make known. ship. 

«, «4 ing 9^ ed, ing 

PuNisn, to afflict for crime. jProraiATi^ to turn towards ; to ap- 

eSf ed, ing -^— pease and reconcile. 

Mediate to reconcile in any way. s, ed, ing 



«, «d, ing IntercKDZ, to go between ; to plead 

Sayk, to rescue from danger. for the offending. 
-#, edf ing «, ed, ing 



Anoint, to pour oil upon ; to set YiyiFr, to make aliye ; endow with 

apart for a sacred purpose. life. 
• a, ed, ing s, ed, ing 



LATIN. 



BeQUTCE, to repay good or evil; re- 

Obeati^ to make or form, as the world. ^ , . 

Zg^i^ ^«^««^ 

"Z . , « . , . CimDEMN, to damn, or THronounoe 
Govern, to rule affairs, as those of 

., ,-. wrong. 

the world, . ^ • 

. ^j . ^ ^ **Hf 

9, ea, tng 



SIXTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE ABODE OF GOD. 

Heaven is the common name by wliich the abode of 
God is known among men. The place is glorious, the 
state is kingly. 

SIXTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
LAST THINGS. 

The last things of life have an importance for man above 
all others. Such are death, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment and eternity. In these we have the last of 
earth, and the first of the unseen world. 
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Teacher being Gk)cL The one language which was intro- 
duced into the world in this way, has undergone many 
changes, and now presents about three thousand varieties. 
Language is the only true history of man. 

EXBBOISEI. 
NAMES OF THnrGS XXBKAOED IN LANGUAGE. 

FKENOH. ExGLAMAtiofif a mark that is lued to 

point off words or sentences ex- 

hAXQuage, the prodnct of the tongue ; pressing emotion. 

the system of sounds by which onr ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^y^^^ 
thoughts are known. 

SsMTENee, that which is thought; two gbeek. 

or more words by which we say ^^i^phabet, the name of the letters of 

something. ^ language. 

4ial, tially ^^^ ^^^y 



Letteb, a sign of a sound. CJomma, that which cuts off; a mark 

Dicnonary, the words of a language, ^^^ separates parts of a sentence 

arranged according to the alphabet, ^^^^^^ connected. 

speUed correcUy and defined. ^^^^^ ^ member ; a mark tiiat sep- 

j^.jjjj^ arates parts of a sentence that are 

complete. 

LiNGnt«^, one skilled in languages. /SfemtooLON, half a colon ; a mark 

ical that separates parts of a sentence 

LiNGua/, pertaining to the tongue. that are complete but connected. 

AnncuLo^on^ the act of joining the PmoD, a circuit; a point that marks 

organs of speech to form sound. the end of a complete sentence. 

ProNUNciA^um^ the act of uttering Obthogkapht, correct writing; the 

words so as to give the right sound art of writing words correctly. 

to each letter in a word. Obthoeft, correct speaking ; the 

DitCBJEPKncyf a breaking apart ; dis- speaking of words correctly. 

agreement. ihriMOLOGT, the true account of words. 
Oomposttum^ the arranging of thought Grammab, a letter ; the art of build- 
in language. ing sentences. 
PuNCTUAiion^ the dividing written ica/, ically 



language into sentences and parts Ifn ico/, ically 

of sentenees. RHEroaic, the art of speaking and 
hUenoQjJtion^ a mark which shows writing tastefully. 

when a question is asked. ian^ <rf, ull^ — 
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ApnoYM, to prove to be true ; to "Ektkr, to go within ; to pass into i 

like and accept place, as heaven. 

1, ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

Banibh, to put under a ban ; to con- 
demn to exile. latin. 

M, edf ing, ment OoriDZiDX, to disapproYe ; to titter > 

DepART, to separate ; to banish from sentence of pnnirfiment. 

good. 9, ed, ing 

f edf ing - 

CHAPTER XVI. 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Man is bom to knowledge as an inheritance, and soon 
begins to prepare to enter upon its possession. The mind 
is ever inquiring, or making excursions in search of the 
unknown. Materials are collected, and after years of toU, 
they are reduced to certain forms. Arts and sciences are 
classified. They are systematic forms of knowledge 

1. The knowledge of language. 

2. The knowledge of form and quantity. 

3. The knowledge of human pursuits. 

4. The knowledge of nature. 
6. The knowledge of time — ^history and chronology/ 

6. The knowledge of events — ^philosophy. 

7. The knowledge of taste and imagination. 

8. The knowledge of man. 

9. The knowledge of God. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It is wisely regarded as a Divine gift, the first 
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Laxdtizi^ to give to foreign words TransLArm^to bear across ; to render 

Latin terminations. into another language. 
», ed, ing 1^ ed^ ing 



SIXTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

THE KKOWLEDGB OF QUANTITT. 

A KJi^owLEDGE of form and quantity is very important. 
The Greeks regarded it as the perfection of wisdom. 
Pythagoras wrote over his school, "Let no one enter here 
ignorant of geometry." 



BXBBOISB I. 



KAMB OF THINGS. 



FKEETGH. 

NuMBKB, a sign of quantity. 
FiouBEy a character or number in 

arithmetic 
OiFHEB, a character like an o, which 

is the sign of nothing. 
Stakdabd, that which is fixed, as a 

rule or measure. 

LATIN. 

Quantitt, how much ; that which can 

be measured; 
Abac08» an instrument for counting 

readily. 
Unit, one. 

y 

DioiT, a number under ten. 
MKNSUBa^ion^ the act of measuring ; 

the act of finding the magnitude of 

any thing; 
NoTA/ton^ the act of writing quantity 

in figures. 



NuMXBAfum^ the act of reading quan- 
tity written in figures. 

ADDi/um, the act of summing up any 
thing. 

/Sfv^TSAO^ion, the act of taking one 
number from another. 

MuLTEPLiOA^ion^ the act of increasing 
one number as often as there are 
units in another. 

J>iYiBi0N, the act of finding how often 
one number is contained in another. 

Plxts, a mark denoting addition. 

Minus, a mark denoting subtraction. 

GSEEK. 

Abithiib<{0| belonging to numbers; 

the knowledge of numbers. 

aZ, ian 

GxoMETry, the measuring of the earth ; 

the knowledge of lines, surfaces and 

solids. 
citffk ecd 
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Lkxioon, a book oontaining the SylhJLBiXf a word, or so mnch of out 

words of a langaage arranged as can be sounded at onee. 

according to the alphabet^ with Idiom; a way of expression peculitr 

the spelling and meaning. to a langui^e. 

PerioVf a complete sentence. atie, (UiecUly ■ 

ParooRAPB, a part of langaage relat- JHoLsaT, a form of langaage peculiar 

ing to a distinct point to a section of coantry. 

BZEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUAUnSB OF THINGB DrCLUDED IN LANGUAGE. 

FBENGH. ConassB, brief or short. 

, . (y» ***** 

FiGUEATtV^f, representmg sometlung Tdmid, swelling in sound, 
else by resemblance. y^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

ly 



Pboyerbio/, pertaining to a proverb. 



Ambiguous, having two or more 



. , . . meanings. 

IfUerROQAitve, denoting a question. «. -.x.* * i 

* . ® ^ - VoLUMiN<w««L consisting of Yolame. 

mPERATtvtf, expressing a command. ^ , -, , . ^ ^ 

' ^ ^ Equtvogai^ of doubtful meaning. 

LEaibUf that may be read. 



LATIN. 



II f that may not 



LjteboI, according to the letter. Cogs ate, bom together ; allied in at. 

ly terance. 

NoMTNoZ, pertaining to names. £JxcLAiiAtort/, of the nature of emo- 

Turgid, swelling out ; big with words. tion. 

li/f n€88 -DtfOLARA-ni;*, expressing an assertioiL 



EXERCISE III. 
NAMES OF ACmONS APPROPRIATE TO LANGUAGE. 

FRENCH. AMPLt/y, to make large ; to speak 

copiously. 
ComposE, to set in order, as words ^ ^ » ;^ 

in a sentence. SiGNt/y,to make signs; to make 

«, ed, ing \jiown by words! 

-DtsposK, to set or distribute orderly, ^ ^ ^ 

as words. 
«, ed^ ing latin. 



TVanxposE, to place across ; to change -Denote, to mark from ; to signify by 

the natural order. visible signs. 
i<, edf ing a, ed, ing . 
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SIXTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THB KNOWUBDOB OF HUMAN PUBSXTITB. 

The knowledge of human pursuits has greatly increased 
within the last one hundred years. It is now reduced to 
systems, and appears under distinct arts and sciences. 
Some of the leading terms may be presented. 

BZBBOISE I. 
ITAMBB OF "WHAT IB KMBBAOBD DT THK KNOWLKDOB OF HUMAN PUBftUm. 

fitENGH. BfATEBiA-MXDiOA, a branch of know- 

. . 1*^ ledge that treats of the substaneea 

VooATum. a caUing or purroit in hf e. ^^ ^ medicine. 

^ * *"y ^^*"^ ^^^ fr^"^ SuBOHiT, a branch of medical know- 

the pnrsmt of life. j^ , ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^^j^^ , 

^^'^T^^ ^^"^ '°^'' "*^""^ operations. 

mma or as. - . , Navigation, the art of conducting 

MKHANtei^ the fldenoe of motion and ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

forces. 

CAEFKNTry, the art of cutting, joining qbxksl 

and rearing buildings. 

SouM TAortci^ the science of military affairs 

Ship in battle. 

Masoni^, the art of working in stone Philanthbopt, the love of mankind. 

or brick. Misanthbopt, the hatred of mankind. 

IfiNiNO, the operation of digging into ABcmTEoruE]^ the art of constructing 

the earth for minerals. houses. 

Htdbopatht, a school of medicine 

^™'' that heals hy the use of water. 

OcooPA^on, the chief business of life. Hombopatht, a school of medicine 

BooNOMT, the management of affairs. ^^^ ^^^^ V medicines adapted to 

RoTATion, the act of turning; a sue- produce the same disease. 

cession of crops. Allopathy, a school of medicine that 

EzPBBiMKNT, a trial ; an operation de- cures by exciting another disease. 

signed for diseovery. Politu«^ the science of goYemment 
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XBB0I8B IL 



KAMMB or qoALonm, 



Cowrlesa, without being nnmbered. 
NuMCBte, belonging to number. 

al, ally 

WtABTmable, that may be meuured. 
Jm i y, fietf 



LATOf. 



IifTBGBa^ relating to a whole. 
Nmaaalf pertaining to numbers. 
Diymble, that ean be diyided. 

In 

In nnr aa uM AL, lew thaa any aarign- 
able qoantily. 



1ZBB0I8B III 



NAMIB OW AOnONB. 



GBLna 



PoAi; to puzsle with hard questions. 
«, ed, ing 



FBENOQ. 



Count, to number. 
-», ed, ing 



NuMBBB, to reckon by numbers. 

», ed, ing 

Measure, to find the value of any 

thing. 
», ed, ing 

LATIN. 

/noREASEy to grow in quantity or size. 

«, ed, ing 

Add, to increase by connecting one 
to another. 

a, ed, ing 

Augment, to increase in size or num- 
ber. 

«, ed, ing 



Gaiojlat^ to reckon up ; to find the 

yalne. 

^ ed, ing 

NuHSRAT^ to point oiBT figures and 

read them. 

«, ed, ing 

DtmNiBH, to make less. 
-eSf ed, ing 



Solve, to loosen ; to do and proye. 

», ed, ing 

NoTAT^ to mark, or write in num- 
bers, 

«, ed, ing 

MuLTiPLT, to fold numbers ; to increase 
one number as often as there are 
units in another. 

«, ed, ing 

/Sn&rBAOT, to draw or take one num- 
ber from another. 

«, ed, ing 

i>tyiDE, to find how often one number 
is contained in another. 

«, ed^ ing 
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SIXTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THH XKOWISDOB OF HUMAM PUBSXTITS. 

The knowledge of human pursuits has greatly increased 
within the last one hundred years. It is now reduced to 
systems, and appears under distinct arte and sciences. 
Some of the leading terms may be presented. 

BXEBOISE I. 



tfAMMB OF WHAT IB XKBBAOED IN TEOE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN PUBSUTIB. 



FKENOH. 

YooATton, a calling or pursuit in life. 
A -^, any calling aside from 

the pursuit of life. 
'EMPjjOYment, that which engages the 

mind or hands. 
Mbchanu^ the science of motion and 

forces. 
GABFENTry, the art of cutting, joining 

and rearing buildings. 

H6u9e 

Ship 

HASONry, the art of working in stone 

or brick. 
MnriNO, the operation of digging into 

the earth for minerals. 

LATIN. 

OoouPA^um, the chief business of life. 

EooNOMT, the management of affairs. 

RoTATtof^ the act of turning ; a suc- 
cession of crops. 

EzFEBixENT, a trial ; an operation de- 
•igned for disooyerj. 



Matkbia-medioa, a branch of know* 
ledge that treats of the substances 
used as medicine. 

SuBGEBT, a branch of medical know- 
ledge that treats of healing by 
manual operations. 

Navigation, the art of conducting 
yessels on the sea. 

GBEEK. 

TA(jrie8, the science of military affairs 

in battle. 
PmLANTHEOPT, thc lovc of mankind. 
MiBANTHBOPT, the hatred of mankind. 
Aeohiteoturi^ the art of constructing 

houses. 
Htdbopatht, a school of medicine 

that heals hy the use of water. 
HoHEOPATHT, E school of medicine 

that heals by medicines adapted to 

produce the same disease. 
Allopatht, a school of medicine that 

cures by exciting another disease. 
TouTieSf the science of goyemment. 
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XBB0I8B II. 



NAMBB OP QUAUTDBEI DTGLUDKD OT THX KNOWLEDGE OW HUMAN PUBSUTTB. 



rRENOH. 



SwDRsrary, requiring muoh Bitting. 
Meobamioo/, pertaining to machines, 
or mechanioa. 

LATIN. 

Fooo/, belonging to a point 
'PRAcmoabU, that may be done. 

Tm 

JSxpiantsNTal, belonging to experi- 
ment; known bj experience. 



PnAonoa/, belonging to practice. 
EooNOMiooi^ belonging to economy 

frugal in management 
QvRQioalf pertaining to surgery. 

GREEK. 

TAorie, pertaining to the art of war- 
fare. 

PmLANTHBOPie, pertaining to the love 
of man. 

AaomTEaruBa/, belonging to the art 
of house-building. 



BXERCISB III. 



NAMES OF KZFBESS AOnONB IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN PUBSUDB. 



FRENCH. 



Engagi^ to embark in any business. 
«, edf ing 



Sap, to undermine. 
«, ed, ing 



LATIN. 



Re- 
Bis- 



-, «, ed, ing — 
— , «, ed, ing 



Manage, to conduct any concern. 
«, edf ing 



ConriGUBi^ to dispose in a certam 

form. 
s, ed ing 



Civilize, to raise out of the savage i>iGE8T, to separate apart ; to arrange 

Btate. methodically. 
», edf ing «, ed, ing 



SEVENTIETH STUDY. 



THE KNOWLEDGE 07 NATUBE. 



The knowledge of natv^^ t^s^ b^eiL increasing for six 
thousand years. It is now \^9l ^"^ mTaasrj $s:^&*Q^^\^yKa^^ 
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of study. Some of the more commoii terms used in such 
studies, may be presented, defined and used. 

BXEBOISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGS INOLin>ED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATDRS. 

FRENCH. LoNGiTUDi^ the distance of a place 

from another, east or west 

GRAvtVy, the tendency of bodies to- Equator, the circle that incloses the 

wards each other on the earth and earth at equal distance from the 

in the heayens. poles. 

Chemistry, that branch of knowledge Map, a representation of a part or 

that treats of the elements of all whole of the earth. 

bodies. Chaet, a marine map. 
JjATiTude, the distance of a place on 

the earth, north or south of the greek. 

equator. 

•M- . -3 3 J. • 1 Geographt, that branch of knowledge 

Meridian, mid-day; a great circle xi. ^ j -i .^. r ^ .Z 

^x. 1- ii- 1 that describes the surface of the 

passing through the poles* , 

Zenith, the point over head. ^ a . x. ^ 

__ ^ . , , . , . , Topography, a description of a par- 

Tblesoopk an instrument by which .• i i 

\_ ^ ,. ^ ^ ticular place. 

we see at a great distance. * xv • * x-l i. 

^ Astronomy, the science of the heay- 

, .„.^ enly bodies. 

LATIN. "^ 

Geology, that branch of knowledge 
SoLSTioi^ the time when the sun seems that treats of the earth's structure. 

to stand still in his annual course. Mineralogy, the knowl^e of miner- 
QuA-^KANT, the fourth part of a circle • als. 

an instrument for taking the height Botany, the knowledge of plants. 

of heayenly bodies. Zoology, the knowledge of animals. 

^^rRAOTion,that which draws particles Meteorology, the knowledge of 

or bodies towards each other. changes in the air. 

ZoNi^ a diyision of the earth in regard Microsoope, an instrument by which 

to temperature. we see yery minute objects. 

EXEBOISB II 
NAMES OF QUALITIEB OF THINGS EMBRACED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. 

FRENCH. LatitudinoZ, belonging to latitude. 

CHBMioa/, belonging to chemistry. LongitddinoZ, belonging to longitude. 

/^ MRBIDlONal, \>C^OTi^lV^XQ «k\ei^TV^YWV 
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lATSa, 



AtnAcmve, drawing together. 

SouBTiTia/, belonging to a aolstioe. 

K<»OATDE.«A MoDging to the equator, q'^^j^ belonging to geology. 

MncDLALooicai^ belonging to mineral- 



ToFO€EAPmoai^ belonging to topogn* 
phy. 

AflTRONOMiooi^ belonging to astrono- 
my. 



ogy. 
GmooKAFmoal, belonging to geograr BorAHioai; pertaining to plants. 

V"J' ZoojjoQioal, belonging to animals 



BXBBCISB III. 



NAJCTS OF AOnOKS DrCLCJDKD DT XHB KNOWLKDCU OF HATOBB. 



SuBYBT, to examine and measure. 

«, ed, ing 

Rkgisteb, to record facts in a book. 

8, ed, ing 

CorrcspoNi), to suit together; to ex- 
change yiews. 
«, ed, ing 

Experiments to find out by triaL 

«, ed, ing 

OoIlat^ to lay together and compare. 
9, edy ing 



Map, to draw a portion or whole of 
the earth on a plane surface. 

1, ed, ing 

OfeEBVi^ to see attentively; tonotiea. 
and examine. 

«, ed^ ing 

Colixcr^ to gather by obseryation. 

«, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

AnxLYZR, to loose back; to resolye 
a body into its elements. 

«, ed, ing 

Theorize, to speculate. 
«, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-FIRST STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OP EVENTS. 

History unfolds a vast field of views to the mind. It 
extends over the past, and includes as objects, the countless 
events that have marked the actings of man. The life of 
the individual, family, society, nation and church, is re- 
called and seen again in its records. 
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EZBBCISE I. 
OW FSfiflOMB AND THmOS XMB&AOBD DT THX KNOWLKDOB OF EVKNTB. ' 

FBXNOH. TVafUAcnoNS, things driyen through ; 

the doings of a society. 
Mjmoib, memory; a kind of history XRADraoN, that which delivers; the 
that treats of the life of an indi- delivery of events from one to 
vidual or society. another, from age to age. 

Chkonicu^ a register of facts in the iifgnrOTioN, the act of establishing; 

order of time. something fixed by authority to 

^ ^ commemorate or benefit 

BeQiBTKR, carried down ; a written Tjcndknot, stretching towards ; direo- 

account of events. ti^n towards any thing. 

Manners, things handled; customs and ^E^jBRCwncy, a coming out of; a sud- 

morals. ^^jj occasion. 

Coins, wedges ; stamped money. Monumknt, that which reminds ; some 

Medals, things beaten ; pieces of met- ^j^g yfi^Q^ commemorates, as a 

al stamped with a device. statue. 

JouRNA^ a daily account of events. Ceremony, outward rite. 

Rite, the mode of performing service, Yact, that which is done. 

especially of religion. 

Customs, frequent use ; fixed manners. greek. 

Laugcao^ the product of the tongue j ^^^^ j^^^^ . . ^^ 

the outward growth and body of j^, ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

*'«»"8''*- an, ie, ical, usdUy 

ij^xiN. BiooRAPHT, the history of a life ; an 

individual memoir. 

i2eooBO^ called to mind ; a reg^ular «*, iced 

memoir of facts. Abghives, the place of ancient reo- 

— «^ er • ords^ or the records themselves. 



BXBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 



rBMSoa, NATuaa/, pertaining to nature. 

Super f ly 

Frequent, repeated; often happening. Un , ly 

Fmo/, pertaining to the end ; last Sacred, holy ; devoted to God. 
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Amgiknt, old ; that happened in for- 6bnTiNGxir<, depending on something 

mer times. else. 

MoDE&x, recent ; that happened in Cisua^ accidental ; not certain. 

recent times. ly 

Gknebo/, belonging to the whole ; OitDiNary, according to law. 

universal. Extra 

PARTicuLar, pertaining to a person, Dnic/W, terrible. 

or part of the whole. Flagrant; glaring; enonnonsljwicked. 

ly 

^™- TrafuiKst, passing away. 

Fabulous, of the nature of fable; fie- Auspioioiw, favorable in appearance. 



titious. ^y 



^y Feuci/oim, happy, prosperous. 



Fictitious, feigned, imaginary. Tranmory, continuing for a short 
/y . time. 

Portentous, foreshowing ill. ^ InmATory, introductory. 
ly ' Mutual^ acting by turns. 

Ominous, foreboding eviL ^y ; — 

ly nesM Usuo/, pertaining to use ; common. 



FoRTurroiif, happening as if by chance. J^tofase, apart from the temple; ir- 

/« reverent ; secular. 

MoMENTowjf, moving, or of great mo- PoLinoa/, pertaining to the city or 

ment. state. 

(7tmcoMiTAN<, accompanying. greek. 

(7oinoiDEN^ agreeing with. EccLESikstical, pertaining to the 

c« church. 

BXEBOISE III. 

NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

rRXNGH. Falsify, to make false ; to counterfeit 

«, edy ing 

Chronicle, to record in the order of Modify, to change the form. 

tinae. g^ ^^ jti^ 

«. edy %ng /mjuiRE, to seek into ; ask for trutL 

iJeGiSTER, to carry down ; to record ^ ed, ing 

in order. 

, ^ » '„ latin. 

«, CO, tng 

Journalize, to enter daily occurrences. /nfwTENE, to come between. 

«, ed, ing «, ed^ ing 
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SuperrvsTK, to come upon; to be added. TransActt to condaot or manage biun- 

«, ed, ing ness. 

ReooBSiy to write eyents in dne order. «, edy ing 



-8, edf ing j^lugidatb, to make clear. 



Classift, to arrange in classes. », ed, ing 



-8t ed, ing Co/uccr, to gather together. 



JSxpu>RE, to search for and discover. «, ed, ing 



-8, edf ing AcqumE, to gain ; to obtain or seek 



Annalize, to record yearly events. to. 

:«, ed, ing »» «* ^^ 

/ytsnruTK, to establish, 
-a, edying 



GREEK. 



iffiYESTiGATE, to inquire into. SgncHRomzE, to agree in time. 
8, ed, ing 8, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE REASONS OF THINOS. 

Man is not content to know things. He wishes to explain 
their existence : he strives to account for all events. Phi- 
losophy arises, and directs our attention to nature and man. 

BXBBOISE I. 

NAMES OF FEB80NB AND THINOS EMBRACED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF TEE REA- 
SONS OF THINGS. 

FRENCH. Chance, that which happens ; an un- 

known cause. 
HTDRAULtct^ the science of fluids in 

motion. ^™- 

ME0HANt««, the pcience of motions and Ermcs^ the science of social manners; 

forces. the knowledge of duty. 

Chemistrt, the science of the mutual Juribprudenoe, the science of law. 

changes in natural bodies^ not vis- Occasion, a falling or coming to ; an 

ible through the senses. incident 

Gaubi^ that which produces an erent Swsr, that which comes or happens. 

Principle, that from which a thing OireumsTAsoE, that which stands 

begins. around, or attends an event- 
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OoiluaqiaKin, that which follows a Philosopht, the lore of wiBdom; an 

cause ; an effect. explanation of the reasons of things 

ee M, ie, teal, ieaUy 

uln/tfCBDKKT, that which goes before. Omtologt, a discourse on the nature 

ce of all beings. 

Error, deyiation from truth. Cosmology, a discourse on the order * 

Essence, that which constitutes the and beauty of things, 

nature of a thing. AoousTtcx, the science of sounds. 

EfFEOSf that which is produced by Optima the science of light 

some cause. HTDROSTATtea; the science of fluids at 

GREEK. pest 

Ghbonologt, the science of time. FMEuiiATtVs^ the science of air or elas- 
teal tic fluids* 

■ XBB0I8B II. 
NAMES OF QUALITtXB. 

FBENOH. AhvusTj brokcu off; sudden. 

/y, nen 

Meohanioo/, pertaining t» forces or gj^inrojan/, indicating something be- 

mechamcs. ^^^^ ^^^^ 5^ ^^^ 

Chemico/, pertaining to chemistry. j^^j,,^^ happening without pUn. 
/mpORTANT, bearing on ; weighty. Afwi^ng, moving the passions. 

^** > ^ ""] , EBRONEoti«, of the nature of error; 

OcoAsioNa/, happening at times. wronff 

^GREEa6/«, accordant with pleasure. greek. 
Possible, that may be. 

Probable, that is likely. PmLOSopmca/, belonging to philoso- 

Tenablb, that may be held and de- P^J* ^^ the reasons of things, 

fended. Orno, pertaining to vision. 

latin. *^ ^ 

AoousTtc, pertaining to hearing, or 

ulrfvENTrnous, occurring with some- sounds, 
thing else. Chronologioo/, belonging to time. 

EXEBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACnONS. 

FRENCH. BsAsoN, to draw conclusions and 
Cause, to produce. "^^^ ""^^ ^}^ meaning of things. 
^, eO, tng • 
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JPomsac&l, beloDgmg to a poet. Allkgobjco^ belonging to an aUegoiy 

MTAFHonigg/, pertaining to a met- or fignratiye discourse. 
aphor, or implied resemblance. 

■ ZBBOISB III. 

NAxn or AonoMB. 

nxsaa, Poktize, to write as a poet 

SooLPTina^ to carve; to express bean- ' ^ 

ty in form. . _ ^___ 

■' LATIN. 

9, edf ing — ^ 

Paint, to lay on colors; to express C/ohipose, to arrange in order; to pro- 

beanty in colors. duce some work of art 

B, id, ing », ed, ing 

SfiQBAYS, to cnt into ; to express ConsTBuor, to arrange things so as to 

beanfy in dots or lines. form a building. 



-», ed, ing 9, ed, ing 



ImxATi; to copy some original Yxbsift, to make yerses ; to write in 

9, ed, ing musical language. 

OuGiNATBy to bring forth something », edy ing 



original Personift, to act under a mask ; to 

•if edf ing give to inanimate objects the prop- 



CkiATi; to form new combinationB. erties of human beings. 

edf ing — ^ < , ed, ing 



SETENTY-POURTH STUDY. 

KNOWLBDGB OF MAN. 

The great object of study, next to Q-od, is man. The 
soul is a treasury of wonders. The body is a work of mar- 
vellous wisdom, goodness and power. To know man, is to 
know the image of God on earth. 

18 



890 aruDixs in obthografht. 

1Z1B0I8XI. j 

I 

HAJCTS OW PBUOKS AND TBESOB PfltEAfiBD IN THB KEIOWUB>OB 09 lUXi i 



AntaowT, a cutting back ; that Ih«]M& 
MoEAUTT, the duties of social life. ^^ knowledge which treats of tb 

S«3rmi«N<, a thon^it exdted by fed- rtnictnre <rf the body. 

ing. ^ 

Loou^ the art of reasoning justly. P™iom)gt, a disoourse on the Jim 

• €i the Tanous parts of the bodiM 

n • I.* J* -Li* of Dlants and animals 

ReuQum, a binding again ; an obliga- 4«~*«> •-**» - 

tion to serve GJod in heart and 

life ; a dirae life. Phthoonomt, the science of knowing 

MoRALMt, one who writes on morals» ^® ™^^ ^ ^® ^^ 
or one who trusts to morality alone 

for salvation. Phrxnologt, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
"Etbxu, the science of human duty j^ 



and manners. Pbtgholoot, a discourse on the natoro 
HmcANiTT, the nature of man. of h^q gou]. 
Ini>j:cium, a leading in, or drawing ^'^ 



conclusions from principles. MetopsYsics, that which is beyond 
IkDXJcrion^ a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthrofologt, a discourse on human 
Entity, being or essence. nature. 

PauDWw^ wisdom combined with cau- Philoloqt, the knowledge of words. 

^OJL Philoloom', one skilled in the know- 

ledge of worda 

DaTKtie*, that branch of medicine Eihnoloot, the science which treats 

which treats of food. of the varieties of man. 

SZBBOISE II. 
HA1CE8 OF QUALUDB. 

jBxsoa. Mento^ pertaining to the mind. 

ly ..^ 

Mosa/, pertaining to human duties Religious, relating to rdigioi). 

and manners. /y, ne»s -.-^ 

TT^ — ty r. ^^—-^ i h% ^^ ^* 
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"Powae&l, belonging to a poet ALLMOOBieaif belonging to an aUegoiy 

MxTAFBOBietU, pertaining to a met- or figoratiye discourse, 
aphor, or implied resemblance. 

IZBBOISB III. 

NAxn or AonoMB. 

nxsaa, Poktize, to write as a poet 

SouLPTUBi; to carre; to express bean- ^ 

ty in form. . _ ^___ 

^ LATIN. 

9, ed, ing 

Paint, to lay on colors; to express C/ohipose, to arrange in order; to pro- 
beauty in colors. dnoe some work of art 

^ ed, ing », ed^ ing 

EnoisjLTK, to cut into ; to express C/onsTBUor, to arrange things so as to 

beauty in dots or lines. form a building. 



-», a( ing 9, edy ing 



JjUTATi; to copy some original Yxbsift, to make yerses ; to write in 

B^ edf ing musical language. 

Orioinatie, to bring forth something », «i ing 



original Persondt, to act under a mask ; to 

•j^ edf ing giye to inanimate objects the prop- 



Gbxati; to form new combinations. erties of human beings. 
1; ed, ing », ed, ing 



SETENTY-POURTH STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF MAN. 

The great object of study, next to Q-od, is man. The 
soul is a treasury of wonders. The body is a work of mar- 
vellous wisdom, goodness and power. To know man, is to 
know the image of God on earth. 

18 
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1ZEB0I8E I. 
NAJCTS OF PERSONS AND THINGS KKB&AGKD IN TEB KNOWLEDGX OV ION. 

FsxNGH. Afuaom, a cutting back ; that branch 

MoRAUTT, the duties of social life. "^ knowledge which treats of the 

SiSTiMiirt, a thought excited by feel- •trooture of the body. 

ing. ^' 

Uoic, the art of reasoning jtistly. Phtbioioot. a di«>oarse on the nses 

of the yarious parts of the bodies 

tan " a • 1 

ReLiQum, a binding again ; an obliga- P ^ 9ium 

tion to serve GJod in heart and ** 

life ; a divine life. PnTsiooNoiiT, the science of knowing 

MoRALM^, one who writes on morals, the mind fr om the face. 

or one who trusts to morality alone ** 

for salvation. Phrknoloqt, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
Etbics, the science of human duty i^ 

and manners. Psygholoot, a discourse on the nature 
HuMANiTT, the nature of man. ^f ^d^ goal. 
/nDucrion, a leading in, or drawing {gf 



conclusions from principles. MetapsY&ics, that which is beyond 

DeDVcrion, a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthropology, a discourse on human 

Entity, being or essence. nature. 

Prudbwcc, wisdom combined with cau- Philology, the knowledge of words. 

^^^ Philologw', one skilled in the know- 

GREEK. 13 f 3 

ledge of words. 
DusTviieSf that branch of medicine Ethnology, the science which treats 
which treats of food. of the varieties of man. 

SXBBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALrrncB. 

ji^ENOH. MsNTa/, pertaining to the mind. 

MoRo/, pertaining to human duties Religious, relating to religioQ. 

and manners. l^j> -n^Rs -.—. 

fy It : ^ l^J^ ne&% e. 



4 
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1ZBB0I8E II. 
NAMI8 OF QUALmSS. 

FBENGH. ReQ^jumuUe, renewed; bom of the 

__ 7 _x • • X j^ Spirit of God. 

Hatuso/, pertainiDg to nature. i> j j. , 3 j ,__ 

_ J V 1 • X T»_ • -RfTtjjjecL diBclosed; made known. 
J'roviDVNTia/, belonging to Provi- 

dence. fntmpff . 



MiRACULow^ Of the nature of a mir- P^o^^rt^ of the nature of fore- 

ade. knowledge. 

ly ^ 

iDOi^TRot^, of the nature of idolatry. T=^'«': onewhobelieves in one God. 

JuDAioa/, belonging to the worship ^ 

of the Jews. ^ 7» ^^^ 

Stbtematic^ consiBting of an orderly * 

arrangement; methodical Panthem*. one who believes in Na 

ture as God. 

i,4XiN. BiBLtcoZ, belonging to the Bible. 

PoLEMttf, warlike ; controyersiaL 

Sgufturo/, belonging to the Sacred al 

Scriptures ; according to the Bible. DnoAortc, adapted to teach ; doctrinaL 
Dbm^, one who belieyes in God only HEBMSNEunco/, pertaining to the ex- 
as seen in £Qs works. ' planation of an author, especially 
Ual the sacred writers. 



BXBBOISB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

FBENOB. JuBTiFT, to make or pronounce just. 

8f ed, ifig 

UmuoE, to make light; to give un- 
derstanding, j^^ 

^c4 ing 

JmierPKET, to explain the sense of insFiBE, to breathe into ; to influence 

words. and guide the mind in making 

9, edt ing known sacred truths. 

Sanotift, to make holy ; to purify «, ed, ing 

from sin. ExBoxysD, to lay open the meaning. 

-^ «i t«fl' », ed^ ing 
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RevxAL, to uneoTer and make knowiL ComuxHT, to cast in the mind ; to 

c, edf ing write explanatory notes. 

ReQvsKkATE^ to renew ; to form the 9, ed, ing 



heart to holiness. DimjCBA, to drive ; to debate in order 
1, edf ing to find the truth. 



QKKEE* 



uIdopt, to reoeiye a stranger as a 9, ed, ing 

son. 
1^ ed, ing 

CWlati, to laj together and compare. ProFHisT, to foretell future eyents; 

1, ed, ing to teach. 

Bxuasm, to inspect earefullj. a^ ed^ ing 

8,ed, ing 



SETENTY- S IXTH STUDY. 

NAMES OF PERSONS. 

Children now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the family to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name, and this had a meaning. There is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of God, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

SAXON. Robert, red-bearded. 

Ada, happy. Walter, wanderer. 

Eleanor, all-fruitful. -4/fred, all peace. 

Richard, richly honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 



# 
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, tmth-keepor. 
[lappy winner. 
[, defender of many. 

GOTHia 

E, the princess. 
, the little prineeas. 
^, our help. 
, one who is crowned. 
Ti^ a crowned woman, 
ne who nnrses. 
ardent of souL 
», well-reported, 
freeman. 

FRXNOH. 

beloved. 

jk, beantifQl altar. 
» olive-colored. 
LE, beantifol rose. 
D, elegant rose. 

LAHN. 

loble. 

S) increasing. 

i, strange. 

s, one who blesses. 

dear. 

avor. 

vemaL 

icrose. 

he violet. 

sace. 

loft-haired. 

>ft-haired woman. 

•^ the little soft-haired. 

joy. 



Mabgabr; a pearl 
MmANDA, admired. 
OuvxB, ihfi olive man. 
Blanghi^ the white or fSur one. 



Agatea, good. 
AoNES, chaste. 
Basil, kingly. 
Bebtha, bright. 
Gathabini^ pure. 
Ebasicub, worthy to be loved. 
EuGENXy nobly descended. 
TrnfiODORK^ a gift of €U>d. 
CTBUSy lord. 
Gbobge, a farmer. 
Helkn, one who pities. 
Matilda, stately. 
PnoEBE, light of life. 
Philemon, one who kisses. 
Philip, a lover of horses. 
SopmA, wisdom. 

HEBREW. 

Anna, kind. 
Jaices^ the supplanter. 
John, the grace and meroy of Jeho- 
vah. 
Madelinz^ noble indeed. 
. Ruts, trouble. 
Mart, a salt tear. 

M^itTWA, the bitter, or tronbled one 
Susan, a lily. 

Elizabeth, the honse of strength. 
Jonathan, the gift of God. 
Sarah, my lady. 
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Jtey^ALf to uncover and make known. CamMXsr, to east in the mind ; to 
«, ed, ing write explanatory notes. 



JSeGENEBATE, to renew ; to form the n, ed, ing 

heart to holiness. i>t«ou88, to driye ; to debate in order 

-«, ed^ ing to find the tmth. 



^DOPT, to receive a stranger as a «^ ed, ing 

son. 

^ edging 

OoIlute, to lay together and compare. PropHMY, to foretell future events ; 

», «d, ing to teach. 

JE^AMiNEy to inspect carefully. ^ ed, ing 

s, ed, ing 



SEVENTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

NAMES OF PBBS0K8. 

Children now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the family to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name, and this had a meaning. There is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of God, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

SAXON. Robert, red-bearded. 

Ada, happy. Walter, wanderer. 

Eleanor, all-fruitful. ^/fred, all peace. 

Richard, richly honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 
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As such, it maj be measured and its magnitude estimated. 
The English language has swelled to the number of EIGHTY 
THOUSAND words. These are divided into two groups — ^the 
radical and derivative. The radical words amount to about 
TEN THOUSAND. From these, the fifty thousand deriva- 
tive words have been formed by the aid of some TWO 
HUNDRED suflSjces and prefixes. 

The proportion of each of the elements composing our 
language has also been estimated, and has some interest 
for us. The Anglo-Saxon includes some twenty-three 
THOUSAND words ; the Gothic, five thousand ; the Celtic, 
FIVE HUNDRED ; the French, three thqusand ; and the 
Latin and Greek, forty thousand. 

The whole subject may now be presented in a tabular 
view, in which the outlines of the history and elements of 
our language may be readily traced. 

A tabular view of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



Name of the Enslish 
languase at differ- 
ent penodB. 



CxLTic, once the 
language of Great 
Britain. ' 



Anolo-Sajcon. 



AxOLO-DAinsH.-The 
Anrio-Saxon chan- 
ged by the Norse 
element. 

Anolo-Nobman 

Old EifOLUH. 



MxDOLB English. 



Modern English. 



Dates. 



B. C. A. D. 

1300 to 450. 



A. D. 

450 in part 
to 1066. 

836 to 1066. 



1017—1066. 

1066—1216. 
1216—1327. 

1327—1558. 

1558 to the 
present. 



Monarchs. 



From the first settle- 
ment of England by 
Celts flroro Ganl to the 
first invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the first Saxon 
invasion to the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

From the death of Ec- 
bert to the Battle of 
Hastings or Norman 
conquest. 

Canute. 



From the Conquest to 
the death of John. 

From the death of John 
to the death of Ed- 
ward II. 

From the death of Ed- 
ward II. to the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From Elizabeth to the 
present time. 



Name of the Elements 



Celtic. 

First Latin period. 



Anglo-Saxon.'^ 
Second Latin period. 

836. 
First Greek period. 
Gothic. 



Nobman-Fbbncr. 

Third Latin period. 
Second Greek period. 
Fbench. 

Fourth Latin period. 
Third Greek period. 
Miscellaneous. 



Proper- 
tfam. 



500 



23,000 



5,000 



8,000 



V ^^«f^ 



13* 
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jMAamry, a collection of sensible re- which something is represented 

presentations ; assemblage of im- beside what is evident, 

ages. EsTHETtcj^ the science of beauty and 

Sdolt, an extended expression in taste. 

which resemblance is traced ; ex- Poktrt, beautifal thought uttered ia 

pressed resemblance. musical language. 

'BKBaomncaHon^ the act of giving to ^icphont, agreeableness in uttering 

inanimate objects the properties of sounds, 

a person. MetapooR, something transferred ; im- 

DionoN, the style of language. plied resemblance. 

RHKTOBic^ forcible speech; thescienca 

GBKEE. ^£ beauty and force of utteranesi 

Allbgobt, a figuratiye discourse, in 

BZBBOISB II. 

NAicn or QUALiim. 

FBBTOH. Mvsnoai, belonging to musie. 

fy 

SouiPTUR«t formed or filshioned. j^^^^ ^p^^ ^^^. ^^^^ ^ 

Chaste, pure ; free from what is rough -to-ords. 

or barbarous. ConciSE, cut oflF; brie£ 

Delicate, fine and elegant ^^^^ ^^^^^ . ^^^^^£^6. 

iMiTATit;^?, inclined to copy or resem- j,^^^ abounding in flowers; veiy 

ble originals. imaginative. 

OaiGiNa/, belonging to the origin; ^argmsi^., sought out ; very elegant 

having power to form new thmgs. p^oNote, expressing strong feelings. 

Cbeaww, having power to create or j^ 

form new combinations. /mPASsioNed; strongly excited; ex- 

iMAQisative, having the power of im- pressing much feeling. 

agination in great measure. ^^ 

iMAGiNary, of the nature of imagina- ^^^ ^^^j . ^^^ 

tion only ; not real j^^^^ belonging to ideas ; existing in 

YjEBKuerU, rushing ; very ardent ^^ jmud, 

LATIN. GREEK. 

OaATORteo/y belonging to oratory or Ebthetic, of the nature of beauty. 

forcible speech. Rhbtorwo/, belonging to rhetoric. 

AncHiTECTUBa/, belonging to architec- ^mphonic, belonging to agreeable 

ture. sounds. 
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PoxTiea^ belonging to a poet ALLEGOBtea/, belonging to an aUegoiy 

'MxTAFBORicalf pertaining to a met- or figuratiye discourse. 
aphor, or implied resemblance. 

BZBBOISB III. 
NAMB OF AOnOMB. 

fBXNOH. Poina^ to write as a poet 

SoDLFTUBi^ to carve; to express bean- * ^ 

ty in form. . , ^,„„ 

^ LATIN. 

^ ed; ing 

Paint, to lay on colors ; to express CompoBE, to arrange in order; to pro- 

beanty in colors. duce some work of art 

8, ed, ing s, ed, ing 

BnQBAYE, to cut into ; to express CbnsTBUor, to arrange things so as to 

beauty in dots or lines. form a building. 



-», ed, ing s, ed, ing 



Imitatb; to copy some original Yxbsift, to make yerses ; to write in 

8, ed, ing musical language. 

Okiginatie^ to bring forth something », ed, ing 



originaL Pebsonitt, to act under a mask ; to 

-^ ed, ing give to inanimate objects the prop- 



Cbsati^ to form new combinations. erties of human beings. 
•» ed, ing », ed, ing 



SEVENTY -FOURTH STUDY. 

KNOWLEDOB OF MAN. 

The great object of study, next to Q-od, is man. The 
soul is a treasury of wonders. The body is a work of mar- 
vellous wisdom, goodness and power. To know man, is to 

know the image of God on earth. 

18 
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THIRD PART. 



NATURAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 
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BZBB0I8B I. 
VAMEB OF PKB80NS AND THINO0 XKBIIAOXD IN THX KNOWLKDOX OF XAKi 

FBSNGH. Anarowr, a cutUng back ; that branch 

MoRALiTT, the duties of social life. ^^ knowledge whi<^ treate of liie • - 

Sentiment, a thought excited by feel- 8<*«cture of the body. 

ist 

ing. 

hoGic, the art of reasoning jusily. Phmioloot, a ducoune on the iim» 



-urn 



of the yarious parts of the bodies 
ReuQion, a binding again ; an obliga- P "^ *f animala. 

tion to serve Gk)d in heart and ] 

life ; a divme life. Phtbiognomt, the science of knowing 

MoaALw^ one who writes on morals, the mind fr o m the fa ce. 

or one who trusts to morality alone * 

for salyation. Phrenology, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
Ethic«, the science of human duty . i^ 



and manners. Psyoholooy, a discourse on the nature 
Humanity, the nature of man. of the soul. 
/nDDcnon, a leading in, or drawing . _j^^ 



conclusions from principles. Metavmsics, that which is beyond 

DeDVciion^ a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthropology, a discourse on human 

Entity, being or essence. nature. 

Prudewc^, wisdom combined with cau- Philology, the knowledge of wordst 

tioJL PHILOLOQW^ ouc skilled in the know- 
ledge of words. 

DiETETtCj, that branch of medicine Ethnology, the science which treats 

which treats of food. of the varieties of man. 

BXEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITlis. 

^SLEVoa. Mjssralf pertaining to the mind. 

Zy ^ 

MoRa/, pertaining to human duties Religious, relating to religioQ. 
and manners. ly, ness -. 



—^y —r Ir , /y, ness. 
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BZBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. ReQjssvRote, renewed; bom of the 

IT » _x • • X X Spirit of God. 

OATUBol, pertaining to nature. » , ,. , , , , 

T, J 1. 1 • i. T»_ • -'t^VEALM; disclosed : made known. 

jProwDENTia/, belonging to ProYi- 

dence. nitmne. 



MiRACULoi«, of the nature of a mir- PaoPH««*«. of the nature of fore- 

acle. knowledge. 

iDOLATBou*, of the nature of idolatry. '^^'\ ^"« ^^° ^^^«^«« ^ <>^« ^o^ 

JuDAico/, belonging to the worship ** 

of the Jews. ^ 7» ^^® 

Ststemaho, consisting of an orderly *^ 

arrangement; metbodicaL Panthew^, one who believes in Na 

ture as God. 

i,^>riN. BiBLtco/, belonging to the Bible. 

PoLEMu;, warlike ; controversiaL 

ScsiFruRa/y belonging to the Sacred cd 

Scriptures ; according to the Bible. DmAOTic, adapted to teach; doctrinal. 
I>BM^, one who belieyes in God only HESMENEUTi<;a/, pertaining to the ez- 
as seen in His works. planation of an author, especially 
Ual the sacred writers. 



BZBBOISB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

iiiENOH. JusTiFT, to make or pronounce just. 

», «<f, Mfgr 

iZi.nMiNx^ to make light; to give un- 
derstanding, j^^ 

«, ed, ing 

InterFBXs, to explain the sense of inspiRE, to breathe into ; to influence 

'^ords. and guide the mind in making 

— '» ^ i^ known sacred truths. 

Sanotift, to make holy ; to purify «, edy ing 



from sin. .SScpound, to lay open the meaning. 
-^ «t ing ■ «, ecJ, ing 
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BXEBCISE I. 



VAMMS OF THINQ8 INGLUDXD Ilf THS KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 



FRENCH. 

^TiDENCi^ that which ia made to ap- 
pear; proot 

f the proofs of (Jod and re- 
ligion. 

NATuaSy that which is produced ; the 
BjBtem of created things. 

ProviDENci^ foresight; the care of 
God oyer His creatures. 

iEePENTANCE, pain for the past ; a sor- 
row for sin, and a forsaldng it. 

SANonFiOA^ion, the act of making holy. 

MntAOLs; a wonder; an event that de- 
mands Divine power for its cause. 

iDOLa^r^, the worship of images or 
idols as God. 

JuDAtsm, the knowledge and belief 
of God as seen in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Justification, the act of making or 
pronouncing just. 

Paqanwot, the knowledge and wor- 
ship of false gods. 

ScMPTwrtf, a writing; the sacred 
writings in the Bible. 

AdoFTiony the act of taking a stran- 
ger and treating him as a son ; the 
reception of sinners as children. 

LATIN. 

BeroLAtion, unveiling; the truths 
brought to view in the Bible. 



IfispiRAtion^ a breathing into; the 
influence of God on the minds of 
prophets and apostles by which 
thej revealed his wilL 

DEum, a knowledge and belief of 
Gk)d onlj as seen in His works. 

jReQESKRAtion, the act of renewing; 
a change of heart produced by the 
grace of God. 

GREEK* 

Theology, the systematic knowledge 

of God. 

ecU 

ProPHECT, « speaking before; the 

foretelling of future events. 
Tamsm, the knowledge and belief in 

One God, as seen in His works 

and Word. 

A '- 

Tri 



PANTHEt^m, all-God; the knowledge 
and belief in Nature as God. 

Polytheism, the belief in many gods. 

HEBMENEUTtcj; the scicnce of explain* 
ing or interpreting the Scriptures. 

Christology, a discourse on the na- 
ture and character of Christ 

CHRisTiANt^y, the knowledge and be- 
lief of God as revealed in Christ 

Bible, the book; the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 
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:>, tmth-keepor. 
happy winner. 
M, defender of many. 

GOTHia 

DEy the princess. 
B, the little prineeas. 
so, our help. 
s, one who is crowned. 
TIE, a crowned woman, 
one who nurses, 
ardent of souL 
D, well-reported. 
I, freeman. 

FRXMCH. 

, beloved. 
LA, beantifol altar. 
Af oliye-colored. 
LLEy beantifol rose. 
n>, elegant rose. 

LATIN. 

noble. 

uSy increasing. 

;a, strange. 

7R, one who blesses. 

clear. 

favor. 

, vemaL 

he rose. 

the violet. 

»eace. 

soft-haired. 

loft-haired woman. 

lif the little soft-haired. 



Maboabet, a pearL 
Miranda, admired. 
OuvxB, ihfi olive man. 
Blanghi^ the white or fair one. 



Agatea, good. 
AoNES, chaste. 
Basil, kingly. 
Bebtha, bright. 
Gathabini^ pure. 
Ebasicdb, worthy to be loved. 
Eugene, nobly descended. 
Theodoek^ a gift of €U>d. 
Gtbus, lord. 
Geobge, a farmer. 
Helen, one who pities. 
Matilda, stately. 
PnoEBE, light of life. 
Philemon, one who kisses. 
Philip, a lover of horses. 
SopmA, wisdom. 

Anna, kind. 
Jaioes^ the supplanter. 
JoBN, the grace and meroy of Jeho- 
vah. 
Madeline, noble indeed. 
. Ruts, trouble. 
Mart, a salt tear. 

Mabtha, the bitter, or troubled one 
Susan, a lily. 

Elizabeth, the house of strength. 
Jonathan, the gift of God. 
Sarah, my lady. 
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Jtev^AL, to uncover and make known. ComMxnr, to cast in the mind ; to 
f, ed, ing write explanatory notes. 



JSeGENEBATE, to Tenew ; to form the /^ ed, ing 

heart to holiness. DUavB^ to drive ; to debate in order 

-«, ed, ing to find the tmth. 



^DOPT, to receive a stranger as a «^ edf ing 

son. 

^ ed, ing 

OoIlute, to lay together and compare. PropHEST, to foretell future events; 

f, ed, ing to teach. 

JE^AMiNE, to inspect carefully. ^ ed^ ing 

8, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

NAMES OF PBBSOKS. 

Children now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the family to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name, and this had a meaning. There is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of God, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

SAXON. Robert, red-bearded. 

Ada, happy. Walter, wanderer. 

Eleanor, all-fruitful. u4/fred, all peace. 

Richard, richly honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 
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As such, it maj be measured and its magnitude estimated. 
The English language has swelled to the number of EIGHTY 
THOUSAND words. These are divided into two groups — ^the 
radical and derivative. The radical words amount to about 
TEN THOUSAND. From these, the fifty thousand deriva- 
tive words have been formed by the aid of some two 
HUNDRED suflixes and prefixes. 

The proportion of each of the elements composing our 
language has also been estimated, and has some interest 
for us. The Anglo-Saxon includes some twenty-three 
THOUSAND words ; the Gothic, five thousand ; the Celtic, 
FIVE HUNDRED ; the French, three thqusand ; and the 
Latin and Greek, forty thousand. 

The whole subject may now be presented in a tabular 
view, in which the outlines of the history and elements of 
our language may be readily traced. 

A TABULAR VIEW OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



Name of the English 
language at differ- 
ent penods. 



CxLTic, once the 
langaage of Great 
Britain. * 



Anolo-Sajcoii. 



AxoLO-DAifisH.-The 
Anglo-Saxon chan- 
ged by the Norse 
element. 

Anolo-Nobmait 

Old English. 



Middle English. 



MoDSRN English. 



Dates. 



B. C. A. D. 

1300 to 450. 



A. O. 

450 in part 
to 1066. 

836 to 1066. 



1017—1066. 

1066—1216. 
1216—1327. 

1327—1558. 



1558 to the 
present. 

Is* 



Monarchs. 



From the first settle- 
ment of England by 
Celts from Ganl to the 
first invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the first Saxon 
invasion to the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

From the death of Ec- 
bert to the Battle of 
Hastings or Norman 
conquest. 

Canute. 



From the Conquest to 
the death of John. 

From the death of John 
to the death of Ed- 
ward II. 

From the death of Ed- 
ward II. to the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From Elizabeth to the 
present time. 



Name of the Elements 



Celtic. 

First Latin period. 



Anglo-Saxon.'^ 
Second Latin period. 

836. 
First Greek period. 
Gothic. 



Nobman-Fbbncr. 

Third Latin period. 
Second Greek period. 
French. 

Fourth Latin period. | 
Third Greek period. 
Miscellaneous. 



Propor* 
tion. 



500 



33,000 
5,000 



8,000 



%l^^:»l^ 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

BBTBOSPEOT OF THE SBCOND PABT. 

We have now readied a point at wHcli we may pause 
and look on what we have been doing. Retrospects are 
usefuL 

The Hand-Book op English Orthographt, embra- 
cing the words of Oothic^ Celtic^ French^ LaMn and Cheek 
origin, as far as the words from these sources are concerned, 
is before ns. In the first part of this work, we had a full 
introduction to all the elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of the English language, and every thing of any import- 
ance embraced in English Orthography. The l^rminaiions, 
suffixes and prefixes^ which we have received from other lan- 
guages, have been carefdlly studied and applied. More 
than SEVEN thousand select words have been analyzed, 
reconstructed and used in instances to express our thoughts. 
But this work contains only part of the words of our lan- 
guage — the engrafted words. The Anglo-Saxon are con- 
tained in the first two Hand-Books. 

As we gaze back upon the whole course, the retrospect 
is truly pleasing. Now, our language appears as a noble 
tree, having for its stock^ the Anglo-Saxon ; and for its 
ENGRAFTURES, the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
elements. Again, it rises as a stately shaft, having the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic for its base, the French for its 
shaft, and the classic elements for its capital. Again, we 
look upon it, and it appears Hke a vast elevation, composed 
of several overlying beds or layers of speech — the CeltiCj 
Lati/riy Anglo- Saaxm, Latin, Greek, Anglo- Ncyrman^ Latin^ 
Frerich, Latin, Greek and miscellaneons elements. 



THIRD PART. 



NATPRAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



,rf{.f 



■L ■ U. 



NATURAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOOT. 



The study on which we are about to enter is one of 
interest. It is the study of English words in their origin. 

PIBST STUDY. 

ETYMOLOOT. 
N 

Etymology, as we have already seen, comes from two, 
Greek words, and means the true account of a word. 

There are two kinds of etymology, the historic and the 
philosophic. 

Historic etymology gives us the true account of words, 
so far as to trace them to their root-forms in the languages 
from which we have received them. Thus, eocult comes to 
us from the Latin language, and is composed of two words, 
which mean to leap up or out of oneself. Orove comes to 
us from the Gothic, and means a growing cover. 

Philosophic etymology begins where historic etymology 
ends. It gives us the true account of words so far as to 
trace them to their origin in nature and explain it. Thos^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOOT. 



The study on which we are about to enter is one of 
interest. It is the study of English words in their origin. 

PIBST STUDY. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology, as we have already seen, comes from two, 
(Jreek words, and means the true. account of a word. 

There are two kinds of etymology, the historic and the 
philosophic. 

Historic etymology gives us the true account of words, 
so far as to trace them to their root-forms in the languages 
from which we have received them. Thus, exult comes to 
\is from the Latin language, and is composed of two words, 
which mean to leap up or out of oneself. Grove comes to 
"US from the Gothic, and means a growing cover. 

Philosophic etymology begins where historic etymology 
ends. It gives us the true account of words so far as to 
trace them to their origin in nature and explain it. Thus, 
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candor is derived from the Latin word, candeo^ to glow with 
a clear light, as a red-hot substance. As such a light 
enables us to see into the heated substance, so openness of 
character, which candor represents, gives us an insight into 
the heart. 

Part of the subject of etymology has been studied. It 
remains now to take up English words, and explain their 
origin in nature. Thus, sup comes to us from the German 
saufsn^ and rose by imitating the sound made in sucking up 
liquors. 

SECOND STUDY. 

THE 8UBJBCT OF ETTMOLOOT. 

The descent and origin of words form the subject of 
etymology. It gives an account of these. 

In seeking the origin of words, we seek their source in 
nature. They arose with the knowledge of things. Thus, 
hafi^ a handle, comes from the hand, and is that which is 
haved or held by the hand. It arose with a knowledge of 
the action of the hand as that which holds things. 

The origin of the spoken word is the chief subject of 
etymology. The written word is only a sign of the spoken 
word. The spoken word is the sign of the thing itself, and 
its origin is to be sought in our bodily obgans, the soul 
or the world. 

THIRD study. 

THE OUTLINE OF ETTMOLOOT. 

The word is the product of the organ of speech. The 
Saxons called it word^ or that which passes from the lips ; 
and the Latins, vox, or voice. The word, speech^ comes from 



< 
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The radical words are given in the original languages. 
Their native forms agree best with their first meaning, and 
guide us in seeking their etymology. 

The derivative words follow the radical. The radical, 
unless it is a whole word, is marked by italics. This will 
enable the pupil at once to see the stock and its engraftures. 
Thus, the radical word, domus^ a house, appears in its de- 
rivative, doTnestic, as dom. 

SIXTH STUDY. 
A PBEPAIIED STUDY. 

The pupil is now ready to enter upon the course of 
studies in etymology. He is prepared for his work by the 
instructions which he received on the materials of English 
orthography, and his own studies in applying these mate- 
rials in forming the words of his language. He is familiar 
with the analysis of English words. 

Five things demand attention in each study. 

1. The organ or source from which the words arose is to 
be noticed. Thus, dome^ domicile^ domestic^ and some others, 
come from domus^ a house. 

2. The/>rm and pronunciation of the radical word in its 
original language are to be marked. Thus, do'mus^ the 
Latin root for dome. 

3. The radical word is to be traced in its derivatives. 
Thus^ the radical word, ce'cfe, a building or house, appears 

4. The derivative words are to be analyzed and resolved 
into their various parts. Thus, edify is composed of cedes, 
a house, and,^, to make. 

5. The derivative words are to be defined^ and T^foct^\i^ 
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These things being so, we naturally group words under 
the organs of the body and the objects in nature from 
which they have their origin. 

This is the fourth point in the study of etymology. 
Words are grouped under ihe bodily organs and things in 
nature from which they spring. 

The words in these groups are chiefly arranged under 
Latin and Greek radicals. The words, which we have re- 
ceived from the French, were mostly received by them 
from the classic languages. In historic etymology, we refer 
them to the French : in philosophic etymology, we refer them 
to their primary source. 

The Gothic roots are sparingly given. The fewness of 
their derivatives and the simplicity of their forms make it 
unnecessary to occupy the large space which they would 
fill on our present plan. 

CHAPTER II. 
STUDIES IN ETTHOLO0T. 

The studies before us relate chiefly to the etymology of ( 
English words. We propose to trace these words through 
their original languages to their origin in nature. 

4 

I 

riTTH STUDY. 

THE STUDIES. -. ) 



The Studies consist of groups of words arranged under 
the organ or source from which they arose. Thus, the 
words, hand, handle^ haft^ gfosp^ manual, and many others, 
are grouped under the hand, because this organ gave rise 
to them. 
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LATIN. 

ViuJL, a country seat 

Villa, yille, vt7/age, villam, 
Paous, a Tillage or canton. 

I^ag&ji, jMi^anisniy paimm. 
CiYis, a citizen ; CiviTASy a city. French, citd. 

City, civic, ctvtl,unetvtl, ctdzen, civtlian, civilize, civilization. 

OBXXK. 

Po'lib^ (HoUCt) a city. 

Police, |>o/itio, politics, polity, metropolis^ impoliiie. 



NINTH STUDY. 

FURNTTURE. 

FuRNiTUBE arose from bodily wants and the principle of 
taste. 

FRENCH. 

FoURNiB, to put on. Fouant/urtf, that wliich is put on ; appendages ot a 
house. 

J^mi ture, y«r»ish, /wrwisher, un/timtshed. 



TENTH STUDY. 

THE FAMILr. 

The family arose from the nature of man. 

LATIN. 

Giq'no, (genitura,) to bring forth. Genus, (generis,) a race or family. 

Oenia.\ congenial, primo^ental, progeny, impre^rz, impregnate, pro^nitor, 
^ffnerate, ^e^der, generic, engrcwder, generous, genivLB, genteel, gentle, gentry, 
genuine, in^jrcnious, ingenuous, ingenuity, regenerated. 
Famil'ia, originally one who serves ; now a family or household. 
Family, famili&r, familiarity, familififize. 
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Pa'tkr, (patris,) a father ; one who feeds. 

PeUemaJi, patemiijf pairimouj, patriot, poMarch, patroiif pairul&B, 
/Hs/ronage, jM/ncian, compatriot, ejq)atriAte, pattern, parricide, patronjiok, 
Jupiter. 
Mateb, (matrifl,) a mother. 

JTa^^mal, matron, matricide, matendtj, matriealAte, nuUrimonj, mrfro- 
polis. 
Fhater, (fratrifl») a brother ; one of the brood or offspring. 

FrcUernaX, fratemitj, fratricide, fr€Uemize, friar. 
Pario, (partuiDy) to bring forth. 

Parent^ OYiparonB, iini/>arous, yiyifMiroaa. 
Naboob, (natua,) to be born ; to spring; as a plant. 

Nancent, nature, nat&l, nation, cognato, natural, connatural, noAiralixe; 
preternatural, supernatural, unna/ural, inna^tf, notiye, national, snbnofcen^ 
naturalists nadvitj, 

GBEEK. 

Pnuo, ifvcA,) phusis, {^aid) to be bom, or come into being. 

JPhydc, phyeica, phyne&i, metaphysics, pAysiology, pAysiognomy. 
Gxnna'o, (yiwdoh) to bring forth. Genea, {yivta,) birth, origin. 

Genesis, genealogy. 

ELEVENTH STUDY. 

SEBYANTS AND MASTERS. 

Grades in society have sprung from war. 

LATIN. 

Do'mo, (dom'itum,) to subdue, or tame. It arose from hunting; 

i>omiDant, ine^omitable, daunt, undaunted, 
Dom'inuS) a master; one who tames and brings into a state of subjection. 

Dominion, domain, domineer, pre(2t>mtnate, demesne, domimosiL 
Seb'vio, (servitum,) to keep ; to attend at command. 

Serve, eerf, wmle, aerwttude, Buhserve, deserve, «^eant. 
Ser'vo, to watch or keep. 

Servant, observe, conserve, -preserve, reserve, conxtfrvative, sub^^rvienti 
reservoir. 
Li'go, (liga'tum,) to bind. 

Xf^'ament, lig&ture, league, /table, liege, allegiance, oblige, ob/»^te^ 
reZt^ion, aMg, sMoy, diaoblige. 
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> 
Li'bxb^ free. It comes from the stripping of bark from trees^ and was after- 
wards applied to animals and men. 

Xfieral, liberty, liber&te, deliver, illiberol, liberHne. 



TWELFTH STUDY. 

FOOD. 

Food is from the Saxon fodj which comes from fedan, to 
feed. 

LATIN. 

A'lo, (aritom,) to feed or nourish. 

Alimentf cUimeni&rj, aHmonj, o/moner. 
BiBO, (bibitum,) to drink by sticking. 

JBibher, imbibe^ imbibitioiif 6t6acious, beverage. 
GLuno, (glutitmn,) to swallow. It comes from crowding food greedily into 
the mouth. 

Glut» gltUton, degliUitioii. 
Po'to, (pota'tum or po'turo,) to drink a draught — a set measure. 

Potion, potctdoiXj |K>teble, ^oMon. 
Sa'tis, enough. It comes from crowding so as to filL 

Sate, sati&te, satiety, «a^rate, stttistj, disfotigfy, in«a^table, inMrftate. 
CJo'quo, (coctum,) to cook food by boiling. 

Ck)ok, eoction, coke, eoneoet, decootion, biscuit, preeodous. 
Fkr'teo, to grow hot ; to boil, as water. 

Fervent, fervor, fervidi, ef/ervesce, ef/Jfrwescence, 
Vo'bo, to feed greedily. 

Devour, voracious^ voracity, carnivorous, omnivorona 

GBEKE. 

Si'tos, (tftf or,) com, and then food. 

V^TAsite, paradisical. 
Phaoo, (i^dyti,) to eat. 

(EsopAa^jTUs, sarcopAa^us, anthropopAo^. 
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THIRTEENTH STUDY. 

CLOTHINO. 

Clothing is from the Saxon claihj and is a covering for ' 
the body. The garments of the body supply us with ideas 
of virtues which clothe the mind. 

LATOr. 

Yes'tiS) a coyering or garment. 

Yest^ ioiveMty ves^ment^ vesture, vettrj, dives^ inoesfitnre. 
Pal'lium, a cloak of state. 

Pall, palli&tef palliaiion. 
Yi'lo, to cover or conceal. Velunif a cover. 

Yail, revecUf reveo/ed, unret^o/ed, nnveU, develo]^ envelope, revelation. 
Tko'o^ (tec' turn,) to cover ; to throw over to conceaL 

Tl^^rument, inteffxunentf detectj 'protectf unpro^^^ed. 
Ob'no, (orna'tum,) to deck or embellish. Its primary sense is to pnt on 
and finish. 

Ornament, ornate, adorn, re-adorn, unadorned, ornamental, suborn. 
Ds'oEo, (decetum,) to become or befit The primary sense is to stretch so 
as to fit. 

i>^ent, mdecent, decency, decorate, decorous, in<2$corum. 

CHAPTER IV, 
MAN. 

Words, like things, are known and explained in man. 

FOURTEENTH STUDY. 

MAN. 

The word, man, is from the Saxon man, mankind, man, 
husband, vassal or any one. It unites the notion of strength 
with that of shape or image. So the Gothic mxign and the 
Latin vir. It arose out of mtiscidar action. 
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LATIN. 

t 

YiB, a man. It is allied with vt«, and means strength, 

FfHle, virago, trimnvtV, decemviri. 
Homo, a man. Its original sense is form or species — ^mankind. 

ITomicide, Aomage, Auman, mhum&n, superAt«man, Aumane, AtMianitj. 
Fem'ina, a woman, a female. Its original sense is the same as the Saxon, 
wifmanf the soorce of man. 

^«male, /eminine, effeminate. 

GREEK. 

Anthso'pos^ (apdpuftoif) a man. It is composed of two words^ meaning 
erect countenance. 

Anthropology^ misanthrope, philan^Aropis^, misan^Aropy, philan^Aropy, 
an^Aropophagl 
Gu'ns^ (ywfi,) a woman, a female. 

Gynarehj, ^lyTiaccian, ^ynacocracy, misogynist 



FIFTEENTH STUDY. 

THE BODY. 

The word, body, is jfrom the Saxon bodig, and means that 
which is firm. The body is the medium through which the 
soul and the world are apprehended, and is known in the 
sense or feeling of stability. 

LATIN. 

Coe'pus, (cor'poris,) a body ; that which is compact andfmn. 

CorpoT^X, corpor&tef incorporate, corpt«ck», corporeal, corpwlent, corpih 
lence, corpse, corps, 
Artus, or artic'ulus, a joint or jointure. 

ulr^icle, articula,T, articulate, inar^ct«/ate. 
Os, (os'sis,) a bone. 

Omcous, ossify, o««icle, omfic. 
Ca'bo, (car'nis,) flesh. 

Carnal, carnage, carrion, cAarnel, carcass, carnivorous, carnation, came- 
lian, incarnation. 
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Yfyo, (yic'tom,) to liye. Its sense unites motion and breathing, 

Ft/al, revive, sarvive, viand, victuals, convtvtal, vivacity, vtvtd, vivify. 
Salto, (salu'tiS)) health. The primary sense is whole or 9ound. It eomei 
from the feeling of strength. 

Saluttaj, iolute, taluhtioviB, inioZtibrioiifl^ safe; M/vatioD, M^vage^ toM, 
tovior. 
SAxraa^ somid, whole. It seems to be the same as tone^ a dear ringing 
somid. 

Sane, isisane, intanity, Mnotiye, found. 
CuBO, or combo, to lie down. The primary sense is to stretch out for rest 
d«m6ent^ ineum5ent^ snccum^ superincum^nt^ incubation, ineubot, 
cumber, eovej. 
Clsso, to incline. The primary sense is bending, as the body. 

Incline, decline, redine, dec/iyity, acc^iyity, <^imcal, inclined, dedinaihlt 
ICa'luSi bad or eyiL The primary meaning is soft, and comes from the feel* 
ing of weakness. 

Malady, mofice, moZign, iTuiZ^ction, malefactor, moZignily, mafieion% 
mo^yolent, moZtreat, mo/apert, mo/content. 
Fk'bris, a feyer ; a warm motion like boiling water. 

Fever, febrile, febrile, febrifuge. 
Sanguis, (san'guinis,) blood. 

Sanguine, sanguinary, ensanguine, eonsanguinity, cousin! 

GREEK. 

Os'teon, (oatsov,) a bone. 

Osteology, periostexusL 
Sarz, (oofi, oapxoCi) flesh. 

iSfarcotic, sarcasm, «arcophagns. 
Neuron, (vsvpov,) a cord, a nerye. 

JHeuralgia, neurology, enervate. 
Haima, (atfiot) blood. 

ir(?morrhage, A«morrhoids, em^roda. 



SIXTEENTH STUDY. 

THE HEAD. 

The word, head, is from the Saxon heafodj and is that 
which is heaved — ^the top. 
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LATIN. 

Caput, (cap'itis,) the head. Its original meaning is end or top, and oomes 
from lifting or shooting up. 

Capit§}, capitvlekte, eape^ chapter, oeeipttt, dneipttt, deeajntete, TeeapU- 
ulate, precipice, preeiin^ate, captain. 
Frohs, (froniJBf) forehead. Its primary sense is shooting forward, or faeing. 

Front, frofUletf affront, confront, frontispieoe, effrontetj, 
Fa'ciss^ a face. 

^ctee, deface, efface, Bxafaee, super/Ecial. 
Co&o'iTA, a crown or circlet It has the primary sense of a rounding top or 
head. 

Orown, coronet, coronaJ, coronation, coro/la. 
Yxk'to, (yersam,) to turn. It seems to haye arisen from the face or front 
Advert, avert, versed, versatile, adverdse, animadvert, controvert, convert, 
divert, evert, divorce, -pervert, inadvertent, invert, revert, enhvert, traverse, 
xmconverted, universe, adverse, divcraon, verse, 
Rmso, (ri'sum,) to laugh. The primary sense is that of wrinkling and lift- 
ing up the features. 

jRimble, deride, ridicule, derision, irrmo^i. 
Dins, (den'tis,) a tooth or point 

Denial, dent, dentiBt, indent, trident, (i^ndoulated, indenture, dentifrice, 

GREEK* 

Kranion, {xpauvlov,) the skuU. 

Cranium, pericramum, cramology. 
On'oNS, (Moy;,) a tooth or shoot 

0(2ofi<algia) odontal^c 

SEVENTEENTH STUDY. 

THE CHEST. 

The word, chestj is from the Saxon cyst^ and means a 
tnink. 

LATIN. 

CoB> (cor'dis,) the heart The primary sense seems to be firm or strong. 

Core, cordial, cordiaUty, courage, discord^ recor4 coDCor4 ooncordanoe. 
Haix>, to breathe. The primary sense is sending forth Yftpor, and comes 
from breath. 

Inhale, exhale, exAa/ation. 
14 
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Sfibo, to breathe. The original sense is to throw or drive, as the hreatK 
Spirit^ «ptn^ual, TQipire, traniptre^ exptr^ nontpire, in«ptr«^ in<ptration, 
intpirit^ AspirCy a«ptrant> acptration. 
AicDfUs, or anima, the life or souL The primarj sense is breaih, 

Jlnimate, animal, inanimate^ ontmaleiile, anmation, animadyert^ magm 
ntmity, reamfTiate, nnammous, equanimity, pusillanimity, animosity. 
Costa, a rib or side. The original sense is limJU arising frooi extending. 
Co«^al, intercostal, eotutf aeeott 



Kabdia, (xofiia,) the heart — ^firm. 

Cardiac, pericar(fium. 
Gasteb, (yaattjp,) the belly. 

G^a«^ric, hypogastric 
Ghole, (;toXi},) bile, anger. 

ColiCf cholera^ ehclet, cAo^eric, melancAo/y. 
Pneo, (itvita,) to breathe. Pnevma, (/Tf evfca») a breath ; also Sforitk 

Pneumatic, pneuma^cSf dys/mcea^ jpntfumonia. 

EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

THE HANDS. 

The word, hand, is from the Saxon hand, and ir «at 
which is stretched out and takes. 

LATIN. 

Ma'nds, the hand. 

Manu&\ mani^facture, manttscript, manacle, vnanipulate, emaTscipatej 
manage, amant^ensis, mant^re, manoeuvre, vnaintain. 
Ar'mus, an arm. ArmOy arms, weapons. 

Arm, disarm, armyy armistice, armor, ar»nory, armament. 
Nul'lus, none; void, of no eflfect. 

Nvlliijf SLunulf nullitj. 
Diq'itus, a finger. Originally it meant a shoot 

Digit, rfi^i^alis, digit&ted. 
Pkx'ter, pertaining to the right hand ; fit and prouapt in us0. 

Dexterous, dexterity^ amhidexier. 
Sinis'ter, pertaining to the left hand ; weak and u^iused. 

Minister. 
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Pug'nus, the fist ; that which is thick or pressed together. 

Pugn&ciouSy pu^Wstf repugnance, expugrif impugn^ oppugn, 
Plau'do, (plau'sum,) to clap; to praise by dapping. 

Plaud'itt jE>/au«ible, applaud^ applattsCf explode^ explosWe, 

Preiien'do, (prehen'sam,) to seize by stretching oat the hand. 

Apprehendj reprehend, reprehensible, comprehend, ineomprehennhle, 
Ten'ilo, (ten'tom,) to hold. The primary sense is to keep by straining. 

T<?nable, tendril, /6n«ment^ tenant, tenet, ^enare, abstotn, appertotn^ con- 
tain, content, con^inae, countenance, detain, entertotn^ obtain, pertotn^ 
re^at^t^ Bn&tain, tenon, tenor, continence, pertinent, lieutenant. 
Su'mo, (sump' turn,) to take. The primary sense is to t<ike up with the hand. 
Astwne, consitme, assumption, premme, retume, unassuming, conmmptaon, 
consumed, sumptuous. 
Fen'do, (fensum,) to strike. The primary sense is that of falling on or 
thrusting against 

Fence, defense, defend, fend, offend, offense, offennve, defendant 
XJ'tob, (u'suS)) to use. The primary sense is that of taking with the hand. 
Use, abuse, disuse, misuse, useful, usual, peruse, usage, utenaSl, usury, 
tt/tlity. 
Jacio, (jac'tum,) to throw. The primary sense is driving or urging. 

Ab^'ee^ deject, eject, inject, jet, object, project, reject, subjee^ conjee^ure^ 
e/oeulate, inter;ee/ion, ad^'ec^iye, projectile. 
Habeo, (hab'itum,) to have. The primary sense is obtaining, and then hold- 

ing> 

Haye, habit^ InhMt, prohibit, exhibit, unin^&i/able, Ao^Vation. 

Capio^ (captum,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
Capable, caption, Bjccept, antietpate, perception, coneetve, perceive^ deceive^ 
except, emanetpate, incapable, inception, incipient^ susceptible, intercept, 
misconceive, munictpal, occupy, participate, precept, preconceive, princ^ 
principal, capiiwe, capacity, and others. 
R^io, (raptum^) to snatch. 

i^avish, rapine, rape, ra|>aciouB, rapid, rajD^ure, abreption, rapt^enrapftirei 
ToRQUBo, (tortum,) to twist. 

Diitort, tort, re^orf, extort, tortxae, contort, ^orment^ extortion. 

GREEK. 

Cheui, (A^ctpi) the hand. 

CSiirography, cAirurgeon. 
Ballo, (^oSOo*) to cast or throw with the hand. 

^a/ister, hy|.«r6o/e, paraft/e, pro6/em, symfto/, em6/em. 
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KIXKTKKXTH STCDT 



The wonL/^ comes from the Saxon fat^ and means 
something «f or pioooti. 



Vwk, (pe'dk.) a iMA. It Mf m mn^mtStw tkaft which is q ir ea d or put out 



Ajocuit, (•■itwiltnm,) to walk. It is composed of am and aOer, perhaps 
froai haDs^ to ^ sr thiw abovi. 

AmMe, pt fmm ku Utt . amftalotoiT, ambolatc^ preaEsi62s. 
Gma'diob, (gres'sa%) to take steps. Itsprimarr seB8eisaf«ae4o/'tJbf/oo& 
Grsdc^ frmdotl, dtfr md r, affreu» di^ren^ in^fvsi; ^ffretM, pedi^n^ pro- 
frets, rffrWf, trsa^yrvH; eoofresi; frmdaatt, dcfrw; retro^rvd^ 
Sauo, (sal'tnm,) to leap. The primarr sense is to spring ip or shoot for- 
ward. 
Smlwent, mRr, wemU, eswU, bumU, rendi, namiUnt, mammlt, safmon. 
YiSTiG'inf, a footstep It comes from a root meaning to tread. 

Vestige, rerfibnle, iDiysffjTate. 
Yi'a, a war. It comes from a root meaning to go^ and is the p€Uh which 
wega 
Deviate, obri^ite, obrions, prertons, perrtons, triptal, riodnct, impervious. 
Sue'go, (snrree'tam,) to rise. Hie primaiy sense is to lift onetelf up. 

Insurgent, insurrerfion, resurrwrion, surge, mr^less. 
Sb'to, or 8TO, (statom,) to stand. Hie primaiy sense is to Mf or place. 

State, sfodon, tLsnst. eo-exuf, conmf, statue, conmstorr, desist, exists ar- 
rest, conmfent, inttsf, irremrible, perstsf, rests^ snbnst, distont; insiatef 
interstice, snbs^t^te, snbsfonce, supers^on. 

GREKE. 

Pous, (jtovi, jto6og) a foot The primaiy sense is that which is set. 

Antipodes, tnpod, polv/n«. 
Stasia, (ffrcwTtj,) a standing. The primary sense is fixed firmly on the 
feet or basis. 

Apof^ojy, ecstasy, hypostasis, system, hydrostotics. 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THE OBGAN OP SPEECH. 

The word, speech^ is from the Saxon spcecan^ and origi 
nally meant to tlirust out. 

LAHK. 

Lm'GUA, the tongue ; language. The primary sense is to extend and Join, 

Linguisif /an^uage, linffneX, 
Yo'oo, (voca'tum,) to calL The original sense is to drive out voice or sound. 
Focal, vocation, revoke, -provoke, advocate, convocation, invocation, irre« 
vocable, equivocal, equivocate, vocabulary, voice, vouch. 
Fa'ri, (fa'tufi,) to speak. The primary sense is to bear and place or fix. 

Fade, fata.}, sSfahle, inef/able, in/ant^ in/ancy, pre/oce, in/antry,/able,^ 
Cla'mo, (dama'tum,) to cry out. The primary sense is to make a loud noise. 
Clamor, clamorous, claim, claitn&nt, dJaclaim, exc/otm, proc/atm, reelainif 
acclaim^ declaim, proc/omation. 
Plo'bo, (plora'tum,) to wail. The primary sense is to strain the voice in be- 
wailing. 
Deplore, explore, implore, deplorable, unezp/ored. 
Di'co, (dic'turo,) to say. The primary sense is to fix or settle. 

Diction, dictiou&rj, dictate, indict, dictator, addict, benediction,, ediet, in* 
dite, -predict, Yerdict, predicate, maledicdon, contnuttction. 

GREEK. 

Glotiis, glossa, (y^wt-fa oryXweracfc,) the tongue; language. Its primary sexiM 
unites the ideas of extending and smoothing. 
Glottis, epiglottis, polyglot, glossary, glossology. 

Vbemj, (t^/^s) to tell. The original sense is piM^ing out^ as the lips. 
Trophet, prop^^ic, propAcsy, hla»pheme, 

Phra'zo, (tpa^<«>)) to relate. The primary sense is that of leading out the 
voice. 

Phrase, p&raplirase, periphrasis, peri^Aroxtic; 

Lex'is, (x«|tf,) a word. It comes from the root, lego, to speak, or draw 
out connectedly. 

Lexicon, lexicography. 
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LoGOfiy (xoyo$,) speech, reason. Its primarj sense is to oonnect and drav 
oat, as the voice. 

Xo^ic, di&loffVLe, philo/o^, A^logy, Analogy, oataAi^e^ apo^c^e, deea- 
logue, euloffy. 

Ep'os, (iftoiy) a speech, a poem. It comes from irto^ to speak or thrust out 
the lips. 

j^ic, orthoepy. 

TWENTY-FIRST STUDY. 
ICUSCULAB ACnON. 

Action is from the Latin root, ago, to drive or move. 
The action of the muscles in moving the bodily organs 
makes us acquainted with all other actions. The Saxons 
formed nearly all their verbs by, placing the verbs, gan, 
agan and anan, meaning to move, take to or give from 
ONESELF, to the names of things. These three kinds of 
action, arising out of the motion of the muscles, are the 
source of all others. They are modified by the hands, feet 
and the other bodily organs. 

LATIN 

Mo'vEo, (mo'tum,) to move. The primary sense is to shove or urge out 
Move, morion, remove, unmoved, movable, mo/ive, emotion, promo^ re* 
mote, commotion, movement, mob. 
A'go, (ac'tum,) to do. The primary sense is to drive or put in motion. 

Act, oc^or, a^ent, action, activity, cogent, a^le, oj^itate, ext^ent, prodt^al 
enac^, counteract, overact, reac^, reenac^, transact, manage, damage, oc^al. 
E'o, (i'tum,) to go. The primary sense is to move or pass away. 

Ambient, exe^, initial, transient, isst/<?, ambitious, peri«A, iterate, itine- 
rant^ obi^wary, sedition, transit, transitive. 
Va'do, (va'sum,) to go forth. The primary sense is moving forcibly. 

Evac?c, mvade, evasion, pervac?c, wade. 
Tendo, (t^n'sum. or ten'tum,) to stretch; to go forward, or obtain. 

Tend, attend, contend, dhtend, attention, extend, extent, intend, intent, in- 
tense, portend, pretend, pretense, 8ub^c;ic?, superin^crwi^ tense, ^en«ion, tent, 
tendon. 
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Ys'ino, (yen'tam,) to come. The primary sense is to fall upon or happen 
in going, to obtain. 

Convene, eonvetU, coi;«nant^ event, invent, prevent, oircomv^n^ advent, ad- 
ventnre, ventare, avenue, contraiMn^, interv^n^ revenue, supervefM^ eventual. 
Do, (da'tum,) to give. The primary sense is that of yielding up. 
Donor, <2t>nation, par<2t>n, date, ad(( concfttion, edit, miadate, render, enhdue, 
trat^idon, surrencier, trai/or, editor, 
Va'leo, to be strong. The primary sense is to ttrain bo as to reach a point. 
Valid, valor, value, vcUiajut, avail, convo/escent, prevail, countervail 
•prevalent, invalid, equivalent, 
Pob'sum, to bo able. The primary sense is that of strength, from straining. 

Po««ible, im;>oMible, puiaaajit, 
Po'txns^ (potentis,) power. The primary sense is strong in body. 

Potent, impotent, omnipotent, potential, plenipotentiary. 
Ar'ceoi, to hinder, restrain. 

Ooerce, exercise, unezercMed. 
(Vdo, (cessum,) to yield. The primary sense is to fall back from a position. 
Cede, cease, cession, abs«eM, accede, ancestor, concede, dececue, exceed, ex- 
eess, accessible, intercede, precede, proceed^ secede, succeed^ proeeM^ suoceM^ 
recess, predecessor, precedence, 
Cus'bo, (cur'sum,) to run. The primary sense is to rush forward. 

Current-, cursorj, corsair, course, conci«r, concourse, diacoiirse, diseuaiion, 
excttrnon, incur, occur, recourse, recur, succor, currency, career, precursor, 
incursion. 
Duoo; (ductum,) to lead. The primary sense is to draw out, or draw. 

Duct, duke, adiduce, conduce, deduce, educe, induce, introduce, conduct^ 
misconcftM^ produce, reduce, seduce, traduce, educa.te, deduct, de<^tion, in- 
ducement, indtte^ye, edttca^an^ 
Dusus, hard. The primary sense is ^rm or resisting, 
Durable, dtvrance, endure, obefurate, inefurated. 
Asa, (ar'tis,) art, skill. The primary sense is strength, and arose from effort 

Art, ar^tst, ar^i«an, artful, ar/less, inert, artifice. 
Gkbo, (gestum,) to carry. 

6^^ure, geet, gestation, congestion, di^e<^, indigestion, beUi^erent, sug- 
ges\ register, 
Manso, (mansum,) to stay. 

3fa7Mion, manse, immanent, permanent, rematn, remnant. 
Qinxs, (quietis,) rest. 

Quiet, acquiesce, ^squiet, coy, re^mem, un^ie^. 
Tnuno, (trusum,) to thrust; to push. 

Abstruse, detrude, intrude, obtrude^ protrude, Tetriid^\ui<^t'nuscs^ 
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FDt'lnJ^ strong. Tlie primary sense is that which is hard and reoili 
preMure. 
Firm, af)Srm, eonfirm, mfirm, imfinn, firmamentf infirmiij, 
Ri'oEO, to be stift The primary sense is stiff' by extending. 

Riffid, nudity, rt^or. 
Bo'bur, strength. The primary sense is firm resistance. 

Robust, corroborate, 
Sou'dus, solid. The primary sense is^nn by pressure. 

Solid, «o/t(fity, con«o/uiate, solder, solidiiy, 
Ca'veo, (cautum,) to beware. The primary sense is to yield, and then draw 
back. 

Cau^oUy incautiouB, precaution. 
Ab'guo, to argue. The primary sense is that of straining or driving. 

Argue, unargued, argumentf ar^vmentatiYe. 
Fal'lo, (fal'sum,) to deceive. The primary sense is to fail or give way. 

Fail, false, /aZ/acious, /o/ter, fault, default, fallible, fallhiej, /oisify, 
iii/a//ible. 
Pa'tiob, (patiens, passus,) to suffer. The primary sense is holding oiui under 
pressure. 

Patient, patience, passion, passLonate, compassionate, im/Tosdoned, pass- 
ive, impasnye, poxnble, impasahie. 
Cau'sa, cause. The primary sense is that of urging or driving. 
Cause, Accuse, excuse, catMation, unacciMcd. 

GREEK. 

A'oo, (ayco,) to lead. The primary sense is that of urging, and then leading. 

Denia^o^ue, pcda^o^e, stratagem, syno^o^rue. 
Du'namls, (Svvafiic,) power. The primary sense is strength. 

Dynamics, di/fiastj. 
Dus, (5vj,) bad. The primary sense is that of resistance or straining. 

i>y«pep8ia, dysentery, dysphony, 
Prasso, (^patjtfw,) to do or make. The primary sense is using or putting 
forth strength. 

Practicf, practic&l, practicable, impracticable, praxis, j9ra;^jrmatica]. 
Spao, (artaui,) to draw. The primary sense is stretching or pulling. 

Spasm, spasmodic, epi»pa«tic. 
To'nos, (rovoj,) tone. The primary sense is tension, and arises from 
stretching. 
Tone, ton'Q, tune, monotone, semitone, untuned, a^ofiic. 
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TWENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

THE SENSES. 

The word, sense, is from the Frencli sens and the Latin sen* 
tio, to know by feeling. The sense of sight refers chiefly to 
the mind : hearing is the sense of the heart. 

LATIN. 

Sen'tio, (sensum,) to know by the senses. The primary sense is to feel, or 
apprehend by feeling. 

Sense, sensvLAif scent, s^n/ence, sentiment, aonsent, serUineif disMit^ non- 
sense, resent, sendent, sensHWe, pre«en/iment. 
Au'dio, (audi' turn,) to hear. The primary sense is that of directing the ear. 

^iM^ible, inaWible, otM^tence, attditor, auditory, ob^c^nt. 
8o'nuS) a soand. The primary sense is that of stretching or reaching the ear. 

Sound, «<moroas, resound, consonant^ dissonant, nni«on. 
Lux, (lu'cis,) and lu'men, light. The primary sense is that of darting, as raya. 
Ltidd, pel/ucid, tr&uBlttcid, elttcidAte, il/iMntnate, lunUnaTy, /uctfer, 
ZK<;ubration. 
Oo'uLus, the eye. The primary sense is what is covered. 

Oetd&r, octd'iBt, hinoeiU&r, moculBte. 
Can'deo, to glow, as a red-hot substance. It is taken from fire. 

Candy, kindle, enkindle, candor, candid, caruiidatey cense, censer, inceme^ 
incendiary, 
Gla'bus^ clear or bright. The primary sense is open to light 

Clear, clarify, clarion, declare. 
Flam'ma, a fiame. The primary sense is glowing or shooting up in light 

Flame, in^am^, in^ammable,^ambeau. 
Ful'go, to shine. The primary sense is breaking forth of light 

Fulgent, effulgent, refulgence, 
Fv'mus, smoke. The primary sense is vapor or smoke. 

Fume, -perfume, fumigate, 
Pa'eio, (par'itum,) to be present The primary sense is coming into view. 

Appear, apparent, peer, disappear, transparent 
Sfe'oio, (spec' turn,) to look with the eye. The primary sense is opening the 
eye. 

Aspect, specificle, speculate, auspice, circumspect, conspicuous^ despts^ 
dtispt^c, respect, disrespect, expect, perspicuity, inspccdon, perspectiye^ 
prospect, retrospect, suspcc/, spectre, specify, 

14* 
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Vid'ao, (yi'sum,) to see. The primary meaning is 'to move and direct the eye 

P^ion, mible, vttage, vUit, vMor, devUfff evuient^ provide, improvulent^ 
invuiious, invMible, purvey, survey, supervue. 
Ima'oo, (imag'iaia,) an image. The primary sense is a likeness^ and arises 
from the eye. 

Image, imagerj^ ima^ne, tmo^nary. 
Sa'pio, to taste or know by tasting. The primary sense \m proving with the 
taste. 

Sapidy msipidy sapient, savor, unsavory. 
Gub'to, (gus'tatum,) to taste. The primary sense is to rotMe the taste. 

Gust, die^rus^, ^tM^fal, dis^tMdng. 
Ca'lbo, to be warm, or bum. 

Calid, eo/ify, eo/oric, ineo/escence. 
Fai'GUs, (fri'goris,) cold. The primary sense is to make ttiff, 

J^^d, /ri^dity, re/Wgrerate, re/ngrerator. 
Pla'nus, even, leyeL The primary sense is smooth or even to the touch. 

Plane, plain, explain, exp/anatory. 
Po'uo, (poli'tum,) to polish. Hie primary sense is to make smooth to the 
touch. 

Po/teh, repo/teh, unj^oZtshed, polite, 
Pun'go, (punctum,) to prick. Hie primary sense is a point of feeling. 

Pungent, ^neture, expunge, compunction, ^ime/iMttion, punctUiovM, 
Su'do, (suda'tum.) to sweat The primary sense is to flow out and be moist 

5toeat> exude, nM^brific 
Ae'dbo, (ar'si,) to burn. The primary sense is to be hot 

Ardor, ardent, arson. 
ExTERUS, outer. 

JKr^erior, extem&l, extr&neouB, extreme, ftra;nge, extrintic 
Pbobo, (brobatum,) to try. The primary sense seems to be to taste. 

Provable, probate, proo^ prove, approve, approbation, reprove, disap- 
prove, improve, imj5ro6able, reprobate. 
Severus, severe. The primary sense is harsh or rough to the taste. 

Severe, severity, persevere. 
AoiDus, sharp. The primary sense is sharp, from acies, an edge or point 

Acid, ciciditj, acidnl&te, subacid. 
A'oEB, (acris,) sour or pungent The primary sense is sharp to the taste. 

Acrid, eager, oyer-eager, acerbity, exacerbate. 
Tango, (tactum,) to touch. The primary sense is to draw or move along, as 
the finger. 

Tact, contoe^, ^an^ent^ con^tn^ent, county uous, ^an^ble, in/an^ble, con- 
lagion, con^i^ity. 
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Odob, a soent or smell. 

Odor, odoroxiBf inodaroxiBf odcriferouB, 
Olbo, to emit odor. 

0/factoiy, redolent 



Akou'o, (aoEovcd,) to hear. The primary sense is to raise or point the ear. 
Acotutii^ otocouftic. 

Pho'ne, (t®»^,) a sonnd. 
PhonicSf euphony f eymphony, phonology. 

Phos, (t^;,) light That which shines out or appears. 

PAoaphate, p^sphorbus, />Aotometer. 
Op'tomai, (oTttofjuUf) to see. The primary sense is to see by using the eye. 

OpticSf optical, BynopnOy opAthalmia, diop^cs. 

Ora'ma, (opofio^) a sight or view. 
Panorama, diorama. 

PHAfNO, (^cVo,) to appear. The primary sense is to come into view by 
shining. 

jPAe^iomenon, diapAanons» |>Aantom, /anati<^ fancy, /antasy, epipAany, 
sycop^nt, phantasm, phase. 
Thsa'omai, (deao/Mu,) to behold. TAtfa^ron^ (Oiouf popj) an edifice in which 
spectacles were seen. The primary sense of the yerb ia to^ as the eye^ 
in seeing attentively. 
Theatre, theatnoiL 
Sko'pbo, {mooftsia,) to observe. The primary sense is to streteh or ttrain 
iBo as to see to the end. 

Scope, telescope, microMope, episcopate, epiacopal, bi«Aop. 

Oz'uB, (o$v(,) sharp, acid. The primary sense is sharp or stinging to the 
taste. 

Oxa^e, oxide, oxygen, 

TWENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE SOUL. 

The word, soul^ is from the Saxon sawl, and means life or 
breath. 

LATIN. 

Sou, I aoL £!8'8e, to be. JSm, (entis,) bebg. Ikiturus, about to be. The 
sense of the yerb is to be m< or Jixed^ and ariaea from QOT^s^<Qraaai<(«^ 
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J^Wnce, euentitAf co-MMntial, interei^, diBinterMted, uneMffntia], endtf, 
nonentity t future, futurity, Ahtent, •pteaefU, 
Am 'o. (ania'tum,) to loye. The primarj sense is a reaching forth^ as of the 
heart 

Amour, amatory, or/uable, paramour, eDomored, amity, amicable, amor- 
ous. 
An 'go, (anxi,) to vex, to be angry. Hie primary sense is to preu bo as to 
choke utterance. 

AngQT, an^ish, aymety, atmous. 
Mi'rub, strange. The primary sense is to hM hack or suspend. 

AdmtVtf, miracle, mirror, miraculous, nnadmired. 
So'lor, (sola'tus,) to soothe. The prinuiry sense is to strengthen or settle. 

SolAce, console, disconaoZate, incon«o/able. 
Sp£'bo, to hope. The primary sense is to reach or stretch after. 

Despair, de<ptfrate, pro«ptfr, xmproiperous. 
Ve'beob, to fear. The primary sense is to draw within oneself. 

Rewr*, reverent^ irreverent, reverend, reverentiaL 
Pla'ceo, to quiet or please. The primary sense is to make smooth. 

Complacent, please, diaplease, pteasnnt, wapleasKnt, complaiwnee, com- 
placence. 
Tih'eo, to fear. The primary sense is to shake or fall back. 

Timid, timorous, in/imidate. 
Ter'reo, (ter'ritum,) to affright. The primary sense is to shrink or shiyer. 

Terror, de^<?r, terrible, terrify, un^crrified. 
Soi'o, to know. Scientia, knowledge. The primary sense of the verb is to 
take up or draw within. 

Science, sciolist, conscience, omniscience, -prescience, consciousness. 
Rb'oe, (ra'tus,) to think or judge. The primary sense is to east or throw up, 
and then fix in the mind. 
Rate, misra^c, overrate, underra^^, rario, reason, ro^ionaL 
Nos'co, (no'tum,) to know. No'men, a name. The primary sense is to set or 
fix. 

Note, notion, cognition, denote, recognition, recogni^je, nomen, nominal, 
nominate, name, noun, pronown, misnomer, noT/ienclature, notice. 
Mem'ini, to remember. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

Memory, m?ndful, memorable, commemorate, memoir, immemorial, unre- 
memJered, memorial, re^niniscence. 
Cre'do, (credi'tum,) to believe. The primary sense is to rest upon. 

Creed, credit, AccredW, diseret^it, incre<iible, miscreant, recreant, unere^ble 
wetCtor, ere<iential, cred\jlo\x&. 
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Glkm'xns^ (piemen 'tis,) kind, merciful. The primary sense is tmooth, 

Clement, mclementf cletneTicy. 
FVdo, to trust The primary sense is to strain and make fast. 

Faith, faithful, fidelity, fealty, feoflF, feud, af^nce, fie^ ^nfid^ de^, in- 
fidf^ dif)^f(ience, per/Sdy, afj^anced. 
Vk'rus, true. The primary sense is to make straight. 

FJjrity, veracity, awr, verdict, verily, veritable, verify. 
Sa'cus, wise. The primary sense is seeking, 

Sage, to^acity, M^acious, -presage, 
Vo'lo, to will or wish. The primary sense is to stretch forward, 

FoZttion, vo/untary, benevo/enoe, malevo/ence, involuntary, vo/unteer. 
Cano, (cantum,) to sing. 

Chant, cant, accent, decant, recant, enchant, canto, ineafUation, eontiele. 
Ckn'seo, to judge. 

Censor, censure, cense, eenaus, een«orious. 
Do'leo, to grieve. 

Dole, con<2t>/e, indolent, dolorouB, 
i£'QUUS, equal, just. 

^I^ual, e^alize, inegi«al, unequal, adequate, e^ty, int^uity, e^ruator, 
egt^ation, equilibrium, e^inox, e^iyalent. 
JEati'uo, (sestima'tum,) to value. 

Esteem, estimate, e«^tmation, e«^»9iiable, ine«^»97iable. 
Jo' CDS, a joke 

Joke, Jocose, joctmd. 
Intra, Intus, within. 

IntemaX, inferior, intimate, intestme, tn/rinsic 
I'ra, anger. 

Ire, troscible. 
Lsg'o, (lectum,) to gather ; to choose ; to read. 

Xe^ble, legend, legion, eollecigtie, lecture, collect, college, cull, dieUectf 
election, diligent, eclectic, select, eclogue, recollect, neglect, eligihle, inteUw^ 
elegant, lesion, -prelect, sacrilege, 

OBEEK. 

PuBBN, (^pijv,) the mind. The primary sense is to move or wish. 

JFhranV.Q, frenzy, phrenology, 
P&u'oHE, (4va:')7.) the soul. The primary sense is life or breath. 

Psychology, 
Au'tos, (a^tbc,) oneself. 

uiv^ocrat, autograph, ai«tomaton. 
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Dox'a, (do|a,) an opinion. The primarj sense is that which is thought 

Orihodoxt hetero<2o2; para^ioo^ doxology, 
Gno'mb, {yvuifirjy) reason. OnanSj (yvtacTiC,) knowledge. 

Onotticy pro;grtu>ftio, dia^nto<t& 
Mne'me, (fiprifitj,) memory. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

Mnemomcs, Avnnetty, 
Pm'Los, {pi'Kogt) a friend. The primary sense is to embrace or kiss. 

PAi/anthropist^ PAt/adelphia, pAt/ologist^ |>At2osophy. 
Skep'tomai, (axeTttofiMf) to examine. The primary sense is to look abont 

SkepAct ikepHe&ij skepHclsm. 
So'fhia, (co^ia,) wisdonL Hie primary sense is holding or containing. 

SophitiD, aophUtrj, sop/iMticated, un«opAt«ticated. 
Ob'thoh, (dpOoit) straight or right. 

Orthodox, orthography, orthoepy, or^Aoepist. 
Ho'mos» (ofio^,) like. The primary sense is the same. 

ZfofTtogeneous, Aof?u>logons, Aomogeneal. 



CHAPTER V. 
SOGIBTT. 

Society, in all its forms, is only varieties ot man's social 
nature. 

TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

SOCIBTT. 

The word, society, comes from the Latin, throngli the 
French, and means fellowship. 

LATIN. 

So'oius, a companion. The primary sense is to follow, 

Soei&hle, 9oci&\, associate, consociate, iinsoctable. 
Spon'deo, (spon'siim,) to promise. The primary sense is to send to» 

Sponsor, spouse, corre«pon«( despond, respond, re^onse, e^fnmse, retpon^ 
«ible) irresponsible. 
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Mnro, (mis'sumf) to send. Tlie primary sense is going away. 

MUaon, message, admi/, commt^, commtMion, demise demt/, emt<, dis* 
msM, intermtsnon, mtMile, mtMiye, omitf inadmtMible, bxtemUt, remU, 
manumt/, permit, promise, Burmiae, transtm^, submt/. 
Sua'do^ (sua'sum,) to advise. The primary sense is to urge or exdte. 

VeTsttadef dis^tMK^^, dis^Muive, «ua«ion. 
Ys'iao, (yen'tum,) to come. The primary sense is to appear or pass into 
view. 

"Eventy ttdvent, ventvire, adven/ure, contravene, convene^ covenant^ convent 
convenient^ invent inconvenient^ intervene supervene peradven^ure, re- 
venue, avenue, uncovenanted. 
Px'to, (petitnm,) to seek. The primary sense is to urge or press. 

jPe^ttion, compete, impe^ous, compo^ble, compe^ent^ repeat, repeUdoiif 
uppetUef pe^lant 
Ho'nob, honor. The primary sense is placed upon. 

Honor, honorarjf A^norable, disAonor, Aonest^ Aonesty, disAonett. 
Dxg'ntts, worthy. The primary sense is good or strong. 

Dignitjf indignity, deign, condign, dis<2ain, incfi^nant. 
Ckb'to, to contend. The primary sense is to 9et or place. 

Concert, disconcert, preconcerted. 
Cxl'kbeb, famonk The primary sense is lifted up. 

^ Celebrate, celebrated, celebrity, 
Minis'teb, a servant. The primary sense is leas. 

Minister, ministry, mtmx^erial, admintx^er, minstreL 
Mofl) (mo'ris,) a cnstonL The primary sense is to p<iss or flow on. 

Jfbral, moralist^ immoral, demoralize. 
Sbquob, (secutus,) to follow. The primary sense is to seek after. 

Sue, en«ue, con«ecvdve, execute, consegtcence, -persecute, prosecute, non^ 
suit, obfe^tes, sequence, sub<e^uent^ pursue^ uneuttoble. 
Ezxm'plum, an example; a copy or modeL 

Example, exemplar, exemplify, sample, samplar, 
Foc'dus, (fos'deris,) a league. 

JT^tieral, con/ederate, con/ederacy. 
Ks'bbs, (hsere'dis,) an heir. 

Heir, coAetr, InAerit^ hereditMj, 
Roa'pEA, (hos'pitis,) a host; one who entertains strangers. 

Host, Ao«pt/ality, hospitable, 
Laitd'o, to praise. 

Laud, laudable, 
Hi'oBO, (migratum,) to remove. 

Migrate, miration, emt^o^ immt^o^e, interm»<7radon^ traneii«ii3T«(A« 
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Bo'oo^ (rogm'tum,) to aak. |j5 

Eogatlou, §hr6gaie, derogaU, interogaie, ^rerogaHYe, proroffne, mtregdti, 
interrogaiOTy. 

Tka'tja, a witneaa. 

Test^ testament, tea6ij, feadmony, tAXest, eontett, detest, moonfeiAlib 

oi 



Ko'm08» (r^fAOf,) a law. The primary seiue is to divide, or separate. 

Anomaly, antinomy, aniinomian, astronomy, denteronomy, eoonon^. 
Eth'os, iJtOoi,) a oostom. The primary sense is settled, 

EthXcA, ^AicaL 
Stkl'lo, (tff tXXtt,) to send. The primary sense is to nrge forth. 

Apo<<^ epi<<^ periftoZtio, Bjstole. 

Gbabib, (Xo^^it) favor or grace. The primary sense is dear or preeioa& 
"Eaeharist, charity. 



TWENTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The word, nation, is of Latin origin, and means that 
whicli is bom. 

LATDX, 

Cms, a citizen. The primary sense is inclosed or shut in, cities being inclosed 
in ancient times. 

Civic, civil, uncivil, (Tivilian, civilize, civility, ci<y. 
Iif'pERo, to command. The primary sense is to bear upon, 

imperial, imperious, imperative, empire, emperor, 
Cbi'men, (crim'inis,) a crime. The primary sense is separated or judged. 

Crime, criminaly recriminate, discriminate, indiscriminate. 
Le'go, (lega'tum,) to appoint The primary sense is to lay upon, as a messagei 

Legate, leff<xtion, legacy^ oblige, allege, delegate, col/co^e. 
MuNus, (mu'neris,) an office or gift. 

Municipal, munificence, common, commt^n^ commimtcate, imfitimttyy 
remunerate, uncommon, community. 
Plebs, (ple'bis,) the common people. 

Plebei&n, 
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Fov'jjLos, the people. The primary sense is the whoU family, or children. 

People, papttlAoe, popular, depopulate^ repeople, 
Tub'ba, a crowd. The primary sense is to stir or turn. 

ISurbid, di&turbf imper^iir&able, disftir&anee, perA<f6, undis^fried. 
YiNoo, (vic'tnm,) to conquer. The primary sense is to press upon and sub- 
due. 

Invtncible^ victor, vanquish, convince, evict, evince, convtn«ible^ province, 
Yin'dkx, (yin'dicis,) a defender. The primary sense is to subdue. 

VindicAte, avenge, revenge, xmrevenged. 
Yul'gus, the people. The primary sense is to crowd out» and be public 

Vtdgar, vulgaritj, divulge, imdivv/gred. 
Re'go, (rec'tum,) to direct or rule. The primary sense is to point out 

i^tf^ent^ regeX, rector, re;griment, re^on, re^nant^ reign, rights erect, cor- 
rect, direct, indirect, incorrect, rebate, arrect 
CoNGiLi'uif, an assembly, or coanciL The primary sense is that which is 
called. 

Council, conciliate, reconcile, reeoneiliation, 
Classib^ a class. The primary sense is inclosed or collected together. 

Class, clcasie, classis, c/a«nfy, codification. 
Mait'do, (manda'tum,) to give a charge to. 

Mandate, eommandt oommend, demand reman^ recommetid 
Mi'uES, (mil'itis,) a soldier. 

Militia, militarj, militate, mt/itoni 
No&'icA, a rule. 

Normal, enormona, enormity. 
^mf'Gio, to announce. 

Announce, denounce, enunoate, nuncio, renounce, pronounce. 
Poc'na, punishment. 

Penal, |>0nalty, penanee, penitence, perdientiaTy, impcnitent> repent, buV 
pcena. 
Pu'ino, (punitum,) to punish. 

Punish, j9i«nitiye, imjnmtty. 
Soin'do^ (scissum,) to cut of£ 

/Scissors, rewind^ ahednd, Mantling. 
Sio'nuh, a sign, a seal 

Sign, fi^mal, signify, aaeign, consign, design, ensign, resign, signet, coun- 
terman, «^ificant 
Sobs, (sor'tis,) a lot, chance. 

Sort^ assort, consort, resort, sorAtion. 
Tbib'uo, (triVuturo,) to render or give. 

Tribute, attribute, eontribute, Retribute, retribuAon, tributary. 
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Cftuz, (orueis,) a orofl& 

Crosa^ exerwctate, crucifix, criMade, erucUj^ ezemctatiiig: 
Cul'pa, a fault 

CWpable, cWprit, exctt/pate, incuZ/Mkie^ 
Hob'tib, an enemy. 

Host, Ao^^tle, kottiXxij, 
Jifmoo, (jadica'tum,) to judge. 

Judge, JudidouB, Judicial, Juditiary, ^pr^ptdice, adjudge, forejudge, b^uH^ 
dona. 



Eih'nos, (fSvoii) a nation. -The primary sense seems to be a heaih, 

Mhnic, ethnology, 
Dbspo'tes, {6iaftotrii,) a lord. The primary sense is power or foro& 

Despot, deepade, deepotisaL 
Dkmos, (fiijfioif) the people. 

Dem&gogvLef dmocracy, (ilniiocrat, epidemic, endemio, 
Kbi'tbs,(xp<«'97$>) a judge. The primary meaning is to eifi or separate. 

CWric, critical, hypercritic, hypocri<y. 
La'os, (xoo;,) the people. The primary sense is stone, from their &lded 
origin. 

Lay, layman^ laity, Icdo, 



TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THE CHITRCH. 

The word, church, comes througli the Saxon from the 
Greek, and means the Lord's house. 

LATIN. 

Pio, (pia'tum,) to satisfy by sacrifice. The primary sense is to pacify. 

Expiate, expiatory, ^iacular. 
Sacer, consecrated. The primary sense is to separate to a religious use. 

Sacred^ conaecrate, desecrate, sacrifice, sacrilege, execrate, sacerdotal 
sacrament, 
San'cio, (sanctum,) to consecrate. The primary sense is to make clean, 

Saint» sanctify, sanctified, sanctity, sanctuary, saTic^imonioua. 
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{ymo, (ora'tnm,) to pray. The primary sense ia to move the lipg, aa in 
prayer. 

Oracle, oration, orison, ador^ exorable, inexorable^ oracular, peroration. 
Vo'teo, (votum,) to vow. The primary sense is to devote to God. 

Yow, votary, vote, votive, avow, devo^ covet, devout, devotion, devotoe. 
Fa'kux, temple. 
Fane, pro/an^; 

i'oa, (mer'sum,) to dip, to sink. 
Merge, emerge, emergency, immertion. 



^ioBJBFroe, {xp^otof,) the anointed. The primary sense is one set apart by 
anointing. 

Christ) chrism, (7^rt<tianity, Chrietmas. 

3iixR06^ (Up6i,) sacred. The primaiy sense is set apart to a religions nset 
JKtfrarchy, Ai^oglyphics. 

^APnzo, (/?a/(f t^cd,) to baptize. A rite of the Christian Church. 
Baptize, (a^^ion, 6ap^Mma1, pedoia^^ts. 

Ha&tub, (/wopf vp,) a witness. 

Martyr, martyrdom, protomortyr. 

CHAPTER VI 
BUSINESS. 

The pursuits of man arose gradually out of one another 
and took their names from bodily and mental actions, or 
the object of pursuit, 

TWENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

X 

The word, agriculture^ comes from two Latin words, sig- 
nifying to till the field. 

LATIN. 

A'gkb, (a'gri,) a field. The primary sense is a cleared or open phiee. 
AgrceABSit oi^culture, a^rncnltorist, pere^nate. 
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Oo'lo, (enl'tum,) to eultiyate. The primary Bense is to dwell or settle don 

Coionj, colomBtf ocetdt, adtwre, agneulturef horticii^hire. 
A'bo^ to ploagh. The primary sense is to thrust forward. 

Arable. 
HoKTCB, a garden. The primary sense is a hedged place; 

//or^tculture, AorftculturaL 
JuNGO, (junc'tum,) to join. The primary sense is to extend, and then yeka m^ 

JuneHoiif join, adjain, conjoin, drnjotn, en/oti^ inte^fotfi^ joints ryfltut 
diBJoin, joiner, Adjunct, conjugB}, con/imction, in/MficfioD, sotfJMffntt, sab> 
jMiurfive. 
PuTO, (putatmn,) to think. The primary sense is lop off or prune. 

Compute, amput€Ue, depute, dispu^ impute, r^nUe, deputation, ooim4 
account repWed, discount 
Ra'dius, a rod. The primary sense is a shooL 

Radius, radiate, irrocfiate, ray, roJtance. 
Spar'go^ (spar'sum,) to scatter. The primary sense is to oast abroad^ if 

S06Q. 

Aeperee, dii;p«r<e, inter«perae^ sparse. 
Fleo'to, (flez'um,) to bend. 

J7«a;ion,,/2^ble, defleeAon, farcumJUx, reflect, u^ieet, Inflec&oiL ^ 

Hu'mvs, the ground. 

Inhume, ejJiume, humid, Aumidity, Ai^mble, humor, humility, exhimiir 
tion. 
Pa'cus, a herd or flock, cattle. 

Peculate, peculiar, pecuniary. 
Vi'wuic, wine. 

Vine, vinegar, tdneyard, vintage, vinous. 



TWENTY- EIGHTH STUDY. 

HUNTINa AND FISHING. 

The word, hunt, is from the Saxon huntien, and means 
to urge or drive. 

LATIN. 

Fb'ra, a wild beast. 

i^crocious, fierce, 
Fu'gio, (fu'gitum,) to flee. The primary sense is to/y or hastOi 

Refuse, Buhterf uge, fugitive, centri/tf^aL 
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(ceesmn,) to cut or kill. The primary sense is to cut off, or end. 

Concise, decide, excise, excision, incuion, pred«^ hojmcide, fratricide, 
-parricide, decinv^, emcide, regicide, occonon, circumciM. 
^oo, (sec'tum,) to cut The primarj sense is to cut and separate. 

Sect) tection, secant^ bisect, dissect, insect, inter«ec<ion. 
Drv'iDO, (diyisum,) to divide. The primary sense is separate, or waste. 

Divide, dividhle, ine^vMible^ detnse, eahdivide, vaidivided. 
Do'mo, to tame. 

In<ibfiutable. 
Fxjoo^ (flictum,) to beat 

Aijliet, eonjlict, inflict, proJUgate, 
Iji'go, (liga'tum,) to bend. 

Xf^roment, league, /table, oblige, aHegianae, ailog, religion, al/y. 
ITso'to, (nectum,) to tie. 

Connect, ann^ daaeonnect, ann«2eation. 
Pak'go, (pao'tus,) to drive in, to fix. 

Compact, pact) impact, impinge, 
Fkl'lo, (pul'sum,) to drive. 

Pulse, compel, repulse, di&pel, expel, impel, impulse, propel, repel, re- 
p«;<ive. 
Peje'da, booty, prey. 

Prey, depreciate, predatory, 
Strin'go, (stric'tum,) to bind. 

Strict, strain, straight, stringent, constrain, astringent, distrain, d^striet^ 
restrain, restrict, rnaestrainedL 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

MECHANICS. 

The word, mechanic, comes jfrom the Latin metJianicits^ 
a machine. 

LATIN. 

Snnr'o, (struc'tum,) to build. The primary sense is to set or lay. 

Structwre, construct, obstruct, destroy, destrucHcn, instruct, saperstruct- 
ore, unin«/rt<c^ed, construe, ins^nmient 
STayxb, a ship. The primary sense is to swimu 

Ji^affj, naval, navigation, navigable, ciroumnavtga\ioii. 
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Fioo, (fizum,) to fasten. Tlie primary Bense is to join to. 

Fix, hffiXf prefiXf trans/Ex, snffix^ Jixtaret erueifixion. 
Rota, a wheel The primary sense is to run round. 

Rotary^ rotation, rote, rauAnef rotund. 
At'to, to fit or join. The primary sense is juncture. 

Apt, adopt, ineptf aptitude. 
Fuii'DUS, a foundation. The primary sense is Met. 

Foundation^ found, /unciamental, profound 
Hjc'bo, (hfe'sum,) to stick, to adhere. The primary sense is the samei 

Adhere^ oohenye, Aetitate, inA«rent^ incoAerent 
Mo'liob, (molitus,) to rear or build. The primary sense is to etut up. 

Mole, demo/ish, demo/ttion. 
O'pus, (op'eris^) a work. The primary sense is to «tratn or exert fovce. 

Operate, co-operate, opera, operation, operative, opiMoule. 

GRESK. 

Ergon, (lp7oy,) a work. The primary sense is to urge or press. 

Energy, litur^. sw^rery, metallur^. 
Mbghanao, (fxviXOMtOM^) to contrive. The primary sense is to faehion, or 
make. 

JfecAanics, iTiecAanical, iTieeAantsm, mecAantcian. 



THIRTIETH STUDY. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The word, Tnanufacture^ is composed of two Latin words, 
meaning to make witli the hand. 

LATm. 

lyNUM, flax. The primary sense is long or line-like. 

iinen, line, /int, lawn, grideZtn. 
Fi'lum, a thread. The primary sense is long and thin. 

File, de^/e, ^Zacious, ^/igrane, ^/let» pro^Ze. 
Pu'oo, (plica' turn,) to fold. Plecto, (plexum,) to twine. The primary sense 
is to lay to. 

AppZy, pliahle, ply, accom/>Zice, compZtcate, dispZay, ezpZteit» implidt^ 
multijo/e, triple, imply. 



] 
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e'bo, (ser'tum,) to knit together. The primaiy sense is to thrutt. 
Series, aLSsert, desertf dis^r^ation, exert, insert, «0rmon. 
:'o^ (tex'tum,) to weave. The primarj sense is to interlay. 
Text) context, -pretext, texture, 
Tnf'oo, (tinc'tum,) to dip or dje. The primaiy sense is to throw into. 

Tinge, taint, stain, tincture, 
Vol'yo, (yolu'tum,) to rolL The primary sense is to pren by rolling. 
Devolve, evolve, involve, revolt, revolve, volume, voluble, 

THIRTY-FIRST STUDY. 

DISTRIBUTORS — ^BEERCANTILB PURSUITS. 

The word, merchant, is from tlie Latin mercor^ to buy, 
and comes to us through the French marchand. 

LATIN. 

HsBX, (mer'cis,) merchandise. The primary sense of the root is to buy, 

JfercAandise, mercantile, commerce. 
Nego'tium, business. The primary sense is to ^o on a mission. 

yegoti&te, ne^o^table. 
Pxn'do, (pen'sum,) to weigh or pay out The primary sense is to bakMce or 
weigh. 

Pemfent, recompense, |>en8ion, pensiye, suspend, compensate, dispense, 
expend, indispensable. 
Por'to, to carry. The primary sense is to bear from place to place. 

Porter, comport, deport, port, important, export, import, importune, pasa- 
port, purport, report, support, transport, opportune. 
FExnun, price or reward. The primary sense is amount or value. 

Price, priceless, appreciate, depreciate, appreciable, inappreciable, appre- 
ciation, depreciation. 
Sosi'bo, (scrip'sum,) to write. The primary sense is to grave or mark. 

Scribe, scribble, scripture, scrivener, ascribe, scrip, descri6e^ inscribe, 
prescn6e, manuscript, postscript, transcribe, subscriie. 
Fib'oob, a money-bag, "Die primary sense is a basket 

Fisc, ^/Jscal, confiscate, 
Dk'bko, (deb'itum,) to owe. The primary sense is to bind or press. 

Due, debt, debit, debtor, debenture, 
Tx'ho, (yec'tum,) to carry. The primary sense is to bear off or drive. 
Vehicle, conver^ convey, convoy, inveigh 
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Pbzb'o, (t<P<*)) to b«ar or oarry. The primary sense ia io lift and remora 

MetapAor, phospAoms, 'periphery. 
Polio, (/(oXcoi) to selL Tlie primary sense is to ^o about and barter. 

Monopo/y, monqpofize, bibliopo/ist 

THIRT Y - S E OND STUDY, 

TEACHERS. 

The word, /Ssoc^ is £rom the Saxon word &6can, and meana 
to lead or show. 

LATIN. 

Do'cBO, (doctom,) to teack The primary sense is to lead or show. 

Doctor, docHe, doetriaef <2(Mniment» doetrmAL 
"Da'oo, to learn. The prinuiry sense is take in or receive. 

DtMiple, dtMipline. 
Sua'dxo, (soa'sum,) to advise. The primary sense is to incite or rouse. 

Suanon, -pereuade, diBeuadef disxiMuiye. 
Tra'do, (tradi'tnm,) to deliver. The primary sense is to hand doim, 

TVadition, traitor, betray, 
YxB'BUMy a word — ^the written word. The primary sense is to bear or press 

Verbal, verb, a,dverb, proverb, verboae, 
Ltt'eba, a letter. The primary sense is a mark. 

Letter, literal, al/t^eration, il/t7erate, obliterate, xmlettered. 

GREEK. 

Paidaia, {tttuidia,) education. The primary sense is to lead~or draw forth, 
as a child's mind. 
Pedagogue, pedant, pedaniie, cyclopedia, encyclopedia, 
DmAsco, {Bibdaxco,) to teach. The primary sense is to divide and find. 

Didactic, didac^cally* 
Mathema, (fjioOi^fiao) ^owledge or learning. The primary sense is what if 
learned. 
Mathematics, polymcUhy, 
Sghole, {axo^/ri,) leisure. The primary sense is freedom from bnsineu^ 
leisure. 
School, scholar, eeholastie. 
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THIBTY -THIRD STUDY. 

▲ansTS. 

* 

The word, artist^ is of Latin origin, and comes from a root 
signifying strength, and then skill. It arises from muscular 
action. 

LATIN. 

IfoBA, a muBe. The primary sense is to hum^ or moye with a nrarmTir. 

Muse, mimCf aanute, fliiMeam, muaical. 
Li'bsb, (li'bn,) a book. The primary sense is bark, the material on 'whiob 
men wrote. 

fAbrary, libeif Zt6rarian. 



Gbapho, (7pat^) to write. The primary sense is to ttreak or mark. 

Graphic, autograph, hiographj, aixAffram, epigram, engrave, graphite, 
Mihograph, OT^ographj, pn&graph, telegraph, 

HegesiS) i'^y^^i'ii) an explanation. The primary sense is to draw out and 
explain. 
Exe^enx. 
Guj'fho, (y%M^) to carye or engrave. The primary sense ib toaU in. 
Glyph, hierq^/ypAie. 



THIBTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

LAWTEBS. 

The word, lawyer^ comes from two Saxon words, laga 
and wer^ and means the setman^ laga signifying that which 
is set or laid. 

LATIN. 

Jvn, (ju'ris,) rights or law. The primary sense is straight, from extending. 

Jnsty JustXae, Justify, sdjusi, injure, Jurisdiction, 
Jvmo, to swear. The primary sense is an act of worship. 

Aiyure, adjure, eonjure, jnry, Juror, per/ure, pei^juri;. 

15 
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Jvmoo, (jadioatoni,) to Jadge. Tlie piimarj senae is to declare toiUrf u right 

Judicial, n/d^ge, pr^psdice, judge^ judidxTj, 
riKT, (l6'gi^) a law. The piimarj sense is «0t or laid down. 

Xtf^ ^timate, Utyt^ iU^al, iUe^itimate^ ^a^iaUte^ priyUc^ 



THIBTY -FIFTH STUDY, 

D0GT0B8. 

The word, doctor^ is of Latin origin, and means one who 
teaches. 

LATIN. 

Kkdkob, to enre. 

JMtcine, fiMcfioal, Temtdj, rematiiable, irremedfablei 
Moa'sra^ duease. The primary sense is to fall or sink. 

Jhfbf 6id, morioeitj, cholerarmor^uii 

THIBTY-SIXTH STUDY, 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The word, amusement^ comes from the Latin through the 
French, and means to divert or turn aside the mind. 

LATIN. 

LuDo, (lu'snm,) to play. 

XiKficrous, al/iMion, ^ttde, ilZiMion, preZucfe, deZtMit; interZiM2s. 
Pebso'na, a mask worn by players. The primary sense is to wiMd or §peak 
through, as a mask. 

Person, periotufy, jperaemate. 

CHAPTER VII. 
NATUBB. 

Nature acts upon the bodily organs, and helps us to 
anv words. 



manj words. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

ANDIALS. 

The word, animal^ is from the Latin, and means hreath or 
life. 

LATIN. 

Ca'nis, a dog. The primary sense is to fawn, 

Canine, cannibal, A:ennel, tinA;ennel. 
Arm, a bird. The primary sense is to fly. 

AffiAry, augar, auspice, inaiignrate. 
CJob'nu, a horn. The primary sense is a sprout. 

C7orneons, cometL, nnicom. 
Gbbx, (gre'gis^) a flock, as of sheep. The primary sense la to come or crowd 
together. 

GregAfioTa, Ai^gregtAA, con^^ate, e^e^ons. 
Pasoor, (pastas,) to feed. The primary sense is to teach or stretch, at in 
feeding. 

Pastor, pastar&i^ pastxae, repast, 
Yolo, to fly. The primary sense is to jekma aioay. 

Fb/atile^ vo/ley, vo/atize. 

GSKEE. 

KnoN, {xv<av,) a dog. The primary sense is to fawn, 

C/ynic, eynicAi, cynosure. 
Zo'oN, (^ooy,) an animaL The primary sense is to breathe or live. 

Zoology f zoonomjf zoophyte, zodiac, zoography. 
Kon'chb, {xoyx^i) A sl^elL The primary sense is wrinkled, 

Ck)nch, conc^logy, concAoidal. 
liii'TOMOs, (ivfofioi,) an insect. The primary sense is to c«< inta. 

JSniomologj, entomologist. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

FLAlflTS. 

The word, plantj is of Latin origin, and comes to ns 
tlirongh tlie Frencli. It means a s/ioot, 
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LAXIK. 

Plan'ti, a plant Tlie primarj sense is a shoot^ and comes froqi a rook 
meaning to laif. 

Plant, implant, supp/on^ tnjiBplant, plafUtLiion, implanted, 
Au'oEO, (anxi, auc'tum,) to increase. The primary sense is to grow or eke out 

ultf^ent, auction, auctioneer, author, authoritj, auxiliary. 
Gau'dkz, the trunk of a tree. The primary sense is euL 

Codual, code. 
Ckes'oo, (cre'tum,) to grow. The primary sense is to enlarge. 

Oreieentf eonerete, decrease, increa«^ ezervsoent, eoncredan, increment 
Dxn'sus, thick or dose. The primary sense is pressed together. 

Dense, condense, reeondense, dentitj, con<ifn«ation. 
Flos, (flo'ris,) a flower. The primary sense is to open or shoot out 

Flower, ./loral, flour, y^ounsh, e{^of escence, reJUnmah, FlorA,JhriBt,Jlond, 
Yo'jjmi, a leaf. The primary sense is to roll or fold. 

Foil, foliage, naif oil, trefoil, foliate, folio, -portfolio, 
Giia'nvm, a g^ain of com. The primary sense is ground or dnst 

Grain, granary, gramHar, granulate, granite, garnet, grange, pome- 
granate. 
Matu'rus, ripe. The primary sense is to reach or fall to, as ripeness. 

Mature, ma^rity, imma^ur^, prema^ur^. 
PoMUic, an apple. The primary sense is to stoell or dilate. 

Pome, jEMWTiacious, pomiee, 
Radec, (radicis,) a root The primary sense is a shoot, rod or stem. 

Radix, race, raze, eroc^icate, ro^ficaL 
Se'hen, (sem'inis,) a seed. The primary sense is that which is scattered or 
sown. 

8emina\ seminary, dissemmate. 
Hm'sra, a shade. The primary sense is to shade or cut offhy intercepting. 

Umbra, um&rageous, u?n6rage, umbrella, penwwiora. 
Fbu'oe, to enjoy. The primary sense is to use or enjoy. 

Fruit, fruition, fruetiiy, 
Abdob, a tree. 

Arbor, ar6orist, arhoret. 



Pbtalon, (iti'toXov,) a leaf. The prunary sense is to <xpen or expand. 
Petal, petcUouB, monopetalonB, -polypetalonB, 
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Bot'anb^ {potaunjf) a plant The primary sense is that which feeds or nour- 
ishes. 
Botany, ^tonist 

BiBLos, (fiipkoCt) a book. The primary sense is the inner bark. 
Bible, biblical, 6t6/iography. 

THIRTY- NINTH STUDY. 

MINEBALS. 

The word, mineral, comes from the Latin througli the 
French, and means mine, or vein. 

LATIN. 

Calx, (cal'cis,) chalk. The primary sense is a hard man or lump. 

Chalk, calcine, co/carious. 
Cal'culus, a litUe pebble. The primary sense is the same as oalz, from 
which it comes. 

Calculus, co/cv/ate, ealctdoviB, 
Plumbum, lead. The primary sense is a lump — ^what is hea^y. 

Plumb, plumber, plumb&go, 
Fbbbum, iron. 

Jfarrier, farriery, /nrtiginons, ferrule. 



Chru'sos, (xpvaoi,) gold. The primary sense is yellow, from its color. 

Chrysolite, cArysalis. 
Lrraos, (Xt^o;,) a stone. 

Chrysolite, lithography, 
Pb'tra, {rthpa,) a rock. The primary sense is set^ or firm. 

Peter, ^>«*rify, petron. 

fortieh study. 

THE EARTH. 

The word, earth, is from the Saxon eard, and means 
crushed or broken, as dust. 
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LATIN. 

Tke'&a, the earth. The primary seiiBe is that which is gnawed — ^fine dusu 
TWroce, ^MTene, terrestrial, wxaitry, inter, dmnier, subterranean, medi- 
terranean, terrier. 
Aqua, water. The primary sense is to ooze or drip. 

^^vatic, a^iieoos, terraqueous. 
Flu'o, to flow. The primary sense is to flow or wash. 

Fluent, flux, ^uetaate, afj^uence, circum/uent, con^vence, influence, m- 
terjluent, mellj^uent, refluent, saper^uence, semi/idd, /tdd, ef^ftiyia, mflu- 
ential, snper/fiious, snpe^iiity. 
Fun'do, to pour out. The primary sense is to pour out, as water. 

Fuse, yiMion, ytmble, eonfaund, eonftuiou, effunou, infuse, pro/iMion, 
rey^nd^ suffuse, transfuse. 
Insula, an island. The primary sense is in water. 

Isle, island, ifisulate, insular, "peninsula. 
Ma'be, the sea. The primary sense is flows or yields. 

Jfarine, maritime, cormorant, mermaid, submarine, transmarine, ultramo* 
rine, mariner. 
MoNS, (mon'tis,) a mountain. The primary sense is a heap or citation. 
Mount, mountain, amount, dismount surmountable, paramount proMon/- 
ory, surmount tantamount. 
MuNDUs, the world. 

Mund&nej antemunc&ne, 8upramtm(2ane. 
MuTO, to change. The primary sense is to close up or press. 

Jfutable, commute, immutable, transmutable, permutation, transmute 
Pan'do, to lay open. The primary sense is to spread or stretch. 

"Expandf expansion, expanse, expansive, pace, pass, compass, encompoM^ 
impassable, surpass, trespass. 
Ri'vus, a stream. The primary sense is to flow through. 
River, rtvulet, rtval, derive, outnvalled, unrivalled. 
Unda, a wave. The primary sense is to swell up. 

Uhdv}&te, umfolating, abound, abundance, inunc^ate, reduneZtznt 

GREEK. 

Hu'dor, {vBcup,) water. The primary sense is to be wet. 

Hydrs, hydrant, Ayefraulics, hydrogen, A^(irophobia, Ay^frostatlcs, dropsy. 

Gb, (yij,) the earth. The primary sense is that which brings forth, as a 
mother. 

Oleography, ^reometry, ^reology, apogee, peri^re*. 
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KxBos, (p^ooi,) an island. 

Tolynena, PeIoponnecM& 

« 

FORTY-FIRST STUDY. 

THB HBAYENS. 

The word, Jieaven, is firom the Saxon heo/en^ and means 
io be highj or arched. 

LA3IN* 

Soi> (so'liS)) the sun. 

Solar, insoZate, parato^ to/stuse. 
Lv'na, the moon. 

Lunar, subZi^nary, lunacy, lunalde. 
FiiO, (fla'tum,) to blow. The primary senfle is to drive, or thmst 

Inflate, Afjlatue, flatulence, flute. 
Mib'ceo, (mix' tarn,) to mingle. The primary sense is to stir or flow together, 
as in twilight 

Mix, mixture, intermu^ iAmixture, eommix, vmrnixed, promtfouoiu^ 
fnMcellany. 
O'biob, to rise. The primary sense is to rise, or spring up to yiew. 

Orient, oriented, abortiye, exortiye, primordiaL 

GBEEK. 

AsTBON, (dorf poy») a star. The primary sense is to twinkle. 

AstrsX, oj^erisk, <uir<momj, aatfxiiogj, disaster, 
Helios, {^^loc,) the snn. The primary sense is to be hot, 

A\}helion, ^Tihelion, Ae/totrope. 
Pub, (ytvf,) fire. The primary sense is to rage or agitate. 

Pyre, emj>yreal, /)yroligneou8j pyrotechnics^ j[>yrometer. 
Ai'theb, ((Ud^p,) the air. The primary sense is to shine, or glow. 

Ether, ethereekL 
At'moS) (af ftoc) yapor. The primary sense is breath or steam. 

ul^mo«phere, o^mofpherio. 
Am'emos, (dv£ftor,) the wind. The primary sense is a moving, 

uln^mometer, anemone, 
A'vR, (o^p,) the atr. The primary sense is lifted np, or light 

Aerial^ aerolite, aeronaut) artery, air. 
KosMos, (xocTfioCt) the world. The primary sense is order or heauig. 

GoemoQony, microcoffTi^ eoamede, eoifiiopolite. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PLAOB AHD TIMS. 

Place and time, throngli objects, give rise to many 
words. The notion of place is suggested by objects— time 
b J succession. 

FORTT-SECOND STUDY. 

FLAC& 

The word, place^ is &om the French, and means that 
which is ladd or set. 

LAxnr. 

Jjo'om, a place. The primary seiue is lay^ or set. 

Local, locelitj, locate, dislocate, collocation, al/ocation, ZoeomotiTe. 
Ob'do, (or'dinis,) order. The primary sense is row, or series. 

Order, ordinexj, inor(2tnate, suboreftitate, extraor(2tnary. 
Me'dius, middle. The primary sense is to come to, or happen. 

Medium, meditXe, imm«d^te, interm«tftate, metiiocrity. 
pBo'pE, near. Prox'imus, nearest. The primary sense is to piU9 to, or to* 
wards. 

Proxim&tef apj^ro^Btmate, approach, reproach, unreproooAed. 
Spatium, space. The primary sense is to open out, or widen. 

Space, spaciovLB, expatiate, inter«pa<;e. 
SupKB, above or over. 

Superior, fujperlatiye, tuperh, in«ujperable, niprcme, supremacy, ntper* 
cilious, sovereign. 
Yi'ois, change or succession. The primary sense is to turn, or change place. 

Ficar, vtcmitude, vice-admiral, victf-president^ vic^erent^ viceroy, vm> 
count 
A'lius, foreign ; another. The primary sense is to change. 

Alien, alienate, o/ienation, uno/ienable. 
Pos'teriob, following. 

Posterior, posterity, postern, preposterous. 
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ToFOS, (toicof,) a place. The primary sense is position. 

Tbpic, topical, topography, n^opian. 
Tazib^ {'taiiCf) a range, or arrangement The primary sense is to arrange, 

Qjntiu^ tactics, 

FORTY-THIRD STUDY. 

TIME. 

The word, time^ comes to us fipom the Saxon timoj and 
means to Iiappen, or pass. The notion of time arises in the 
mind. 

LATIN. 

Tkm'puS) (tempo'rifi^) time. The primary sense is to fall, or rush. 

Time, tempareJ, temporary, contomporary, tense, extmporaneons^ temper, 
tempest, extempore, temple, temporize, tonperance, intemperance^ dlUemper 
temperament. 
Aim'Quus, ancient The primary sense is tohai U before, 

Anti^&ry, antiqttaied, antique, ancient^ antic 
Bbb'yis, short The primary sense is to break. 

Brevity, breviary, abftrevtate, brie^ semi6rev^ breve. 
Di'es, a day. The prinuiry sense is to ahoot, as the rays of the dawn. 

i>famal, <l»ary, di&i, meridian, meridional, <lismal. 
^'ytjm, an age. The primary sense iafulL 

Coeval, primeval, longevity. 
No'vus, new. 

i\rovel, novelist^ novelty, innovate, renovate, novice^ novitiate. 
Koz; (noc'tis,) night The primary sense is to bend down. 

i\roetamal, eqninoa^ eqninoetiaL 
Sx'nxx, aged. The primary sense is to extend. 

Senior, senator, aeignor, senile, eenility. 
Ul'timus, last The primary sense is to draw out, and be late or lOSt 

Ultimate, idtimsLteiy, tiZ^tmatam, tiZtorior, jpenult, antepenii^ 

GREEK. 

Chbo'nos, (xpovo^i) time. The primary sense is to end or complete. 
Ohroniele, ehronie, chronology, chronometer, syne^twiism. 
IS* 
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Amcbe, (op^t^O the begiimiiig. The primarj sense is to ieparaie, to be first 
Anarchy, archangel, archeology, archetype, arekiieGt, ore^yes, patri* 
arch. 
Pbo'toSi (icpof os^) the first The primary sense is be/ore, in place or time 
Protocol, jprototjpe^ /protoxide. 



CHAPTER IX. 
FOBM AKD QUANTITT. 

Form and quantity are closely connected with the origin 
and growth of words — ^words relating to the world. 

FORTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

FOBM. 

The word, form, is from the Latin, and comes from a root 
meaning to set, or bind. 

LATIN. 

FoBMi, fona 

Form, deform, con/army inform, miafortn, mxiitiform, perform, reform, 
trans/brm, triform, xmiform, Murefortned, confomdty, nonconformity, 
Cmcus, a circle. The primary sense is to sweep round, or turn about 

Giro, circle, encircle, circlet, circuit, circus, semicircle^ circulate. 
Ob'bis, a circular body. The primary sense is round. 

Orb, orftit, orbicular, exor6itant, disorfted. 
Mo'dus, a manner. The primary sense is measure, and then form. 

Mode, mocferate, modeBt, moJish, mood, mo<2i«late, accomntocbte, oom* 
motions, immocferate, immodest, modify, remodel, model, modicum, model- 
ator. 

GREEK. 

Kok'los, (xvxVr,) a circle. The primary sense is to move round. 

Cycle, enci/clic&l, epicr/cle, cyc/opsedia, encyc/opffidia. 
Go'nia, (yovia,) an angle. 

Diagonal, hexa^ori, hepta^/on, poly^o^i, tri^on, trigonometry. 
Tu'pos, (-fv^tof,) a shape or mould. The primary sense is stroke, or mark 
made by a blow. 

Type, ti/pic&l, ^y/wgraphy, antitype, archetype, steveoli/pe. 
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Ei'x>06» (<?do(,) image or appearance. Hie primarj Bense of the root is to 
stretch — to see. 

Idol, cyclou^ spheroid 
Ken'tron, (»£vtpoy,) a central point The primary sense of the root is to 
9ting or prick — Whence point. 

Centre, concentrate, eccentric, centrifugal^ eenMpetaL 
Mob'phe, (jiop^f) a fona 

AmorphoxiB, metamo97>Aoti8, anthromof7>Aite. 

FOJITY-FIFTH STUDY. 

QUANTITY. 

The word, quantity, comes from the Latin through the 
French, and means how much. 

LATIN. 

QuAMTUs, how great, or as much. 

Q^antity. 
Nu'mervs, number. The primary sense is to name or telL 

Number, numerous, entimerate, numeration numerical, innumerable^ un* 
numbered. 
MiNOB, less. The primary sense is to diyide or lessen. 

Minor, minority, min'ute, miniite, minion, minus, diminution, diminish. 
Maonvs, great. The primary sense is strength or power—to stretch. 

Jfo^nitude, magnify, magnanimous^ magnificence^ main, major, mayor, 
mo/ority, majesty, mo/estic. 
Gkan'dvs, large. The primary sense is to advance. 

Grand, grand^MT, aggrandize, grander, ^andiloquence. 
Bis, twice. 

i?iped, binary, 6isect, com^ne, balance, biennial. 
Tres, (tria,) three. 

TWad, treble, triangle, <rine, trio, trefoil, trident, trinity, ffiple, fripod, 
triune, Mumvir, trivial, Irisyllable. 
QuATUOB, four. Quadra, a square body. 

Quadrant, quart, guadr&ngle, quadmped, &guare, quarantine, quarter, 
equadron, 
Cbntum, a hundred. 

Cent, centuty, centurion, centipede. 
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Utsoxb, whole, entire. The primary senae is wUoueked, 

IfUegrtH^ entire, integer, integrity. 
Latus, broad The primary sense is to extend or widen. 

Lateral, laiiiude, eoUatertH, dilate, 
LoNGUS^ long. The primary sense is to draw out 

Long, /on^tude, ^oti^vity, 'prohng, ohhng, eUmgatt, 
MuLTDS) many, much. The primary sense is a heap or mass. 

JirW^ttude, muZ/tfarionS) imi/^ply, muMplieation, mtiMplied. 
Oicns^ alL 

Ontfupotent, oumtpresent, omntscient. 
Pabs, (par'Us,) a part The primary sense of the root is to break. 

Part) parcel, parser partial, partkHe, partiHon, depart; impart; partiA' 
pate, impartial. 
PlTO) (plu'ris,) more. 

Plus, plural, orerplMi, saiplut, plurality. 
Primus, first. 

Prime, prtMer,pruneyal, primrose, jmmate, |>riiiciple^ prinmpai, prior, 
priority. 
Torus, whole, alL 

Tota\ totaMy, totality. 
UnuS) one. 

Unity, unions unite, disimite, revrnte, tmit^ nfiisoD, tmiqae^ tnwyerM^ 
trinity. 



ABmoios, {aptJ$fioc,) number. 

Arithmetic, arithmetician, logarithm. 

Deka, (dcsra,) ten. 

Decalogue, decagon, 
Hkpta, (^^fa,) seven. 

ffept&rchy^ heptagon. 

MoNos, (ftorof,) sole, only. 

Monad, monk, monastery, monarch, monotony, monopolize, monosyllable; 

Pan, {jtav, HavfoCt) all, every. 

Pantheist, pantheon, panoply, panegyric, panorama, pantomime. 

PoLUS, {ftdKvf,) much or many. 

Potyanthns» polypus, po/ytheism, polygon, po/ysyllable. 
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FORTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

"Weights and measures arose from the action of bodily 
organs or things in the world. 

LATIN. 

G&a'vis^ heayy. The primary sense is preuinfff or weighing down. 

Grave, gravitj^ cavitation, aggravate, grief, grieve. 
Lb'vis, light. The primary sense of the root is to lift tip, or raise high. 

Levity f al/evtate, ^er, /tfvy, relieve^ leaven, 
MsiBOB, (mensus,) to measure. The primary sense is to lay, or extend. 

Mete, meoxure, dim«n«ion, vcamente, comm«n«urate, imm«n«ity. 
PoNDUS, (ponderiS)) a weight. The primary sense of the root is to weigh or 
balance. 

Pound, ponderoviBf ponder, prepomisrate, impotulfrable. 

GREEK. 

Babos, (jSapo;,) weight The primary sense is pressing. 
i^arometer, 6ar^tone. 

Met'bon, (ftltpov,) a measure. The primary sense is to extend, or limit, 
Meter, m^^ncal, diam^er, symm^^ry, thermomtf^. 

CHAPTER X 
GOD. 

After God was known by man, the bodily organs, na 
tnre and the soul, united to form words to express His nature. 

FORTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

GOD. 

I>b'i7b^ God. JH'vus, a god. The primary sense is to place, or open as the 
dawn. 
Deity^ doBt, divine, divimty. 
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Cbb'o, (orea'tum,) to create. The primary sense is to driye out^ or bring 
forth. 

Create, creation, creature, creator, procreation, recreation. 



rHi'oe, (6(6$,) God. The primary sense is to move^ or place, or open as 
the dawn. 

J^heiBt, a^Aeist^ ^Aeism, a^Aeism, monofAeism, poly^Aeism, ^Aeology, theO' 
cracy. 

FORTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

LAST THIN08. 

Last things are suggested by first things — ^the end waits 
upon the beginning. 

LATIN. 

Fi'niS) an end or limit The primary sense is a limU, or boonds. 

Finis, ^ntte, in^ntte, in^nttude, d^ne, de/fntte, ^nal, de/Snttion, con^^fi^ 
affinity, indefinite^ fine. 
Ter'mintts, a bound or limit. The primary sense is to turn, as at a limit 
Term, terminate, determine, de^enm'mite, exterminate, indeterminate^ 
interminable, forede^ermine, predetermine. 
Mobs, (mor'tis,) death. The primary sense is to fail or falL 
Jfor^al, mortality, immortal, mortify, immortalize. 

GSEEK. 

Tafhos, (ta^of,) a tomb. The primary sense is atoe or amazement 
"Epitaplif cenotaph, 

FORTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE END OF THE THIBD PART. 

The Third Part of the Hand-Book of Engrafted 
Words has furnished us with an agreeable view of words 
— ^their philosophic etymology. It has led us up to the 
native sources of words in the actions of the bodily organs. 
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A few of the results may be recalled, and placed again 
before the mind. 

1. The organ of speech is the direct and visible source of 
language. Spoken words are its products. 

2. This organ is acted upon by all the other bodily organs 
and the world. They aid it in the formation of words. 

3. The several organs of the body, especially the senses^ 
handsj feet and the organ of respiration, aid the organ of 
speech so much as to become sources of large groups of 
words. 

4. The bodily organs are all modified by the world, which 
becomes in turn the source of many words. This is espe- 
cially true of groves, water and the heavens : plants and ani- 
mals are fruitfiil in aiding human speech. 

5. Muscular action is the source of nearly all words that 
denote action. It gives rise to the words that express the 
actions of going, having and giving; and to these, nearly all 
the others may be referred. 

6. The soul is the true source of words, and through mus- 
cular action, as it appears in the various bodily organs, 
makes itself known. In doing so, it acts upon the whole 
body as its instrument. It speaks in every organ. 

7. "Words, as thus viewed, have their origin in the bodily 
organs as acted upon by the world and used by the soul. 
Their study becomes simple and interesting. 

8. The etymology of words, as thus presented, loses all 
mystery. It becomes a part of our nature. The pupil is 
conducted to the various issues of words in his language, as 
they had their birth in the bodily organs of those who first 
used them, and in the ACTION and repose of his own bodily 
ORGANS, feels and knows their primary meanings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BBTBOSPBOT. 



A BETBOSPECT is alwajs usefdl. It connects the present 
and past, and assists ns to carry our experience into the 
future. Betrospect makes knowledge portable. 

FIFTIETH STUDY. 
A BETBOSPECT OF THE TEOBD HAND-BOOK. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Engrafted Words is 
reached, and may now, by a simple retrospect, be connected 
with the beginning. 

The Hand-Book of Engrafted Words proposed, at the 
outset, to make us acquainted with the engrafted words of 
our language — ^words of OoOvic^ Celtic, French, Latin and 
Gh-eek origin. In doing this, it regarded the two Hand- 
Books on the Anglo-Saxon part of our language as the 
basis and the Anglo-Saxon element as the stock on which 
the other elements have been engrafted. 

The First Part of the Hand-Book furnished a historic 
view of all these elements, and laid open the composite char- 
acter of the English language. It also supplied the termina- 
tions, suffixes and prefixes of like origin — the materials by 
which the growth of words is carried on to meet the wants 
of the mind. 

The Second Part made us acquainted with these words 
in their historic etymology. It traced derivative words 
to their roots, and these roots to the languages from which 
we have directly received them. It led us to form words 
for ourselves by building on suffixes and prefixes to the 
root- word, and in this way repeat the steps by which the 
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Gotlis, French, Latins and Greeks formed their words and 
shaped them for speech. 

The Third Part introduces us to these words in their 
PHILOSOPHIC ETYMOLOGY. It traced the chief words of the 
engrafted parts of our language to the Latin and Greek, and 
taking up the Latin and Greek radical words that have 
found their way into the English language, referred them 
to their natural origin in the organs of the body, as acted 
upon by the world, and called into action or repose by the 
soul. 

A simple history and philosophy runs through the whole, 
and opens up to us in successive views, some seven thou- 
sand choice words, which have been engrafted upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. An easy and progressive analysis and 
synthesis lead us to their national origin, and thence to their 
native sources in nature. Arrived at their natural origin, 
we have, wiOiin the compass of our own bodies^ the means of 
feeling and knowing their primary meanings. We are close 
by the fountain-heads of human speech. 

FIFTY-FIRST STUDY. 

A RETROSPECT OF THE THREE HAin)-BOOKS. 

The three Hand-Booksof English Orthography have 
conducted us over a wide and rich field. Before we dismiss 
them, it is desirable to cast a look across it and mark its 
outlines. 

The Hand-Books have made us acquainted with English 
orthography in all that pertains to the English word — ^its 
structure, meaning and use. 

Li doing this, the Hand-Books give a historic view of the 
language. It is analyzed and resolved into ita ^\^Ba^so^s^ 
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The Anglo-Saxon is the stock, and the Gothic, Odtic, French, 
Latin and Ghreek elements, engraftures npon it, partaking of 
its form and vitality. The English language, like our own 
nation, is mixed. It is a composite language. 

The FiKST Hand-Book furnishes the Anglo-Saxon root- 
words. These are the words of the childhood of the Saxon 
race, and well become our childhood. These words are 
grouped under the things which they represent in speech, 
defined and used in imitative questions. In their study, the 
mind makes its first excursions over the objects lying be* 
tween home and heaven. 

The Second Hand-Book gives us the Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivatives. The radical words change their form and mean- 
ing to meet the wants of the mind. In studying these words, 
the child is first introduced by history to the Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. Analysis makes him acquainted with 
the materials of the growth of words. The application of 
these materials puts him in possession of some four thou- 
sand derivative words. In this way, he builds up words for 
himself, and repeats the steps of our Saxon forefathers. He 
makes his second excursion over the objects that lie between 
home and heaven. 

The Third Hand-Book makes us acquainted with the 
engrafted elements of the English language — the words of 
Ooihic^ Celtic^ French^ Latin and Oreeh origin. To these 
words, history gives him a full introduction. Analysis lays 
bare their structure. Synthesis builds them up again. His- 
toric etymology traces them to the nations from which we 
have directly received them. Philosophic etymology follows 
them up to their natural origin in the bodily organs. In 
studying them, he follows the full growth of the English 
mind, and as he makes his third excursion over the objects 
lying between home and heaven, feels the poverty of the 
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Anglo-Saxon element, and borrows jfrom all quarters to en- 
rich it. 

Such is the course of studies laid down in the Three 
Hand-Books. It is the historic growth of our language, 
repeated in the growth of each mind. The words of the 
English language are presented in families^ grouped under 
the things which they represent, ranged under their national 
standards and traced to their native sources as they arose 
out of the action and repose of the hodily organs, the world 
and the soul. 



